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INTRODUCTION TO THE MONASTERY 



It would be di£Gicalt to aaaign any good reaaon why the Author 
of Ivaaihoe^ aiter usmg, in that work, all the art he posaesaed to 
remoye the pezsonagee, action, and manners of the tale to a 
distance from his own country, should choose for the scene of 
his next attempt the celebrated ruins of Mekose, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his own residence. But the reason, or caprice^ 
which dictated his change of system has entirely escaped his 
recollection, nor is it worth while to attempt recalling what must 
be a matter of very little consequence. 

The general plan of the story was to conjoin two characters 
in that bustling and contentious age who, thrown into situations 
which gaye them different views on the subject of the Reformar^ 
tion, should, with the same sincerity and purity of intention, 
dedicate themaelyes, the one to the support of the sinking fabrio 
of the Catholic Church, the other to ike establishment of the^. 
Reformed doctrines. It was supposed that some interesting' 
subjects for narratiye might be derived from opposing two such 
enthusiasts to each other in the path of life, and contrasting 
the real worth of both with their passions and prejudices. The 
localities of Melrose suited well the scenery of the proposed 
story : the ruins themselves f onn a splendid theatre for any i 
tragic incident which might be brought forward ; joined to the I 
vicinily of the fine river, with all its tributary streams, flowing 
through a country which has been the scene of so much fierce 
fighting, and is rich with so many recollections of former times^ 
and lying almost under the immediate eye of the Author, by 
whom they were to be used in composition. 

The situation possessed farther recommendations. On th< 
opposite bank <^ tiie Tweed might be seen the remains of andenj 
indcsures, surrounded by sycamores and ash-trees of consid< 
able siie. These had once formed the crofts or arable groi 
of a village, now reduced to a single hut^ the abode of a fisher- 
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man, who alao manages a ferry. The cottages, eyen the chureh 
which once existed there, have sunk into vestiges hardly to 
be traced without visiting the spot> the inhabitants having 
gradually withdrawn to the more prosperous town of Galashiels^ 
which has risen into consideration within two miles of their 
neighbourhood. Superstitious eld, however, has tenanted tHeY 
deserted groves with aerial beings, to supply the want of the) 
\ mortal tenants who have deserted it. The ruined and abandoned^ 
1 ! churchyard of Boldside has been long believed to be haunted 
. by the fairies, and the deep broad current of the Tweed, wheel- 
ing in moonlight round the foot of the steep bank, with the 
iliumber of trees originally planted for shelter roimd the fields 
of the cottagers, but now presenting the effect of scattered and 
detached groves, fill up the idea which one would form in imagin- 
ation for a scene that Oberon and Queen Mab might love to 
revel in. There are evenings when the spectator might believe, 
with Father Chaucer, that the 

Qneok of Faeiy, 
With harp, and pipe, and symphony, 
Were dweUing in tbe place. 

Another, and even a more familiar, refuge of the elfin race 
(if tradition is to be trusted) is the glen of the river, or rather 
brook, named the Allan, which falls into the Tweed from the 
northward, about a quarter of a mile above the present bridge. 
As the streamlet finds its way behind Lord Sommerville's 
hunting'fieat, called the Pavilion, its valley has been popularly 
termed the Faiiy Dean, or rather the Nameless Dean, because 
of the supposed Ul-luck attached by the popular faith of ancient 
times to any one who might name or allude to the race whom 
our fathers distinguished as the Good Neighbours, and the 
Highlanders called Ikurine ShU^ or Men of Peace ] rather by 
way of compliment than on account of any particular idea of 
friendship or pacific relation which either Highlander or Borderer 
entertained towards the irritable beings whom they thus dis- 
tinguished, or supposed them to bear to humanity.* 

In evidence of the actual operations of the fairy people even 
at this time, little pieces of calcareous matter are found in the 
glen after a flood, which either the labours of those tiny artists 
or the eddies of the brook among the stones have formed into 
a fantastic resemblance of cups, saucers, basins, and the like^ in 
which children who gather them pretend to discern hxrj utensils. 

* See Aob Jtoy, Note, fUry Sopentltton, jk 409. 
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Besides these oircuxDstaiioes of romantic locality, meapaiupera 
regna (as Captain Dalgetty denominates his tenitoiy of Drum- 
thwacket) are bounded by a small but deep lake, from which 
eyes that yet look on the light are said to have seen the water- 
bull ascend, and shake the hills with his roar. 

Indeed, the country around Melrose, if possessing less of 
romantic beauty than some other scenes in Scotland^ is con- 
nected with so many associations of a fanciful nature, in which 
the imagination takes delight^ as might well induce one even less 
attached to the spot than the Author to accommodate, after a 
general manner, the imaginary scenes he was framing to the 
localities to which he was partial. But it would be a mis- 
apprehension to suppose that» because Melrose may in general 
pass for Eennaquhair, or because it agrees with scenes of the 
MonatUry in the circumstances of the drawbridge, the miU-dam, 
and other points of resemblance, that therefore an accurate or 
perfect local similitude is to be found in all the particulars of 
the picture. It was not the purpose of the Author to present 
a landscape copied from nature, but a piece of composition, in 
which a nal scene, with which he is familiar, had afforded him 
some leading outlines. Thus the resemblance of the imaginary 
Glendearg with the real vale of the Allan is far from being 
minute, nor did the Author aim at identifying them. This 
must appear plain to all who know the actual character of 
the Glen of Allan, and have taken the trouble to read the 
account of the imaginary Glendearg. The stream in the 
latter case is described as wandering down a romantic little 
valley, shifting itself, after the fashion of such a brook, from 
one side to the other, as it can most easily find its passage, 
and touching nothing in its progress that gives token of 
cultivation. It rises near a solitary tower, ^e abode of a 
supposed church vassal, and the scene of several incidents in 
the Romance. 

The real Allan, on the contrary, after traversing the romantic 
ravine called the Nameless Dean, thrown off from side to side 
alternately, like a billiard ball repelled by the sides of the table 
on which it has been played, and in tibat part of its course 
resembling the stream which pours down Glendearg, may be 
traced upwards into a more open country, where the banks re- 
treat further from each other, and the vale exhibits a good deal 
of dry ground, which has not been neglected by the active culti- 
vators of the district. It arrives, too, at a sort of termination, 
striking in itself, but totally irreconcilable with the narrative 
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of the Bomance. Instead of a single peel-hoose^ or border 
tower of defence, such as Dame Glendinning is supposed to 
have inhabited, the head of the Allan, about fi^e niiles above its 
junction with the Tweed, shows three ruinsof Border houses, 
belonging to different proprietona, and each, from the desire of 
mutual support so natural to troublesome times, situated at the 
extremity of the property of which it is the principal messuage. 
One of these is the ruinous mansion-house of Hillslap, formerly 
the property of the Gaimcrosses, and now of Mr. Innes of 
Stow ; a second, the tower of Colmslie, an ancient inheritance 
of the Borthwick &mily, as is testified by their crest, the 
goat's head, which exists on the ruin ; a third, the house of 
Langshaw, also ruinous, but near which the proprietor, Mr. 
Baillie of Jerriswood and Mellerstain, has built a small shoot- 
ing-box. 

All^these ruins, so strangely huddled together in a very 
solitary spot, have recollections and traditions of their own, 
but none of them bear the most distant resemblance to the de- 
scriptions in the Bomance <^ the MonatUry ; and as the Author 
could hardly have erred so grossly regarding a spot within a 
morning's ride of his own house, the inference is that no 
resemblance was intended. Hilhdap is remembered by the 
humours of the last inhabitants, two or three elderly ladies, of 
the dass of Miss Bayland, in the Old Ma/nor Houiey though less 
important by birth and fortune. Crolmslie is commemorated in 
song: — 

Colmslie standB on Golmaiie hill, 

The water it flows round Colmslie mill ; 

The mill and the kiln pptng bonnilvi 

And it's np with the ifmippers of Colmslie 1 

Langshaw, although larger than the other mansions assembled 
at the head of the supposed Glendeaig, has nothing about it 
more remarkable than tJbe inscription of the present proprietor 
oyer his shooting -lodge — Utinam hanc eUam viris impleoun 
amicU — ^a modest wish, which I know no one more capable of 
attaining upon an extended scale than the gentleman who has 
expressed it upon a limited one.'^ 

* Mr. John Borthwick of Grookston, In a note to the pablisher (June 14. 1848), Mya 
that Sir Walter has reverBed the proprietomhlp of these towers— that Cohnalle belonged 
to Mr. Innes of Stow, while Hillslap forms part of his estate of Grookston. He adds : 
* In proof that the tower of HiUslap, which I have taken measures to preserve fkom 
injury, was chiefly in ^ilA head, as the tower of Glendearv, wfaoi writing the ifonoctery, 
I may mention that, on one of^the occasions when I had the honour or being a visitor 
at Abbotsford, the stables then being ftilL I sent a pony to be put up at our tenant's 
at Hillslap i—^* Well," said Sir Walter, " if yon do that, yon must trust for its not beinff 
lifted before to-morrow to the protection of Halbert Glekidinning against Christie ot 
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Having thus ahown that I oould say BOTnething of these 
desolated towers, which the desire of social intercourse, or the 
facility of mutual defence, had drawn together at the head of 
this glen, I need not add any further reason to show that there 
is no resemblance between them and the solitazy habitation of 
Dame Elspeth Glendinning. Beyond these dwellings are some 
remains of natural wood, and a considerable portion of morass 
and bog; but I would not adyise any who may be curious in 
localities to spend time in looking for the fountain and holly-tree 
of the White Lady. 

While I am on the subject, I may add that Captain Clutter- 
buck, the imaginary editor of the Mimagtery^ has no real proto- 
type in the village of Melrose or neighbourhood that ever I 
saw or heard of. To give some individuality to this personage, 
he is described as a character which sometimes occurs in actual 
society — a person whoi, having spent his life within the' neces- 
sary duties of a technical profession, from which he has been at 
length emancipated, finds himself without any occupation what- 
ever, and is apt to become the prey of enwid, until he discovers 
some petty subject of investigation commensurate to his talents, 
the study of which gives him employment in solitude ; while 
the conscious possession of information peculiar to himself adds 
to his consequence in society. I have often observed that the 
lighter and trivial branches of antiquarian study are singularly 
useful in relieving vacuity of such a kind, and have known 
them serve many a Captain Clutterbuck to retreat upon ; I was 
therefore a good deal surprised when I found the antiquarian 
captain identified with a neighbour and friend of my own, who 
could never have been confounded with him by any one who had 
read the book, and seen the party alluded to. This erroneous 
identification occurs in a work entitled, UlustraUons of the 
AvthoT of WaverUy^ being Notuses amd Anecdotes of real Cha/rac- 
terSf SceneSj and Inddenta^ supposed to be described in his WorkSf 
by Bobert Chambers, lliis work was, of course, liable to many 
errors, as any one of the kind must be, whatever may be the 
ingenuity of the author, which takes the task of explaining 
what can be only known to another person. Mistakes of place 
or inanimate things referred to are of very little moment ; but 
the ingenious author ought to have been more cautious of 
attaching real names to fictitious characters. I think it is in 

theGUntUn." At pi^e 268, the "idnding stair ''wliich the monk asoeoded to desc^^ 
Tbe grinding stone stair Is stOl to be seen in HtUalais bat not in etthar of the other 
two towers.' It is, however, probable, from the goat's head crest on OohnaUe, that 
that tower also had been of old a possession of the Borthwicks (Lahig), 
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the Spectator we read of a rostio wag who, m a oopy of The 
Whole Duty of Man^ wrote opposite to eveiy vice the name of 
some mdiyidiuJ in the neighbourhood, and thus converted that 
exoellent work into a libel on a whole parish. 

The scenery being thus ready at the Author's hand, the 
reminiscences of the country were equally favourable. In a 
land where the horses remained almost constantly saddled, and 
the sword seldom quitted the warrior's side ; where war was the 
natural and constant state of the inhabitants, and peace only 
existed in the shape of brief and feverish truces, there could 
be no want of the means to complicate and extricate the inci- 
dents of his narrative at pleasure. There was a disadvantage, 
notwithstanding, in treading this Border district, for it had 
been already ransacked by the Author himself, as well aa others ; 
and unless presented under a new lights was likely to afford 
ground to the objection of craanhe his cocta. 

To attain the indispensable quality of novelty, something, it 
was thought^ might be gained by contrasting the character of 
the vassals of the church with those of the dependants of the 
lay barons, by whom they were surrounded. But much advan- 
tage could not be derived from this. There were, indeed, differ- 
ences betwixt the two classes, but, like tribes in the mineral 
and vegetable world, which, resembling each other to common 
eyes, can be sufficiently well discriminated by naturalists, they 
were yet too similar upon the whole to be placed in marked 
contrast with each other. 

Machinery remained — ^the introduction of the supernatural 
and marvellous, the resort of distressed authors since the days 
of Horace, but whose privileges as a sanctuary have been dis- 
puted in the present age, and wellnigh exploded. The popular 
belief no longer allows the possibUity of existence to the race 
of mysterious beings which hovered betwixt this world and that 
which is invisible. The fairies have abandoned their moonlight 
turf ; the witch no longer holds her black oi^es in the hemlock 
dell; and 

Even the last lingering phantom of the brain, 
The ohuTchyard ghost, is now at rest again. 

From the discredit attached to the vulgar and more coiomon 
modes in which the Scottish superstition displays itself, the 
Author was induced to have recourse to the beautiful, though 
almost forgotten, theory of astral spirits, or creatures of ti^e 
elements, surpassing human beings in knowledge and power, 
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but inferior to them as being enibjeot^ after a certain space of 
years, to a death which is to them annihilation, as they have 
no share in the promise made to the sons of Adam. These 
spirits are supposed to be of four distinct kinds, as the elements 
from which they have their origin, and are known, to those who 
have studied the cabalistical philosophy, by the names of Sylphs, 
Gnomes, Salamanders, and Naiads, as they belong to the 
elements of Air, Earth, Fire, or Water. The general reader 
will find an entertaining accoimt of these elementary spirits in 
the French book entitled, BrUretiena du Compte du GahcUU. 
The ingenious Compte de la Motte Fouqu^ composed, in German, 
one of the most successful productions of his fertile brain, where 
a beautiful and even afflicting effect is produced by the introduc- 
tion of a water-nymph, who loses the privilege of immortality 
by consenting to become accessible to human feelings, and 
muting her lot with that of a mortal, who treats her with 
ingratitude. 

In imitation of an example so soooessful, the White Lady 
of Avenel was introduced into the following sheets. She is 
represented as connected with the family of Avenel by one of 
those mystic ties which, in ancient times, were supposed to 
exist, in certain circumstances, between the creatures of the 
elements and the children of men. Such instances of mysterious 
union are recognised in Ireland, in the real Milesian families, 
who are possessed of a Banshee ; and they are known among 
the tauditions of the Highlanders, which, in many cases, attached 
an immortal being or spirit to the service of particular families 
or tribes. These demons, if they are to be called so, announced 
good or evil fortune to the families connected with them ; and 
tiiough some only condescended to meddle with matters of 
importance, others, like the May Mollach, or Maid of the Hairy 
Anns, condescended to mingle in ordinary sports, and even to 
direct the chief how to play at draughts. 

There was, therefore, no great violence in supposing such a 
being as this to have existed, while the elementary spirits were 
believed in ; but it was more difficult to describe or imagine 
its attributes and principles of action. Shakspeare, the first 
of authorities in such a case, has painted Ariel, that beautiful 
creature of his fancy, as only approaching so near to humanity 
as to know the nature of that sympathy which the creatures of 
clay felt for each other, as we learn from the expression — 
'Mine would if I were human.' The inferences from this are 
singular, but seem capable of regular deduction. A being, 
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however saperior to man in length of life, in power over the 
elements, in certain perceptions respecting the present, the 
past, and the future, yet stiU incapable of human passions, <^ 
sentiments of moral good and evil, of meriting future iewaj!ds 
or punishments, belongs rather to the class of animals than of 
human creatures, and must therefore be presumed to act more 
from temporary benevolence or caprice than frran anything 
approaching to feeling or reasoning. Such a being's superiority 
in power can only be compared to that of the elephant or lion, 
who are greater in strength than man, though inferior in the 
scale of oreatlcm. The partialities which we suppose such 
spirits to entertain must be like those of the dog ; their sudden 
starts of passion, or the indulgence of a frolic, or mischief, may 
be compared to those of the numerous varieties of the cat. AU 
these propensities are, however, controlled by the laws whidi 
render the elementary race subordinate to the command of num 
— liable to be subjected by his science (so the sect <^ Gnostics 
believed, and on this turned the Bosicrudan philosophy), or to 
be overpowered by his superior courage and daring, when it set 
their illusions at defiance. 

It is with reference to this idea of the supposed spirits of 
the elements that the White Lady of Avenel is represented as 
acting a varying, capricious, and inconsiBtent part in the pages 
assigned to her in the narrative; manifesting interest and 
attachment to the fomily with whom her destinies are associated, 
but evuicing whim, and even a species of malevolence, towards 
other mortcJs, as the sacristan and the Border robber, whose 
incorrect life subjected them to receive petty mortifications at 
her hand. The White Lady is scarcely supposed, however, to 
have possessed either the power or the inclination to do more 
than inflict terror or create embarrassment, and is always 
subjected by those mortals who, by virtuous resolution and 
mental energy, could assert superiority over her. In these 
particulars she seems to constitute a beong of a middle class, 
between the esprit foUett who places its pleasure in misleading 
and tormenting mortals, and l^e benevolent fairy of the East, 
who uniformly guides, aids, and supports them. 

Elither, however, the Author executed his purpose in- 
differently or the public did not approve of it ; for the White 
Lady of Avenel was far from being popular. He does not now 
make the present statement in the view of arguing readers into 
a more favourable opinion on the subject, but merely with the 
purpose of exculpating himself from the charge of having 
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wantonly introded into the nanatire a being of inooEunatent 
powers and propenaities. 

In the delineaticm of another ohaiaoter, the Author of the 
MomuUry failed where he hoped for aome soeoeaB. As nothing 
is so Bucoessfol a sabjeot of ridicule as the fashionable follies 
of the time, it ooourred to him that the more serious scenes of 
his nanatiye might be relieyed by the humour of a cayaliero of 
the age of Queen Elizabeth. In every period, the attempt to 
gain and maintain the highest rank of society has depoided 
on the power of assuming and supporting a certain fashion- 
able kind of affectation, usually connected with some yivacity of 
talent and energy of character, but distinguished at the same 
time by a transcendental flight beycmd sound reason and^ 
common sense ; both faculties too vidgar to be admitted into 
the estimate of one who claims to be esteemed ' a choice spirit 
of the age.' These, in their different phases, constitute the 
gallants of the day, whose boast it is to drive the whims of 
fashion to extremity. 

On all occasions, the manners of the sovereign, the court, 
and the time must give the tone to the peculiar description of 
qualities by which those who would attain the height of fashion 
must seek to distinguish themselves. The reign of Elizabeth, 
being that of a maiden queen, was distinguished by the 
decorum of the courtiers, and especially the i^ectation of the 
deepest deference to the sovereign. After the acknowledgment 
of the Queen's matchless perfectioos, the same devotion was 
extended to beauty as it existed among the lesser stars in her 
court> who sparkled, as it was the mode to say, by her reflected 
lustre. It is true, that gallant knights no longer vowed to 
Heaven, the peacock, and the ladies to perform some feat of 
extravagant chivalry, in which they endaogered the lives of 
others as well as their own; but although their chivalrous 
displays of poBonal gallantry seldom went further in Elizabeth's 
days than the tilt-jard, where barricades, called barriers, pre- 
vented the shock of the horses, and limited the display <^ the 
cavaliers' skill to the comparatively safe encounter of their 
lances, the language of the lovers to their ladies was still in 
the exalted terms which Amadia would have addressed to 
Oriana, before encountering a dragon for her sake. This tone 
of romantic gallantry found a clever but conceited author to 
reduce it to a species of constitution and form, and lay down 
the courtly manner of conversation, in a pedantic book called 
JPffiAiMs amd kU England. Of this, a brief account is given 
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in the text^ to whioh it may now be proper to make some 
additions. 

The eztraTaganoe of Euphuigm, or a symbolical jaigon of 
the same class, predominates in the romances of Calprenede 
and Scud^ri, which were read for the amusement of the fair sex 
of France during the long reign of Louis XIY.y and were supposed 
to contain the only legitimate language of love and gallantry. 
Inthisreignthey encountered the satire of Moli^ and Boileau. 
A similar disorder, spreading into private society, formed the 
ground of the aflPected dialogue of the prMeuaes^ as they were 
styled, who formed the coterie of the Hdtel de Rambouillet, and 
a&irded Moliire matter for his admirable comedy, Let PrMeutu 
SicUcules, In England, the humour does not seem to have 
long survived the accession of James I. 

The Author had the vanity to think that a character, whose 
peculiarities should turn on extravagances which were once 
universally fashionable, might be read in a fictitious story with 
a good chance of affording amusement to the existing generation^ 
who, fond as they are of looking back on the actions and manners 
of their ancestors, might be also supposed to be sensible of their 
absurdities. He must fairly acknowledge that he was dis- 
appointed, and that the Euphuist, fax from being accounted a 
well-drawn and humorous character of the period, was condemned 
as unnatural and absurd. 

It would be easy to aocoimt for this failure by supposing 
the defect to arise from the Author's want of skill, and probably 
many readers may not be inclined to look further. But, as the 
Author himself can scarcely be supposed willing to acquiesce in 
this final cause, if any other can be alleged, he has been led to 
suspect that, contrajy to what he originally supposed, his subject 
was injudiciously chosen, in which, and not in his mode of 
treating it, lay the source of the want of success. 

The manners of a rude people are always founded on nature, 
and therefore the feelings of a more polidied generation imme- 
diately flympathise with them. We need no numerous notes, 
no antiquarian dissertations, to enable the most ignorant to 
recognise the sentiments and diction of the charaotersof Homer; 
we have but, as Lear says, to strip off our lendings — ^to set aside 
the factitious principles and adornments which we have received 
horn our oomparalively artificial system of society, and our 
natural feelings are in unison with those of the baid of Chios 
and the heroes who live in his verses. It is the same with a 
great part of the narratives of my friend, Mr. Cooper. We 
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sympathlBe with his Indian ohiefs and back-woodamen, and 
acknowledge, in the chaiacteiB which he presents to us, the 
same troth of hnman nature by which we should feel ouraelyeB 
influenced if placed in the same condition* So much is this 
the case that» though it is difficulty or almost impossible, to 
reclaim a savage, bx^ from his youth to war and the chase, to 
the restraints and the duties of civiUaed life, nothing is more 
easy or common than to find men who have been educated in 
all the habits and comforts of improved society willing to 
exchange them for the wild labours of the hunter and the fisher. 
The very amusements most pursued and relished by men of all 
ranks, whose constitutionB permit active exercise^ are hunting, 
fishing, and in some instances war, the natural and necessary 
businesa of the savage of Dryden, where his hero talks of being 

As firee as nature first made man, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

But althcnugh the occupations, and even the sentiments, of 
human beings in a primitive state find access and interest in 
the minds of the more civilised part of the species, it does not 
therefore follow that the national tastes, opinions, and follies 
of one civilised period should afford either the same interest or 
the same amusement to those of another. These generally, 
when driven to extravagance, are founded not upon any natural 
taste proper to the species, but upon the growth of some 
peculiar cast of afiectation, with which mankind in general, and 
succeeding generations in particular, feel no common interest 
or sympathy. The extravagances of coxcombry in maxmers 
and apparel axe indeed the legitimate, and often the successful, 
objects of satire, during the time when they exist. In evidence 
d this, theatrical Gritics may observe how many dramatic ,/eittv 
^uprit are well received every seaaon, because the satirist levels 
at some well-known or faahionable absurdity; or, in the dramatic 
phrase, ' shoots foUy as it flies.' But when the peculiar kind 
of folly keeps the wing no longer, it is reckoned but waste of 
powder to pour a discharge of ricUcule on what has ceased to 
exist ; and the pieces in which such forvotten absurdities are 
made the subject of ridicule &11 quietly mto oblivion with the 
follies which gave them fashion, or only oontbiue to exist on 
the scene because tliey contain some other more permanent 
interest than that which connects them with manners and 
follies of a temporary character. 

This, perhaps, afibrds a reason why the comedies of Ben 
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Jonaon, founded upon syBtem, or what the age termed humoon 
— ^by which was meant factitiouB and a£boted oharBcterBy super^ 
induced on that which was common to the rest of tlieir race — 
in spite of acute satire, deep scholarship, and stzoog sense^ do not 
now affi>rd general pleasure, but are confined to the doeet <^ the 
antiquary, whose studies have assured him that the personages 
of the dramatist were once, though they are now no longer, 
portraits of existing nature. 

Let us take another example of our hypothesis from Shak- 
speare himself, who, of all authors, drew his portraits for all ages. 
With the whole sum of the idolatiy which afifects us at his 
name, the mass of readers peruse without amusement the 
characters formed on the extravagances of temporary fashion ; 
and the Euphuist Don Armado, the pedant Holofemes, even 
Nym and Pistol, are read with little pleasure by the mass of 
the public, being portraits of which we cannot recognise the 
humour, because the originab no longer exist. In like manner, 
while the distresses of Bomeo and Juliet continue to interest 
every bosom, Mercudo, drawn as an accurate representation of 
the finished fine gentleman of the period, and as such received 
by the unanimous approbation of contemporaries, has so little 
to interest the present age that, stripped of all his puns and 
quirks of verbal wit, he only retains his place in the scene in 
virtue of his fine and fanciful speech upon dreaming, which 
belongs to no particular age, and because he is a personage 
whose presence is indispensable to the plot. 

We have already prosecuted perhaps too far an argument 
the tendency of which is to prove that the introduction of an 
humorist, acting, like Sir Piercie Shafton, upon some forgotten 
and obsolete model of folly, once fashionable, is rather likely to 
awaken the diqgust of the reader, as unnatural, than find him 
food for laughter. Whether owing to this theory, or whether 
to the more simple and probable cause of the Author's failure in 
the delineation of the subject he had proposed to himself, the 
formidable objection of incredulus odi was applied to the 
Euphuist, as well as to the White Lady of Avenel ; and the one 
was denounced as unnatural, while the other was rejected as 
impossible. 

There was little in the story to atone for these failures in 
two principal points. The incidents were inartificially huddled 
together. There was no part of the intrigue to which deep 
interest was found to apply ; and the conclusion was brought 
about, not by incidents arising out of the story itself, but in 
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oonsequenoe of public tranflactioiifl with whioh the narratiye 
has little oonnezion, and whioh the reader had little opportunity 
to become acquainted with. 

This, if not a positive fault, was yet a great defect in the 
Romance. It is true, that not only £he practice of some great 
authors in this department, but even the general course of 
human life itself, may be quoted in favour of this more obvious, 
and less artificial, practice of arranging a narrative. It is 
seldom that the same circle of personages who have surroimded 
an individual at his first outset in life continue to have an 
interest in his career till his fate comes to a crisis. On the 
contrary, and more especially if the events of his life be of a 
varied character, and worth conmiunicating to others, or to the 
world, the hero's later connexions are usually totally separated 
from those with whom he began the voyage, but whom the 
individual has outsailed, or who have drifted astray, or foundered 
on the passage. This hackneyed comparison holds good in 
another point. The nmnerous vessels of so many difierent sorts, 
and destined for such difierent purposes, which are latmched m 
the same mighty ocean, although each endeavours to pursue its 
own course, are in every case more influenced by the winds and 
tides, which are common to the element which they all navi- 
gate, than by their own separate exertions. And it is thus in 
the world that, when human prudence has done its best, some 
general, perhaps national, event destroys the schemes of the 
individual, as the casual touch of a more powerful being sweeps 
away the web of the spider. 

Many excellent romances have been composed in this view 
of human life, where the hero is conducted through a variety 
of detached scenes, in which various agents appear and dis- 
appear, without, perhaps, having any permanent influence on 
the progress of the story. Such is the structure of GU Bleu, 
Roderick Bcmdom^ and die lives and adventures of many other 
heroes, who are described as running through difierent stations 
of life, and encountering various adventures, which are only 
connected with each other by having happened to be witnessed 
by the same individual, whose identity unites them together, 
as the string of a necklace links the beads, which are otherwise 
detached. 

But though such an unconnected course of adventures is 
what most frequently occurs in nature, yet the province of the 
romance writer being artificial, there is more required from him 
than a mere compliance with the simplicity of reality ; just as 
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we demand from the scientific gardener that he shall arrange, in 
curious knots and artificial parterres, the flowers which * nature 
boon' distributes freely on hill and dale. Fielding, accord- 
ingly, in most of his noTel% but especially in Tom Jones, his ehef- 
doBuvrty has set the distinguished example of a stoiy regularly 
buHt and consistent in all its parts, in which notMng occurs, 
and scarce a personage is introduced, that has not some share 
in tending to adyance the catastrophe. 

To demand equal correctness and felicity in those who may 
follow in the trac& of that illustrious novelist would be to fetter 
too much the power of giving pleasure, by surrounding it with 
penal rules; since of this sort of light literature it may be 
especially said, T<niA gewre eat pemUs hom le genre ennuyeux. 
Still, however, the more closely and happily the story is com- 
bined, and the more natural and felicitous the catastrophe, the 
nearer such a composition will approach the perfection of the 
novelist's art; nor can an author neglect this branch of his 
profession without incurring proportional censure. 

For such censure the MonoMUry gave but too much occasion. 
The intrigue of the Romance, neither veiy interesting in itself 
nor very happily detailed, is at length finally disentangled by 
the breaking out of national hostilities between England and 
Scotland, and the as sudden renewal of the truce. Instances 
df this kind, it is true^ cannot in reality have been uncommon, 
but the resorting to such, in order to accomplish the catastrophe, 
as by a tour de force, was objected to as inartificial, and not 
perfectly intelligible to the general reader. 

Still, the Monastery, though exposed to severe and just criti- 
cism, did not fail, judging from the extent of its circulation, to 
have some interest for the public. And this, too, was accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of such matters ; for it very seldom 
happens that literary reputation is gained by a single effort, and 
still more rarely is it lost by a solitary miscarriage. 

The Author, therefore, had his days of grace allowed him, 
and time, if he pleased, to comfort himself with the burden of 
the old Scots song — 

If it isna weel bobbiti 
We'll bob it again. 

Abbotsford, Is^ Noveniber 1830. 
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FBOM 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK, 
liATB OF HI8 Majxstt's BxoDOEznr OF Infantbt, 

TO 

THE AUTHOE OF WA7EMLE7 



Sm — Although I do not pretend to the pleasoie of your personal 
aequaintanoe, like many whom I believe to be equally strangers 
to you, I am neyerthelees interested in your publications, and 
desire their continuance; not that I pretend to much taste 
in fiditiouB composition, or that I am apt to be interested, in 
your grave scenes, or amused by those which are meant to be 
lively. I will not disguise from you that I have yawned over 
the last interview of Mao-Ivor and his sister,* and fell Mrly 
asleep while the schoolmaster was reading the humours of 
Dandie Dinmont. Tou see, sir, that I scorn to solicit your 
favour in a way to which you are no stranger. If the papers 
I inclose you are worth nothing, I will not endeavour to 
recommend them by personal flattexy, as a bad cook pours 
rancid butter upon stale fish. No, sir ! What I respect in you 
is the light you have occasionally thrown on national antiqui- 
ties — a study which I have commenced rather late in life, but 
to which I am attached with the devotion of a first love, because 
it is the only study I ever cared a farthing for. 

Tou shall have my history, sir (it will not reach to three 
volumes), before that of my manuscript; and as you usually 
throw out a few lines of verse (by way of skirmishers, I sup- 
pose) at the head of each division of prose, I have had tiie luck 
to light upon a stanza in the schoolmaster^s copy of Bums 

* (Wavarlaj and Flom Mac-lTor.] 
X h 
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which desoribes me exactly. I love it the betteri because it 
was originally designed for Captain Groee, an excellent anti- 
quary, though, like yourself, somewhat too apt to treat with 
levity his own pursuits : 

Tia said he was a soldier bred. 
And one wad rather fa'en than fled ; 
But now he has quit the sportle hlade. 

And dog-8Kin wallet, 
And ta*en the — antiijnBrian trade, 

I think they call it 

I never could conceive what influenced me, when a boy, in 
the choice of a profession. Military zeal and ardour it was 
not which made me stand out for a commission in the Scots 
Fusiliers, when my tutors and curators wished to bind me 
apprentice to old David Stiles, clerk to his Majesty's Signet. 
I say, military zeal it was not; for I was no fighting boy in 
my own person, and cared not a penny to read the history of 
the heroes who turned the world upside down in former ages. 
As for courage, I had, as I have since discovered, just as much 
of it as served my turn, and not one grain of surplus. I soon 
found out, indeed, that in action there was more danger in 
running away than in standing fast ; and besides, I could not 
afford to lose my commission, which was my chief means of 
support. But, as for that overboUing valour which I have 
heard many of outb talk of, though I seldom observed that it 
influenced them in the actual affiur — that exuberant zeal which 
courts danger as a bride, truly my courage was of a com- 
plexion much less ecstatical. 

Again, the love of a red coat» which, in default of all other 
aptitudes to the profession, has made many a bad soldier and 
some good ones, was an utter stranger to my disposition. I 
cared not a 'bodle' for the company of the misses. Nay, 
though there was a boardingnschool in the village, and though 
we used to meet with its fair inmates at Simon lightfoot's 
weekly practising, I cannot recollect any strong emotions being 
excited on these occasions, excepting the infinite regret with 
which I went through the polite ceremomal of presenting my 
partner with an orange, thrust into my pocket by my aunt for 
this special purpose, but which, had I dared, I certainly would 
have accreted for my own personal use. As for vanity, or love 
of finery for itself, I was such a stranger to it that the difficulty 
was great to make me brush my coat and appear in proper 
trim upon parade. I shall never forget the rebuke of my old 
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oolonel on a morning when the King reviewed a brigade of 
which ours made part. ' I am no friend to eztrayagance, Ensign 
Clutterbuck/ eaid he; 'but» on the day when we are to pass 
before the sovereign of the kingdom, in the name of Qod I 
would have at ieast shown him an inch of clean linen.' 

Thus, a stranger to all the ordinary motives which lead 
young men to make the army their choice, and without the 
least desire to become either a hero or a dandy, I really do not 
know what detennined my thoughts that way, unless it were 
the happy state of half-pay indolence enjoyed by Captain Doo- 
little, who had set up his staff of rest in my native village. 
Every other person had, or seemed to have, something to do, 
less or more. They did not indeed precisely go to school and 
learn tasks, that last of evils in my estimation ; but it did not 
escape my boyish observation that they were all bothered with 
something or other like duty or laboiu< — all but the happy 
Captain Doolittle. The minister had his parish to visit, and 
his preaching to prepare, though perhaps he made more fuss 
than he needed about both. The laird had his fanning and 
improving operations to superintend ; and, besides, he had to 
attend trustee meetings, and lieutenancy meetings, and head- 
courts, and meetings of justices, and what not — ^was as early up 
(that I detested) and as much in the open air, wet and dry, as 
his own grieve. The shojdceeper (the village boasted but one 
of eminence) stood indeed pretty much at his ease behind his 
counter, for his custom was by no means over-burdensome ; but 
still he enjoyed his status^ as the bailie calls it, upon condition 
of tumbling all the wares in his booth over and over, when any 
one chose to want a yard of muslin, a mouse-trap, an ounce of 
caraways, a paper of pins, the Sermons of Mr. Peden, or the 
Life of Jack the OicuU-Qneller (not Killer, as usually errone- 
ously written and pronounced. See my essay on the true 
history of this worthy, where real facts have in a peculiar degree 
been'obscured by fable.) In short, all in the village were under 
the necessity of doing something which they would rather have 
left undone, excepting Captain Doolittle, who walked every 
morning in the open street, which formed the high mall of our 
village, in a blue coat with a red neck, and played at whist the 
whole evening, when he could make up a party. This happy 
vacuity of all employment appeared to me so delicious that it 
became the primary hint which, according to the system of 
Helv^tius, as the minister says, determined my infant talents 
towards the profession I was destined to illustrate. 
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But who, alas, can form a juat eBtiiiiate of their fature pio- 
specta in this deceitful world t I waa not long engaged in my 
new profession before I disoorered that, if the independent in- 
dolence of half-pay was a paradise, the officer must pass through 
the purgatory of duty and service in order to gain admissicm to 
it. Captain Doolittle might brush his blue coat with the red 
neck, or leave it unbrushed, at his pleasure; but Ensign 
Glutterbuck had no such option. Captain Doolittle might go 
to bed at ten o'clock, if he had a mind ; but the Ensign must 
make the rounds in his turn. What was worse, the Captain 
might repose under the tester of his tent-bed until noon, if he 
was so pleased ; but the Ensign, God help him, had to appear 
upon parade at p<^p of day. As for duty, I made that as easy 
as I could, had the sergeant to whisper to me the words of 
command, and bustled through as other folks did. Of service, 
I saw enough for an indolent man : was buffeted up and down 
the world, and visited both the East and West Indies, Elgypt^ 
and other distant places, which my youth had scarce dreamed 
of. The French I saw, and felt too : witness two fingers of my 
right hand, which one of their cursed hussars took off with his 
sabre as neatly as an hospital surgeon. At length the death 
of an old aimt, who left me some fifteen hundred pounds, snugly 
Tested in the three per cents, gave me the long- wished -for 
opportunity of retiring, with the prospect of enjoying a dean 
shirt and a guinea four times a-week at least. 

For the purpose of commencing my new way of life, I selected 
for my residence the village of Kennaquhair, in the south of 
Scotland, celebrated for the ruins of its magnificent monasteiy, 
intending there to lead my future life in the otium cwn digmtaU 
of half-pay and annuity. I was not long, however, in making 
the grand discoveiy that, in order to enjoy leisure^ it is abso- 
lutely necessary it uiould be preceded by occupation. For some 
time it was delightful to wake at daybreak dreaming of the 
reveille, then to recollect my happy emancipation ^m the 
slavery that doomed me to start at a piece of clattering parohr 
ment, turn on my other side, damn the parade, and go to sleep 
again. But even this enjoyment had its termination ; and time, 
when it became a stock entirely at my own disposal, began to 
hang heavy on my hand. 

I angled for two days, during which time I lost twenty hooks, 
and seyeral scores of yards of gut and line, and caught not even 
a minnow. Hunting was out of the question, for the stomach 
of a horse by no means agrees with the half-pay establishment. 
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When I shot^ the shepherds and ploughmen, and my very dog, 
quizzed me ereiy time that I missed, which was, generally 
speakings every time I fired. Besides, the coimtry gentlemen 
in this quarter like their game, and began to talk of prosecu- 
tions and interdicts. I did not give up fighting the French to 
commence a domestic war with the ' pleasant men of Teviot- 
dale,' as the song calls them; so I e'en spent three days (veiy 
agreeably) in cleaning my gun, and disposing it upon two 
hooks over my chimney-piece. 

The success of this accidental experiment set me on tiying 
my skill in the mechanical arts. Accordingly, I took down and 
cleaned my landlady's cuckoo-clock, and in so doing silenced 
that companion of the spring for eyer and a day. I mounted a 
tuming lathe, and, in attempting to use it, I veiy nearly cribbed 
ofE, wiUi an inch-and-half former, one of the fingers which the 
hussar had left me. 

Books I tried, both those of the little circulating library and 
of the more rational subscription-collection maintained by this 
intellectual people. But neither the light reading of the one 
nor the heayy artilleiy of the other suited my purpose. I 
always fell asleep at the fourth or fifth page of history or dis- 
quisition; and it took me a month's hard reading to wade 
through a half-bound trashy novel, during which I was pestered 
with applications to return the volumes by every half-bred 
milliner's miss about the place. In short, during the hours 
when all the town besides had something to do^ I had nothing 
for it but to walk in the churchyard, and whistle till it was 
dinner-time. 

During these promenades, the ruins necessarily forced them- 
selves on my attention, and by degrees I found myself engaged 
in studying the more minute ornaments, and at length the 
general plan, of this noble structure. The old sexton aided my 
labours, and gave me his portion of traditional lore. Eveiy 
day added something to my stock of knowledge respecting the 
ancient state of the building ; and at length I made discoveries 
concerning the purpose of several detadied and very ruinous 
portions <^ it» the use of which had hitherto been either un- 
known altogether or erroneously explained. 

The knowledge which I thus acquired I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of retailing to those visitors whom the progress of a 
Scottish tour brought to visit this celebrated spotb Without 
encroaching on the privilege of my friend the sexton, I became 
gradually an assistant doerone in the task of description and 
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explanaiioD, and often (seeing a fresh party of yisittMrs arrive) 
has he turned over to me those to whom he had told half his 
story, with the flattering ohsenration, ' What needs I say ony 
mair about itf There's the Captain kens mair anent it than I 
do, or any man in the town.' Then would I salute the strangers 
courteously, and expatiate to their astonished minds upon crypts 
and chancels, and naves, arches, Gothic and Saxon architraves, 
mullions, and flying buttresses. It not infrequently happened 
that an acquaintance which commenced in the abbey concluded 
in the inn, which served to relieve the solitude as well as the 
monotony of my landlady's shoulder of mutton, whether roast, 
cold, or hashed. 

By degrees my mind became enlarged : I found a book or 
two whi<£ enlightened me on the subject of Gothic architecture, 
and I read now with pleasure, because I was interested in what 
I read about. Even my chanicter began to dilate and expand. 
I spoke with more authority at the club, and was listened to 
with deference^ because on one subject at least I possessed 
more information than any of its members. Indeed, I found 
that even my storiea about £!gypt, which, to say truth, were 
somewhat threadbare, were now listened to with more respect 
than formerly. * The Captain,' they said, ' had something in 
him after a' : there were few folk kenn'd sae mickle about the 
abbey.' 

With this general approbation waxed my own sense of self- 
importance, and my feeling of general comfort I ate with 
more appetite, I digested with more ease, I lay down at night 
with joy, and slept sound till morning, when I arose with a 
sense of busy importance, and hied me to measure, to examine, 
and to compare the various parts of this interesting structure. 
I lost all sense and consciousness of certain unpleasant sensa- 
tions of a nondescript nature, about my head and stomach, to 
which I had been in the habit of attending, more for the benefit 
of the vUlage apothecary than my own, fbr the pure want of 
something else to think about. I had foimd out an occupation 
unwittingly, and was happy because I had something to do. 
In a word, I had commeneed local antiquary, and was not 
unworthy of the name. 

Whilst I was in this pleasing career of busy idleness, for so 
it might at best be called, it happened that I was one night 
sitting in my little parlour, adjacent to the closet which my 
landlady calls my bedroom, in the act of preparing for an early 
retreat to the reftlms of Morpheus. Dugdale's Afonattieon^ bor- 
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rowed from the library at A ^ was lying on the table before 

me, flanked by some excellent Cheshire cheese (a present, by the 
way, from an honest London citizen, to whom I had explained 
the difference betwixt a Qothio and a Saxon arch), and a glass 
of Yanderhagen's best ale. Thus armed at all points against 
my old enemy Time, I was leisurely and deliciously preparing 
for bed — ^now reading a line of old Dugdale, now sipping my 
ale oiT' munching my bread and cheese, now undoing the strings 
at my breeches' Imees or a button or two of my waistcoat, 
until the village dock should strike ten, before which time I 
make it a role never to go to bed. A loud knocking, however, 
interrupted my ordinary process on this occasion, and the.voice 
of my honest landlord of the George * was heard vociferating, 
' What the deevi]« Mrs. Grimslees, the Captain is no in his bed! 
and a gentleman at our house has ordered a fowl and minced 
collops, and a bottle of sherry, and has sent to ask him to supper, 
to teJl him all about the abbey.' 

'Na»' answered Luckie Grimslees, in the true sleepy tone of 
a Scottish matron when ten o'clock is going to strike, ' he's no 
in his bed, but I'se warrant him no gae out at this time o' night 
to keep folks sitting up waiting for him: the Captain's a 
decent man.' 

I plainly perceived this last compliment was made for my 
hearing, by way both of indicating and of recommending the 
ooune of conduct which Mrs. Grimslees desired I should pursue. 
But I had not been knocked about the world for thirty years 
and odd, and lived a bluff bachelor all the while, to come home 
and be put under petticoat government by my landlady. 
Accordingly, I opened my chamber door, and desired my old 
friend David to walk upstairs. 

' Captain,' said he, as he entered, ' I am as glad to find vou 
up as if I had hooked a twenty pound saumon. There's a 
gentleman up ycmder that will not sleep sound in his bed this 
blessed night unless he has the pleasure to drink a glass of 
wine with you.' 

' You know, David,' I replied, with becoming dignity, ' that 
I cannot with propriety go out to visit strangers at this time 

* The Geoige was, and is, the principal inn in the village of Eennaquhair, or Melrose. 
Bat the hmdlora of the period was not the same oiTH and quiet penon by whom the 
inn is DOW kept Darld Kyle, a M elroee proprietor of no little imixnrtanoe, a flnt-rate 
person of oonaeqnenee in whatever belonged to the business or the town, was the 
original owner and laadlord of the inn. Poor David, like many other bosy men, took so 
mneh care of pablicaflMrs as in some decree to neglect his own. There are persons 
■till alive at Kennaqnhair who can reoogniae him and his peculiarities in the following 
skatoh of mine host of the Geozga 
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of nighty or accept of invitatioxis from people of whom I know 
nothing.' 

David swore a round oath, and added, * Was ever the like 
heard off He has ordered a fowl and egg sauce, apanoake and 
minched collops, and a bottle of sheny. D'ye think I wad 
come and ask you to go to keep company with ony bit English 
rider, that sups on toasted cheese and a cheerer of rum-toddy t 
This is a gentieman eveiy inch of him, and a virtuoso, a clean 
virtuoso — a sad-coloured stand of daithes, and a wig like the 
curled back of a mug ewe. The very first question he speared 
was about the auld drawbrig that has been at the bottcmi of 
the water these twal score yean : I have seen the fundations 
when we were sticking saumon. And how the deevil suld he 
ken ony thing about the auld drawbrig unless he were a 
virtuoso?'* 

David being a virtuoso in his own way, and moreover a 
landholder and heritor, was a qualified judge of all who fre- 
quented his house^ and therefore I could not avoid again tying 
the strings of my knees. 

* That's right, Captain,' vociferated David : ' you twa will be 
as thick as three in a bed an ance ye forgather. I haena seen 
the like o' him my veiy sell since I saw the great Doctor 
Samuel Johnson on his tower through Scotland, whilk tower 
is lying in my back-parlour for the amusement of my guests, 
wi' the twa boards torn aff.' 

' Then the gentleman is a scholar, David f ' 

'I'se uphaud him a scholar,' answered David: 'he has a 
black coat on, or a brown ane, at ony rate.' 

'Is he a dergymanf 

' I am thinking no^ for he looked after his horse's supper 
before he spoke o' his ain,' replied mine host. 

'Has he a servant) ' demanded I. 

' Nae servant,' answered David ; ' but a grand face he has o' 
his ain, that wad gar ony body be willing to serve him that 
looks upon him.' 

'And what makes him think of disturbing me f Ah, David, 
this has been some of your chattering; you are perpetually 
bringing your guests on my shoulders, as if it were my business 
to entertain every man who comes to the George.' 

' What the deO wad ye hae me do^ Captain f ' answered mine 
host ; ' a gentleman lights down, and asks me in a most earnest 
manner what man of sense and learning there is about our 

* There ii more to be nid about tliii old bridge beretfter. Bee Note 4, p. 870. 
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town that can tell him about the antiquitLee of the place, 
and Bpeciallj about the auld abbey — ye wadna hae me tell 
the gentleman a lee f and ye ken weel eneugh there is naebody 
in the town can say a reasonable word about it, be it no your- 
sell, except the bedral, and he is as fou as a piper by this 
time. So, says I, *' There's Captain Clutterbuck, tiuit's a veiy 
civil gentleman, and has little to do forbye telling a' the auld 
cracks about the abbey, and dwells just Imrd by." Then says 
the gentleman to me, '^ Sir," says he, yery civilly, '^ have the 
goodness to step to Captain Clutterbuck with my compliments, 
and say I am a stranger, who have been led to these parts 
chiefly by the fame of these ruins, and that I would call upon 
him, but the hour is late." And mair he said that I have for- 
gotten, but I weel remember it ended, ''And, landlord, get a 
bottle of your best sheny, and supper for two." Te wadna 
have had me refuse to do the genUeman's bidding, and me a 
publican f 

'Well, David,' said I, 'I wish your virtuoso had taken a 
fitter hour ; but as you say he is a gentleman ' 

' I'se uphaud him that : the order speaks for itsell — a bottle 
of sheny, minched ooUops and a fowl — that's speaking like a 
gentleman, I trow f That's right. Captain, button weel up, the 
nighf s raw ; but the water's clearing for a' that ; well he on't 
neist night wi' my lord's boats, and well hae ill luck if I dinna 
send you a kipper to relish your ale at e'en.' * 

In five minutes after tins dialogue I found myself in the 
parlour of the Qeoige, and in the presence of the stranger. 

He was a grave personage, about my own age (which we 
shall call about fifty), and really had, as my friend David 
expressed it» something in his face that inclined men to oblige 
and to serve him. Tet this expression of authority was not 
at all of the cast which I have seen in the countenance of 
a general of brigade, neither was the stranger's dress at all 
miutial. It consisted of a uniform suit of iron-grey clothes, cut 
in rather an old-iaahioned form. His legs were defended with 
strong leathern gambadoes, which, according to an antiquarian 
contrivance, opened at the sides, and were secured by steel 
clasps. His countenance was worn as much by toil and sorrow 
as by age, for it intimated that he had seen and endured much, 
address was singularly pleasing and gentlemanlike, and the 



* TIm noblemui whoM boatB Are mentloiied In fhe text is the late kind and amiable 
Lord SoauneiTllle, an Intiniate friend of the Author. Darld Kyle was a constant and 
privileged attendant when Lord Sonunerrllle had a party for imaring lalmon ; on such 
ooeaaions, eighty or a hundred llih were oftea killed between Qlemean and Iieadeilbot. 
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apologj which he made for disturbing me at sach an hoiur, and 
in such a manner, was so well and handsomely expressed that 
I could not reply otherwise than by declaring my willingness to 
be of service to him. 

* I have been a traveller to-day, sir,' said he, ' and I would 
willingly defer the little I have to say till after supper, for 
which I feel rather more appetised than usual.' 

We sate down to table, and, notwithstanding the stranger^s 
alleged appetite, as well as the gentle preparation of cheese 
and ale which I had already laid aboard, I really believe that I of 
the two did the greater honour to my friend David's fowl and 
minced collops. 

When the cloth was removed, and we had each made a 
tumbler of negus, of that liquor which hosts call sheny and 
guests call Lisbon, I perceived that the stranger seemed pensive, 
silent, and somewhat embarrassed, as if he had something to 
communicate which he knew not well how to introduce. To 
pave the way for him, I spoke of the ancient ruins of the 
monastery, and of their history. But^ to my great surprise, I 
found I had met my match with a witness. The stranger not 
only knew all that I could tell him, but a great deal more ; 
and, what was still more mortifying; he was able, by reference 
to dates, charters, and other evidence of facts, that^ as Bums 
says, ' downa be disputed,' to correct many of the vague tales 
which I had adopted on loose and vulgar tradition, as well as 
to confute more than one of my fatvourite theories on the subject 
of the old monks and their dwellings, which I had sported 
freely in all the presumption of superior information. And 
here I cannot but remark that much of the stranger's argu- 
ments and inductions rested upon the authority of Mr. Deputy 
Register of Scotland* and his lucubrations ; a gentleman whose 
indefatigable research into the national reccnds is like to destroy 
my trade, and that of all local antiquaries, by substituting 
truth instead of legend and romance. Alas, I would the learned 
gentleman did but know how difficult it is for us dealers in 
petty wares of antiquity to 

Pluok from OTir memories a rooted ' legend,' 
Raze out the written reoorde of our brain. 
Or cleanse our boeoms of that perilouB stuff— 

and so forth. It would, I am sure, move his pity to think how 

* Thomas Thomaon, Esq., whose well-desenrsd psnesyrlo ought to be foand on an* 
other page than one written by an Intimate Mend of thmy years' standing. 
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many old dogs he hath set to learn new trick% how many 
venerable parrots he hath taught to sing a new song, how 
many grey heads he hath addled by vain attempts to exchange 
their old tnwnpnmns for his new aumpsimuB. But let it pass. 
Humana perpesn 8umus. All changes round us, past, present, 
and to come : that which was history yesterday becomes fable to- 
day, and the truth of to-day is hatched into a lie by to-morrow. 

Finding myself like to be overpowered in the monastery, 
which I hiad hitherto regarded as my citadel, I began, like a 
skilful general, to evacuate that place of defence, and fight my 
way through the adjacent country. I had recourse to my 
acquaintance with the families and antiquities of the neighbour- 
hood, ground on which I thought I might skirmish at large 
without its being possible for the stranger to meet me with 
advantage. But I was mistaken. 

The man in the iron-grey suit showed a much more minute 
knowledge of these particulars than I had the least pretension 
to. He could tell the very year in which the family of De Haga 
first settled on their ancient barony.* Not a thane within 
reach but he knew his family and connexions — ^how many of his 
ancestors had fallen by the sword of the English, how many in 
domestic brawl, and how many by the hand of the executioner 
for march-treason. Their castles he was acquainted with from 
turret to foundation-stone; and as for the miscellaneous 
antiquities scattered about the country, he knew every one 
of them, from a cromlech to a cairn, and could give as good 
an account of each as if he had lived in the time of the Danes 
or Druids. 

I was now in the mortifying predicament of one who suddenly 
finds himself a scholar when he came to teach, and nothing was 
left for me but to pick up as much of his conversation as I could, 
for the benefit of the next company. I told, indeed, Allan 
Ramsay's story of the Monk and AfiUer^B Wifty in .order to 
retreat with some honour under cover of a parting volley. 
Here, however, my flank was again turned by the eternal 
stranger. 

'You are pleased to be facetious, sir,' said he; 'but you 
cannot be ignorant that the ludicrous incident you mentioned 
is the subject of a tale much older than that of Allan Ramsay.' 

I nodded, unwilling to acknowledge my ignorance, though, 

* Hie Ikmlly of Da Hagft, modonlMd Into Halg, of Bemenlde, 1b of the hii^est 
•aftlqiiity, and It tiM ratjeet of one of the propheeiee of ThomM the Bhymer : 

Betide. bettdetWbete'er bettde^ 
HaJg dMU be Haig of BemenSde. 
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in fact) I knew no more what he meant than did one of my 
friend David's post-hones. 

'I do not aUude,' continued my omniscient companion, <to 
the curious poem published by Pinkerton from the Maitland 
Manuscript) called the Fryars of Berwieky although it presents 
a very minute and amusing picture of Scottish manners during 
the reign of James V. ; but rather to the Italian noyelist^ by 
whom, so far as I know, the stoiy was first printed, although 
unquestionably he first took his original from some andent 
fabliauJ^ 

* It is not to be doubted,' answered I, not yexy well under- 
standing, however, the proposition to which I gave such un- 
qualified assent. 

'Yet,' continued my companion, * I question much, had you 
known my situation and profession, whether you would have 
pitched upon this precise anecdote for my amusementb' 

This observation he made in a tone of perfect good-humour. 
I pricked up my ears at the hint, and answered as politely as I 
could that my ignorance of his condition and rank coi^d be 
the only cause of my having stumbled on anything disagreeable ; 
and that I was most willing to apologise for my unintentional 
ofience so soon as I should know wheroin it consisted. 

'Nay, no ofience, sir,' he replied; 'ofience can only exist 
where it is taken. I have been too long accustomed to mora 
severo and cruel misconstructions to be offended at a popular 
jest) though directed at my profession.' 

' Am I to understand, then,' I answered, ' that I am 
with a Catholic clergyman f ' 

' An unworthy monk of the order of Stb Benedict)' said the 
stranger, ' belonging to a community of your own countiymen, 
long established in France, and scattered unhappily by the 
events of the Revolution.' 

'Then,' said I, 'you are a native Scotchman, and from this 
neighbourhood t ' 

'Not so,' answered the monk; 'I am a Scotchman by ex- 
traction only, and never was in this neighbourhood during my 
whole life.' , 

'Never in tibis neighbourhood, and yet so minutely ac- 
quainted with its histoiy, its traditions, and even its external 
scenery ! Tou surprise me, sir,' I replied. 

* It la cmloiu to mnuurk at how UtU« azpeiiBe of Inyention soooeMlTe agat tra 
content to reoaive amnaemant The aame stoiy which BamaaT and Dnnbw have 
■nooeaalyelj handled forms alio the anl^eot of the modem ikroe No Song, mo Supper. 
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* It 18 not surprising/ he said, 'that I should have that sort 
of local information, when it is considered that my uncle, an 
excellent man, as well as a good Scotchman, the head also of 
our religious community, employed much of his leisure in 
making me acquainted with these particulars; and that I 
myself, disgusted with what has been passing around me, have 
for many years amused myself by digesting and arranging the 
Yarious scraps of information which I derived from my worthy 
relatiTe and other aged brethren of our order.' 

'I presume, sir,' said I, 'though I would by no means 
intrude the question, that you are now returned to Scotland 
with a view to settle amongst your countrymen, since the great 
political catastrophe of our time has reduced your corps f ' 

'No, sir,' replied the Benedictine, 'such is not my intention. 
A European potentate, who still cherishes the Catholic faith, 
has offered us a retreat within his dominions, where a few 
of my scattered brethren are already assembled, to pray to God 
for blessings on their protector and pardon to their enemies. 
No one, I believe, will be able to object to us under our new 
establishment, that the extent of our revenues will be incon- 
sistent with our vows of poverty and abstinence ; but let us 
strive to be thankful to God that the snare of temporal 
abimdance is removed from us.' 

'Many of your convents abroad, sir,' said I, 'enjoyed very 
handsome incomes ; and yet, allowing for times, I question if 
any were better provided for than the monastery of this village. 
It is said to have possessed nearly two thousand pounds in 
yearly money-rent^ fourteen chalders and nine bolls of wheats 
fifty-six chalders five bolls barley, forty-four chalders and ten 
bolls oats, capons and poultry, butter, salt, carriage and 
airiage, peats and kain, wool and ale.' 

' Even too much of all these temporal goods, sir,' said my 
companion, 'which, though well intended by the pious donors, 
served only to make the establishment the envy and the prey 
of those by whom it was finally devoured.' 

' In the meanwhile, however,' I observed, ' the monks had 
an easy life of it» and, as the old song goes — 

Made gnde kale 
On Fridays when they iasted.' 

' I understand you, sir,' said the Benedictine. ' " It is diffi- 
culty" saith the proverb, " to carry a full cup without spilling." 
Unquestionably the wealth of the community, as it endangered 
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the safety of the establishment by exciting the cupidity of others, 
was also in frequent instances a snare to the brethren them- 
selves. And yet we have seen the revenues of convents ex- 
pended, not only in acts of beneficence and hospitality to 
individuals, but in works of general and permanent advantage 
to the world at large. The noble folio collection of French 
historians commenced in 1737, imder the inspection and at the 
expense of the community of St. Maur, wul long show that 
the revenues of the Benedictines were not always spent in self- 
indulgence^ and that the members of that order did not uni- 
formly slumber in sloth and indolence, when they had discharged 
the formal duties of their rule.' 

As I knew nothing earthly at the time about the community 
of St. Maur and their learned labours, I could only return a 
mumbling assent to this proposition. I have since seen this 
noble work in the library of a distinguished family, and I must 
own I am ashamed to reflect that in so wealthy a country as 
ours a similar digest of our historians should not be under- 
taken, under the patronage of the noble And the learned, in 
rivalry of that which the Benedictines of Paris ^executed at the 
expense of their own conventual funds. 

'I perceive,' said the ex -Benedictine, smiling, 'that your 
hereti(»l prejudices are too strong to idlow us poor brethren 
any merits whether literary or spiritual.' 

* Far from it, sir,' said I ; ' I assure you I have been much 
obliged to monks in my time. When I was quartered in a 
monastery in Flanders, in the campaign of 179S, I never lived 
more comfortably in my life. They were jolly fellows the 
Flemish canons, and right sorry was I to leave my good 
quarters, and to know that my honest hosts were to be at the 
mercy of the Bonactdottes, But fortune de la guerre J ' 

The poor Benedictine looked down and was silent. I had 
imwittingly awakened a train of bitter reflections, or rather I 
had touched somewhat rudely upon a chord which aeldom ceased 
to vibrate of itself. But he was too much accustomed to this 
sorrowful train of ideas to sufier it to overcome him. On my 
part, I hastened to atone for my blunder. ' If there was any 
object of his journey to this coimtry in which I could, with 
propriety, assist him, I begged to offer him my best services.' 
I own I laid some little emphasis on the words ' with propriety,' 
as I felt it would Ul become me, a sound Protestant, and a 
servant of government so far as my half-pay was concerned, to 
implicate myself in any recruiting which my companion might 
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have undertaken in behalf of foreign seminaries, or in any 
similar design for the advancement df Popeiy, which, whether 
the Pope be actually the old lady of Babylon or no, it did not 
become me in any manner to advance or countenance. 

My new friend hastened to relieve my indecision. ' I was 
about to request your assistance, sir,' he said, 'in a matter 
which cannot but interest you as an antiquary and a person of 
research. But I assure you it relates entirely to events and 

r arsons removed to the distance of two centuries and a half, 
have experienced too much evil from the violent unsettlement 
of the countiy in which I was bom to bea rash labourer in the 
work of innovation in that of my ancestors.' 

I again assured him of my willingness to assist him in any- 
thing that was not contraiy to my iJlegiance or religion. 

'My proposal,' he replied, 'a£fects neither. May God bless 
the reigning family in Britain ! They are not, indeed, of that 
dynasty to restore which my ancestors struggled and suffered 
in vain; but the Providence who has conducted his present 
Majesty to the throne has given him the virtues necessaiy to 
his time — ^firmness and intrepidity, a true love of his coimtiy, 
and an enlightened view of die datogers by which she is sur- 
rounded. For the religion of these realms, I am contented to 
hope that the great Power, whose mysterious dispensation has 
rent them from the bosom of the church, will, in His own good 
time and manner^ restore them to its holy pale. The efforts of 
an individual obscure and humble as myself might well retard, 
but could never advance, a work so mighty.' 

'May I then inquire, sir/ said I^ 'with what purpose you 
seek this oountryi' 

Ere my eompamon replied, he took Isom his pocket a clasped 
paper book, abmit the size of a regimental orderly-book, full, as 
it seemed, of memoranda ; and drawing one of the candles close 
to him (for David, as a strong proof of his respect for the 
stranger, had indulged us with two), he seemed to peruse the 
contents veiy earnestly. 

' There is among the ruins of the western and of the abbey 
church,' said he, lookii]^ up to me, yet keeping the memorandum- 
book half opei^ iuid occaaioBaUy glancing at it, as if to refresh 
his memoiy, 'a sort of recess or chapel beneath a broken arch, 
and in the immediate vicinity of oae of those shattered €k>thic 
columns which once supported the magnificent roof, whose fall 
has now encumbered that part of the building with its ruins.' 

'I think,' said I, 'that I know whereabouts you are. Is 
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there not in the side wall of the chapel or reoefls which you 
mention a large carved stone, bearing a coat of arms, which no 
one hitherto has been able to decipher t ' 

' You are right,' answered the Benedictine ; and again con- 
sulting his memoranda, he added, ' the arms on the dexter side 
are those of Glendinning, being a cross parted by a cross in- 
dented and countercharged of the same; and on the sinister three 
spur-rowels for those of Avenel ; they are two ancient familiesy 
now almost extinct in this country — ^the tawB party per pale.' 

* I think,' said I, * there is no part of this ancient structure 
with which you are not as well acquainted as was the mason 
who built it. But if your information be correct, he who made 
out these bearings must have had better eyes than mine.' 

' His eyes,' said the Benedictine, * have long been closed in 
death ; probably when he inspected the monument it was in a 
more perfect state, or he may haye deriyed his informaticHi 
from the tradition of the place.' 

*I assure you,' said I, Hhat no such tradition now exists. I 
haye made seyeral reoonnoissances among the old people, in 
hopes to learn something of the armorial bearings, but I neyer 
heard of such a circumstance. It seems odd that you should 
haye acquired it in a foreign land.' 

' These trifling particulars,' he replied, 'were formerly looked 
upon as more important, and they were sanctified to the exiles 
who retained recollection of them because they related to a 
place dear indeed to memory, but which their eyes could never 
again behold. It is possible, in like manner, that on the 
Potomac or Susquehannah you may find traditions current 
concerning places in England which are utterly foi^tten in 
the neighbouriiood where they originated. But to my purpose. 
In this recess, marked by the armorial bearings, lies buried a 
treasure, and it is in order to remove it that I have undertaken 
my present journey.' 

' A treasure ! ' echoed I, in astonishment. 

'Tes,' replied the monk, 'an inestimable treasure, for those 
who know how to use it rightly.' 

I own my ears did tingle a little at the word treasure, and 
that a handsome tilbuiy, with a neat groom in blue and 
scarlet liveiy, having a smart cockade on his glased hat, seemed 
as it were to glide across the room before my eyes, while a 
voice, as of a crier, pronounced in my ear, 'Captain CSlutter- 
buck's tilbuiy — drive up.' But I reusted the devil, and he 
fled from me. 
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' I believe,' said I, 'all hidden treasure belongs either to the 
king or the lord of the soil ; and as I have served his Majesty, 
I cannot concern myself in any adventure which may have an 
end in the Court of Exchequer.' 

'The treasure I seek,' s^dd the stranger, smiling, 'will not 
be envied by princes or nobles: it is simply the heart of an 
upright man.' 

' Ah ! I imderstand you,' I answered ; ' some relic, forgotten 
in the confusion at the Reformation. I know the value which 
men of your persuasion put upon the bodies and limbs of saints. 
I have seen uie Three Kings of Cologne.' 

'The relics which I seek, however,' said the Benedictine, 
' are not precisely of ifliat nature. The excellent relative whom 
I have already mentioned amused his leisure hours with 
putting into form the traditions of his family, particularly 
some remarkable circumstances which took place about the 
first breaking out of the schism of the church in Scotland. He 
became so much interested in his own labours that at length 
he resolved that the heart of one individual, the hero of his 
tale, should rest no longer in a land of heresy, now deserted by 
all his kindred. As he knew where it was deposited, he formed 
the resolution to visit his native coimtry for the purpose of 
recovering this valued relic. But age, and at length disease, 
interfered with his resolution, and it was on his deathbed that 
he charged me to imdertake the task in his stead. The various 
important events which have croisrded upon each other, our 
ruin and our exde, have for many years obliged me to poet- 
pone this delegated duty. Why, indeed, itransf er the relics of 
a holy and wcnrthy man to a country where religion and virtue 
are become the mockery of the scomert I have now a home, 
which I trust may be permanent, if anything in this earth can 
be termed so. Thither will I transport the heart of the good 
fthther, and beside the shrine which it shall occupy I will 
construct my own grave.' 

' ' He must, indeed, have been an excellent man,' replied I, 
'whose memory, at so distant a period, calls forth such strong 
marks of regard.' 

'He was, as you justly term him,' said the ecclesiastic, 
'indeed excelleivt— excellent in his life and doctrine, excellent, 
above all, in his seH-denied and dimnterested sacrifice of all 
that life holds dear to principle and to friendship. But you 
shall read his history. I shall be happy at once to gratify 
your curiosity and to show my sense of your kindness, if you 
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will have the goodness to procure me the means of acoomplish' 
ing my object.' 

I replied to the Benediotine that^ as the rubbish amongst 
which he proposed to search was no part of the ordinaiy bunal* 
ground, and as I was on the best terms with the sexton, I had 
little doubt that I could procure him the means of executing 
his pious purpose^ 

With this promise we parted lor the night; and on the 
ensuing morning I made it my business to see the sexton, who^ 
for a small gratuity, readily granted permissi<m of search, on 
condition, however, that he should be present himself, to see 
that the stranger removed nothing of intrinsic value. 

'To banes, and skulls, and hearts, if he can find ony, he 
shall be welcome,' said this guardian of the ruined monasteiy, 
* there's plenty a' about^ an he's curious of them ; but if there 
be ony picts (meaning peihaps pTz), or chalishes, or the like 
of such Popish veshells of gold and nlver, deil hae me an I con- 
neeve at their being removed.' 

The sexton also stipulated that our researches should take 
place at nighty being unwilling to excite observation or give 
rise to scandaL 

My new acquaintance and I spent the day as became lovers 
of hoar antiquity. We visited eveiT comer of these magni- 
ficent ruins again and again during the forenoon ; and, having 
made a comfortable dinner at David's, we walked in the after- 
noon to such places in the neighbourhood as ancient traditi<m 
or modem conjecture had rendered markwortny. Night found 
us in the interior of the ruins, attended by the sexton, who 
carried a daik lantern, and stumbling alternately over the 
graves of the dead and the fragments of that architecture 
' which they doubtless trusted would have canopied their bones 
till doomsday.' 

I am by no means particularly superstitious, and yet there 
was that in the present service which I did not very much like. 
There was something awful in the resolution of disturbing, at 
such an hour, and in such a place, the still and mute sanctity 
of the grave. My companions were free from this impression — 
the stranger from his energetic desire to execute the purpoae 
for which he came, and the sexton from habitual indifference. 
We soon stood in the aisle which, by the accoimt of the Bene- 
dictine, contained the bones of the family of Glendinning, and 
were busily employed in removing the rubbish from a comer 
which the stranger pointed out. If a half-pay Captain could 
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haye represented an ancient Border knight^ or an ex-Benediotine 
of the nineteenth oentuiy a wisard monk of the sixteenth, we 
might have aptlj enough personified the search after Michael 
Sootfs lamp and book of magic power. But the sexton would 
have been de trap in the group.* 

Ere the stranger, assisted by the sexton in his task, had 
been long at work, the j came to some hewn stones, which 
seemed to haye made pcurt of a small shrine, though now dis- 
placed and destroyed. 

'Let us remoYC these with caution, my friend,' said the 
stranger, ' lest we injure that which I come to seek.' 

'Tliey are prime stanes,' said the sexton, 'picked free eyery 
ane of them : warse than the best wad neyer serve the monlu, 
I'se warrant.' 

A minute after he had made this observation, he exclaimed, 
* I hae fund something now that stands again' ike spade, as if 
it were neither earth nor stane.' 

The stranger stooped eagerly to assist him. 

'Na, na, haill o' my ain,' said the sexton : 'nae halves or 
quarters'; and he lifted from amongst the ruins a small leaden 
box. 

'Tou will be disappointed, my friend,' said the Benedictine, 
'if you expect anything there but the mouldering dust of a 
human hearty closed in an inner case of porphyry.' 

I interposed as a neutral party, and taking the box from the 
sexton, reminded him that^ if there were treasure concealed in 
it» still it could not become the property of the finder. I then 
proposed that^ as the place was too djuek to examine the con- 
tents of the l^en casket^ we diould adjourn to David's, where 
we might have the advantage of light and fire while carrying 
on our investigation. The stranger requested us to go before, 
assuring us that he would f oUow in a few minutes. 

I fancy that Old Mattocks suspected these few minutes 
might be employed in effecting further discoveries amongst the 
tombs, for he glided back through a side-aisle to watch the 
Benedictine's motions, but presently returned, and told me in a 
whisper, that 'The gentleman was on his knees amang the 
cauld stanes, praying like ony saunt.' 

* This to one of those Tpnmmmm which mtiat now read awkwaitUy, einee every one 
knows that the Novelist and tbe Aathor of the Lay cf tk» Ixut Minatrd is the lame 
person. Bat hefore the avowal was made, the Aathor was foroed into this and similar 
ofBnces against good taste to meet an uvoment. often repeated, that there was some- 
thing very mysterions in the Antlior of WamHejft rsMrve eoneeming Sir Walter Soott, 
an aathor sofllciently volnminons at least I had a sreat mind to remove the passages 
flmn this edition, bat tlie more oandid way is to explain how they came thereu 
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I stole back, and beheld the old man actually employed as 
Mattocks had infonned me. The language seemed to be Latin; 
and as the whispered yet solemn accent glided away through 
the ruined aisles, I could not help reflecting how long it was 
since they had heard the forms of that religion, for the exercise 
of which they had been reared at such cost of time, taste, 
labour, and expense. ' Come away — come away,' said I ; 'let 
us leave him to himself. Mattocks ; this is no business of ours.' 

' My certes, no. Captain,' said Mattocks ; ' ne'ertheless, it 
winna be amiss to keep an ee on him. My father, rest his saul, 
was a horse-couper, and used to say he never was cheated in a 
naig in his life saving by a west-country Whig frae Kilmarnock 
that said a grace ower a dram o' whidcy. But this gentleman 
will be a Roman, I'se wanant t ' 

' Tou are perfectly right in thati Saunders,' said I. 

' Ay, I have seen twa or three of their priests that were 
chased ower here some score o' years syne. They just danced 
like mad when they looked on the friars' heads and the nuns' 
heads in the cloister yonder: they took to them like auld 
acquaintance like. Od, he is not stirring yet^ mair than he 
were a throughnstane ! I never kenn'd a Boman, to say kenn'd 
him, but ane— mair by token, he was the only ane in the town 
to ken — and that was a/uld Jock of the Pend. It wad hae been 
lang ere ye fand Jock praying in the abbey in a thick nighty 
wi' his knees on a oauld stane. Jock likit a kirk wi' a chimley 
in't. Mony a merry ploy I hae had wi' him down at the inn 
yonder ; and when he died, decently I wad hae earded him ; 
but) or I gat his grave weel howkit^ some of the quality, that 
were o' his ain imhappy persuasion, had the eorpse wbirried 
away up the water, and buried him after their ain pleasure, 
doubtless — they kenn'd best. I wad hae made nae great charge. 
I wadna hae excised Johnnie, dead or alive. Stay, see — Uie 
strange gentleman is coming.' 

' Hold the lantern to assist him, Mattocks,' said I. ' This 
is rough walking, sir.' 

' Yes,' replied the Benedictine ; ' I may say with a poet who 
is doubtless familiar to you * 

' I should be surprised if he were,' thought I internally. 

The stranger continued : 

' Saint Francis be my speed 1 how oft to-night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves 1 ' 

We are now clear of the churchyard,' said I, ' and have but 
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a short walk to David's, where I hope we shall find a cheerful 
fire to enliven us after our night's work.' 

We entered, aooordingly, the litUe parlour, into which Mat- 
tocks was also about to piish himself with sufficient ef&ontery, 
when David, with a most astounding oath, expeUed him by 
head and shoulders, d — ^ning his curiosity, that would not let 
gentlemen be private in their own inn. Apparently mine host 
considered his own presence as no intrusion, for he crowded up 
to the table on which I had laid down the leaden box. It was 
frail and wasted, as might be guessed, from having lain so many 
years in the ground. On opening it, we found deposited within 
a case made of porphyry, as the stranger had announced to us. 

'I fancy,' he saic^ 'gentlemen, your curiosity will not be 
satisfied — ^perhaps I should say that your suspicions will not 
be removed — unless I undo tibis casket; yet it only contains 
the mouldering remains of a heart, once the seat of the noblest 
thoughts.' 

He undid the box with great caution ; but the shrivelled 
substance which it contained bore now no resemblance to what 
it might once have been, the means used having been appar^ 
ently unequal to preserve its shape and colour, although they 
were adequate to prevent its total decay. We were quite satis- 
fied, notwithstanding, that it was what the stranger asserted, 
the remains of a human heart ; and David readily promised 
his influence in the village, which was almost co-ordinate with 
that of the bailie himself, to silence all idle rumours. He was, 
moreover, pleased to favour us with his company to supper j and 
having taken the lion's share of two bottles of sherry, he not 
only sanctioned with his plenaiy authority the stranger's 
removal of the heart, but, I believe, would have authorised the 
removal of the abbey itself, were it not that it happens con- 
siderably to advantagid the worthy publican's own custom. 

The object of the Benedictine's visit to the land of his fore- 
fathers being now accomplished, he annoimced his intention of 
leaving us early in the ensuing day, but requested my company 
to breakfast with him before his departure. I came accordingly, 
and when we had finished our morning's meal, the priest took 
me apart, and, pulling from his pocket a large bundle of papers, 
he put them into my hiwds. ' These,' said he, ' Captain Clutter- 
buck, are genuine memoirs of the sixteenth century, and exhibit 
in a singular, and, as I think, an interesting, point of view the 
manners of that period. I am induced to believe that their 
publication will not be an imacceptable present ta the British 
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publio ; and I willingly make aver to you any profit that may 
accrue from such a transaction.' 

I stared a litUe at this annunciation, and obeerved, that the 
band seemed too modem for the date he assigned to ^e manu- 
script. 

'Do not mistake me, sir,' said the Benedictine; * I did not 
mean to say the memoirs were written in the sixteenth century, 
but only that they were compile^l'f'oxi^ authentic materials of 
that period, but written in the taste and language of the present 
day. My uncle commenced this book ; and I, partly to improve 
my habit of Finglish composition, partly to divert melancholy 
thoughts, amused my leisure hours wiUi continuing and con- 
cluding it. You wUl see the period of the stoiy where my 
uncle leaves off his narrative and I commence mine. In fttct^ 
they relate in a great measure to different persons, as well as 
to a different period. 

Betaining the papers in my hand, I proceeded to state to 
him my doubts whether, as a good Protestant^ I could under- 
take or superintend a publication written probably in the spirit 
of Popery. 

'You will find,' he said, ' no matter of controversy in these 
sheets, nor any sentiments stated with which, I trust, the good 
in all persuasions will not be willing to join. I remembered I 
was writing for a land unhappily divided from the Catholic 
faith; and I have taken care to say nothing which, justly 
interpreted, could give ground for accusing me of partiality. 
But if, upon collating my narrative with the proofs to which I 
refer you — for you will find copies of many of the original 
papers in that parcel — you are of opinion that I have been 
partial to my own faith, I freely give you leave to correct my 
errors in that respect. I own, however, I am not conscious of 
this defect^ and have rather to fear that the Catholics may be 
of opinion that I have mentioned circumstances respecting the 
decay of discipline which preceded, and partly occasioned, the 
great schism, called by you the Beformation, over which I ought 
to have drawn a veil. And, indeed, this is one reason why I 
choose the papers should appear in a foreign land, and pass to 
the press through the hands of a stranger.' 

To this I h&d nothing to reply, unless to object my own 
incompetency to the task the good fthther was desirous to im- 
pose upon me. On this subject he was pleased to say more, I 
fear, than his knowledge of me fully warranted — ^more, at any 
rate, than lAj modesty will permit me to record. At length he 
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ended with advising me, if I continued to feel the diffidence 
which I stated, to apply to some veteran of literaturey whose 
experience might supply my deficiencies. Upon these terms 
we parted, with mutual expressions of regard, and I have never 
since heard of him. 

After several attempts to perose the quires of paper thus 
SLDgolarly conferred on me, in which I was interrupted by the 
most inexplicable fits of yawning, I at length, in a sort of despair, 
communicated them to our village dub, from whom they found 
a more favourable reception than the unlucky conformation of 
my nerves had been able to afford them. They unanimously 
pronounced the work to be exceedingly good, and assured me 
I would be guilty of the greatest possible injury to our flourish- 
ing village if I should suppress what threw such an interesting 
and radiant light upon the history of the ancient Monastery of 
St. Mary. 

At length, by dint of listening to their opinion, I became 
dubious of my own ; and, indeed, when I heuxl passages read 
forth by the sonorous voice of our worthy pastor, I was scarce 
more tired than I have felt myself at some of his own sermons. 
Such and so great is the difference betwixt reading a thing 
one's self, maldng toilsome way through all the difficulties of 
manuscript, and, as the man says in the play, * having the 
same read to you ' : it is positively like being wafted over a 
creek in a boat, or wading through it on your feet, with the 
mud up to your knees. Still, however, there remained the great 
difficulty of finding some one who could act as editor, corrector 
at once of the press and of the language, which, according to 
the schoolmaster, was absolutely necessary. 

Since the trees walked forth to choose themselves a king, 
never was an honour so bandied about. The parson would not 
leave the quiet of his chimney-comer ; the bailie pleaded the 
dignity of his situation, and the approach of the great annual 
faur, as reasons against going to Edinburgh to make arrange- 
ments for printing the Benedictine's Manuscript. The school- 
master alone seemed of malleable stuff; and, desirous perhaps 
of emulating the fame of Jedediah Cleishbotham, evinced a wish 
to undertake this momentous conmiission. But a remonstrance 
from three opulent farmers, whose sons he had at bed, board, 
and schooling for twenty pounds per annum a-head, came like 
a frost over the blossoms of his literary ambition, and he was 
compelled to decline the service. 
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In these circum&tanoefi, sir, I apply to yon, by the advice of 
our little council of war, nothing doubting you will not be dis- 
inclined to take the duty upon you, as it is much connected 
with that in which you have distinguished yourself. What I 
request is, that you will review, or rather revise and correct^ 
the inclosed packet, and prepare it for the press, by such altenir 
tions, additions, and curtailments as you think necessary. 
Forgive my hinting to you that the deepest well may be ex- 
hausted, the best corps of grenadiers, as our old general of 
brigade expressed himself, may be used up. A few hints can 
do you no harm ; and, for the prise-money, let the battle be 
first won, and it shall be parted at the drumrhead. I hope you 
wiU take nothing amiss t^t I have said. I am a plain soldier, 
and little accustomed to compliments. I may add, that I 
should be well contented to march in the front with you — ^that 
is, to put my name with yours on the title-page. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Your unknown humble Servant^ 

CUTHBBBT CLUTrBBBUCK. 

ViLLi^QE or Ebnkaqtthaib, 
qf April 18— 

For the Author of Wa/terUy, etc., 
care of Mr. John Ballantyne, 
Hanover Street, Edinbuigh. 
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ANSWEE 

BY 

THE AUTHOR OP WAVERLET 

TO THE 

FOREOOmO LETTER 

FBOM 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK 

DsAR Captain — 

Do not admire ihat^ notwithstanding the distance and 
ceremon J of your address, I return an answer in the terms of 
familiarity. The truth is, your origin and native country are 
better known to me than even to yourself. Tou derive your 
respectable parentage, if I am not greatly mistaken, from a land 
which has afforded much pleasure, as well as profit, to those 
who have traded to it successfully. I mean that part of the 
terra incognita which is called the province of Utopia. Its 
productions, though censured by many (and some who use tea 
and tobacco without scruple) as idle and unsubstantial luxuries, 
have nevertheless, like many other luxuries, a general accept- 
ation, and are secretly enjoyed even by those who express the 
greatest scorn and dislike of them in publia The dram-drinker 
is often the first to be shocked at the smell of spirits ; it is not 
unusual to hear old maiden ladies declaim against scandal; 
the private bookcases of some gravenaeeming men would not 
brook decent eyes j and many, I say not of the wise and learned, 
but of those most anxious to seem such, when the spring-lock of 
their library is drawn, their velvet cap pulled over their ears, 
their feet insinuated into their turkey slippers, are to be found, 
were their retreats suddenly intruded upon, busily engaged with 
the last new novel. 
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I have said, the truly wise and learned disdain these shifts, 
and will open the said novel as avowedly as they would the lid 
of their snuff-box. I will only quote one instance, though I 
know a hundred. Did you know the celebrated Watt of Bir- 
mingham, Captain Clutterbuck t I believe not, though, from what 
I am about to state, he would not have failed to have sought 
an acquaintance wil^ you. It was only once my fortune to 
meet him, whether in body or in spirit it matters not. There 
were assembled about half a score of our Northern Lights, who 
had amongst them, Heaven knows how, a well-known character 
of your country, Jedediah Cleishbotham. This worthy person, 
having come to Edinburgh during the Christmas vacation, had 
become a sort of lion in the place, and was led in leash from 
house to house along with the guisards, the stone-eater, and 
other amusements of the season, which ' exhibit their unpar^ 
alleled feats to private family parties, if required.' Amidst this 
company stood Mr. Watt^ the man whose genius discovered the 
means of multiplying our national resources to a degree perhaps 
even beyond his own stupendous powers of calculation and 
combination — bringing the treasures of the abyss to the summit 
of the earth, giving the feeble arm of man the momentum 
of an Afrite, commanding manufactures to arise, as the rod of 
the prophet produced water in the desert, affording the means 
of dispensing with that time and tide which wait for no man, 
and d sailing without that wind which defied the commands 
and threats of Xerxes himself.* This potent commander of 
the elements, this abridger of time and space, this magician, 
whose cloudy machinery has produced a change on the world 
the effects of which, extraordinary as they are, are perhaps only 
now beginning to be felt^ was not only the most profounid man 
of science, the most successful combiner of powers and calculator 
of numbers, as adapted to practical puipoees^ was not only one 
of the most generally weU-inf ormed, but one of the best and 
kindest of human beings. 

There he stood, surrounded by the little band I have men- 
tioned of Northern literati, men not less tenacious, generally 
speaking, of their own fame and their own opinions than the 
national regiments are supposed to be jealous of the high 
character which they have won upon service. Methinks I yet 

* RfoteUir the iaetnioai Anthor alliidM to the natkiiiel adage : 

The king lald aatt. 
Bat the wind aaid no. 

Cor aehoolmaater, who la alao a lMid-«arreyor» thinks tfaia whole paaaage refen to 
Mr. Watt's improremanta on the ateam-engine.— Ifote by GAPXAiir CLumnBUOs. 
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Bee and hear what I shall never see or hear again. In his 
eighty-fifth year, the alert, kind, benevolent old man had his 
attention alive to eveiy one's question, his inf onnation at every 
one's oommand. 

His talents and fancy overflowed on eveiy subject. One 
gentleman was a deep philologist — ^he talked with him on the 
origin of the alphabet as if he had been coeval with Cadmus ; 
another a celebrated critic — ^you would have said the old man 
had studied political economy and beUes-lettres all his life ; of 
science it is unnecessary to speak, it was his own distinguidied 
walk. And yet^ Captain Clutterbuck, when he spoke with your 
countryman, Jedediah Cleishbotham, you would have sworn he 
had been coeval with Claver'se and Burley, with the persecutors 
and persecuted, and could number eveiy shot the dragoons had 
fired at the fugitive Covenanters. In fact^ we discovered that 
no novel of the least celebrity escaped his perusal, and that the 
gifted man of science was as much addicted to the productions 
of your native country (the land ci Utopia aforesaid)— in other 
words, as shameless and obstinate a peruser of novels as if he 
had been a very milliner^s apprentice of eighteen. I know little 
apology for troubling you with these things, excepting the 
desire to commemorate a delightful evening, and a wish to 
encourage you to shake off that modest diffidence which makes 
you afraid of being supposed connected with the fairyland of 
delusive fiction. I will requite your ti^ of verse from Horace 
himself, with a paraphrase for your own use, my dear Captain, 
and for that of your country club, excepting in reverence the 
clergyman and schoolmaster : 

N0 iU antUliB Hbi amorjmdori, eto. 

Take thon no aoom, 

Of fiotton bom« 
Fair fietion's muse to woo ; 

Old Homer's theme 

Was hat a dream, 
Himaelf a fiction too. 

Having told you your country, I must next» my dear Captain 
Clutterbuck, make free to mention your own immediate descent. 
You are not to suppose your land of prodigies so little known 
to us as the careful concealment of your origin would seem to 
imply. But you have it in common with many of your country, 
studiously and anxiously to hide any connexion with it. There 
is this difference, indeed, betwixt your countrymen and those of 
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our more material world, that many of the most estimahle of 
them, such as an old Highland gentleman called Ossian, a monk 
of Bristol oaUed Rowlej, and others, are inclined to pass them- 
selves off as denizens of the land of reality, whereas most of our 
f ellow-citisens who deny their countiy are such as that country 
would be very willing to disclaim. The especial circumstances 
you mention relating to your life and services impose not upon 
us. We know the versatility of the unsubstantial species to 
which you belong permits them to assume all manner of dis- 
guises : we have seen them apparelled in the caftan of a Persian, 
and the silken robe of a Chinese,* and are prepared to suspect 
their real character under every disguise. But how can we be 
ignorant of your country and manners, or deceived by the 
evasion of its inhabitants, when the voyages of discovery t which 
have been made to it rival in number those recorded by Purohas 
or by Hackluyt f And to show the skill and perseverance of 
your navigators and travellers, we have only to name Sindbad, 
Aboulf ouaris, and Bobinson Crusoe. These were the men for 
discoveries. Could we have sent Captain Greenland to look 
out for the north-west passage, or Peter Wilkins to examine 
Baffin's Bay, what discoveries might we not have expected ! 
But there are feats, and these both numerous and extraordinary, 
performed by the inhabitants of your country, which we read 
without once attempting to emulate. 

I wander from my purpose, which was to assure you, that I 
know you as well as the mother who did not bear you, for 
MacDuff's peculiarity sticks to your whole race. Tou are not 
bom of woman, unless, indeed, in that fig^urative sense in which 
the celebrated Maria Edgeworth may, in her state of single 
blessedness, be termed mother at the finest family in England. 
You belong, sir, to the editors of the land of Utopia, a sort of 
persons for whom I have the highest esteeoL How is it possible 
it should be otherwise, when you reckon among your corpora- 
tion the sage Cid Hamet Benengeli, the short-fa^ president of 
the SpectcUor^s dub, poor Ben Silton, and many others, who 
have acted as gentlemen-ushers to works which have cheered 
our heaviest, and added wings to our lightest, hours t 

What I have remarked as peculiar to editors of the class in 
which I venture to enrol you is the happy combination of 
fortuitous circumstances, wluch usually put you in possession 
of the works which you have the goodness to bring into public 

* BetThe P^nUm LdUn, and The CUimn t^ffhe World. 
t See Lm Voifagu Imaginaiirti, 
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notice. One walks on the searflhore, and a waye oasts on land 
a small cylindrical trunk or casket^ containing a manuscript 
much damaged with sea-water, which is with difficulty deci- 
phered, and so forth.* Another steps into a chandler's shop, 
to purchase a pound of butter, and behold ! the waste-paper on 
which it is laid is the manuscript of a cabaliBt.t A third is so 
fortunate as to obtain from a woman who lets lodgings the 
curious contents of an antique bureau, the property of a 
deceased lodger.} All these are certainly possible occurrences ; 
but» I know not how, they seldom occur to any editors save 
those of your country. At least I can answer for myself, that 
in my soutaiy walks by the sea, I never saw it cast ashore any- 
thing but dulse and tfmgle, and now and then a deceased star- 
fish; my landlady never presented me with any manuscript 
save her cursed bill ; and the most interesting of my discoveries 
in the way of waste-paper was finding a favourite passage of 
one of my own novds wrapt round an ounce of snuff. No, 
Captain, the funds from which I have drawn my power of 
amusing the public have been bought otherwise than by fortui- 
tous adventure. I have buried myself in libraries, to extract 
from the nonsense of ancient days new nonsense of my own. I 
have turned over volumes which, from the pot-hooks I was 
obliged to decipher, might have been the cabalistic manuscripts 
of Cornelius Agrippa, although I never saw ' the door open and 
the devil come in.'§ But all the domestic inhabitants of the 
libraries were disturbed by the vehemence of my studies : 

From my reoearch the boldest spider fled. 
And moths, retreating, trembled as I read. 

From this learned sepulchre I emerged, like the Magician 
in the Fernan Tales from his twelvemonth's residence in the 
moimtain, not like him to soar over the heads of the multitude, 
but to mingle in the crowd, and to elbow amongst the throng, 
making my way from the highest society to the lowest, under- 
going the scorn, or, what is harder to brook, the patronising 
condescension of the one, and enduring the vulgar fcooiliarity of 
the other; and all^ you wiUsay, for what! To collect materials 
for one of those manuscripts with which mere chance so often 
accommodates your countrymen — in other words, to write a 
successful novel. * 0, Athenians, how hard we labour to deserve 
your praise ! ' 

* 86ttheiniloryq^Jiitoiiuc(A«& \ Ad^mdwm<^aQ%immu 

X Ad/omJhiift^anAtom. 
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I might stop here^ my dear Qutterbuek; it would have a 
touching efiect^ and the air of proper deference to oar dear 
public. But I will not be false with you, though falsehood is 
— excuse the observation — ^the current coin of your country ; 
the truth is, I have studied and lived for the purpose of gratify- 
ing my own curiosity, and passing my own time ; and though 
the result has been that^ in one shape or other, I have been 
frequently before the public^ perhaps more frequently than 
prudence warranted, yet I cannot daim from them the favour 
due to those who have dedicated their ease and leisure to the 
improvement and entertainment of others. 

Having communicated thus freely with you, my dear Cap- 
tain, it follows of course that I will gratefully accept of your 
communication, which, as your Benedictine observed, divides 
itself both by subject, manner, and age into two parts. But 
I am sorry I cannot gratify your literary ambition by suffering 
your name to appear upon the title-page; and I will candidly 
toll you the reason. 

The editors of your country are of such a soft and passive 
disposition that mey have frequently done themselves great 
disgrace by giving up the coadjutors who first brought them 
into public notice and public favour, and suffering their names 
to be used by those quacks and impostors who live upon the 
ideas of others. Thus I shame to tell how the sage Cid Hamet 
Benengeli was induced by one Juan Avellaneda to play the 
Turk with the ingenious Miguel Cervantes, and to publish a 
Second Part of the adventures of his hero, the renowned Don 
Quixote, without the knowledge or co-operation of his principal 
aforesaid. It is true, the Arabian sage returned to his allegiance, 
and thereafter composed a genuine continuation of the Knight 
of La Manoha, in which the said Avellaneda of Tordesillas is 
severely chastised. For in this you pseudo^itors resemble the 
juggler's disciplined ape, to which a sly old Scotsman likened 
James I. : ^ If you have Jackoo in your hand you can make him 
bite me ; if I have Jackoo in my hand I can make him bite you.' 
Yet^ notwithstanding the amende honorable thus made by Cid 
Hamet Benengeli, his temporary defection did not the less 
occasion the decease of the ingenious hidalgo Don Quixote, if 
he can be said to die whose memoiy is immortal. Cervantes 
put him to death lest he should again fall into bad hands. 
Awful yet just consequence of Cid Hamet's defection I 

To quote a more modem and much less important instance. 
I am sorry to observe my old acquaintance, Jedediah Cleish- 
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botham, baa misbehaved himself so far as to desert his original 
patron and set up for himself. I am afraid the poor peda- 
gogue will make little by his new allies, unless the pleasure of 
entertaining the publio, and, for aught I know, the gentlemen 
of the long robe, with disputes about his identity.* Observe, 
therefore. Captain Clutterbuck, that, wise by these great ex- 
amples, I receive you as a partner, but a Bleeping partner only. 
As I give you no title to employ or use the firm of the co- 
partnery we are about to form, I will announce my property 
in my title-page, and put my own msA on my own chattels, 
which the attorney tells me it will be a crime to counterfeit, as 
much as it would to imitate the autograph of any other empiric 
— a crime amounting, as advertisements upon little vials assure 
us, to nothing short of felony. If, therefore, my dear friend, 
your name should hereafter appear in any title-page without 
mine, readers will know what to think of you. I scorn to use 
either arguments or threats ; but you cannot but be sensible 
that, as you owe your literary existence to me on the one 
hand, so^ on the other, your very all is at my disposal. I can 
at pleasure cut off your annuity, strike your name from the 
half-pay establishment — ^nay, actually put you to death, with- 
out being answerable to any one. These are plain words to a 
gentleman who has served during the whole war ; but I am 
aware you will take nothing amiss at my hands. 

And now, my good sir, let us address ourselves to our task, 
and arrange as we best can the manuscript of your Benedictine, 
so as to suit the taste of this critical age. You will find I have 
made very liberal use of his permission to alter whatever seemed 
too favourable to the Chureh of Rome, which I abominate, were 
it but for her fasts and penances. 

Our reader is doubtless impatient, and we must own with 
John Bunyan : 

We have too long detain'd him in the porch. 
And kept him fi^m the eanahine with a torch. 

Adieu, therefore, my dear Captain ; remember me respectfully to 

* I am liiiee man eometty inftwmed that Mr. CtoUhboUiam dtod ■ame montha 
iliiee at Gandereleagli, and that the panon aaaomlBg bia nania ia an Impoator. The 
real Jededlah made a moat Christian and edifyiiig Baa; and, aa I am oadi uy inlbnned, 
harlng aant for a CamaronJan dergyman when he waa in artu aito . waa ao ftntonate aa 
to oonvinoe the good man that, after all, he had no wlah to bring aown on the acattared 
remnant at Moontain Ibllca ' the bonneta at Bonny Dondee. ' Hard that the apecnlatorB 
la print and paper wOl not allow a good man to reat quiet in hia graTe I 

Thia note, and the paewa«ea In the text, were oocaaioned by a London bookadler 
haTlng printed, aa a apeeulatlon, an additional eoUeetion of TaJa cf mg Lomdktd which 
waa not ao fbrtuaate aa to soooeed In paaaing on the wold aa genuine. 
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the parson, the Bchoobnaster, and the bailie, and all friends of the 
happy dub in the village of Kennaquhair. I have never seen, 
and never shall see, one of their faces ; and, notwithstanding, I 
believe that as jet I am better acquainted with them than any 
other man who lives. I shall soon introduce you to my jocund 
friend, Mr. John BaUantvne of Trinity Grove, whom you will 
find warm from hia match at singlenBtick with a brother pub- 
lisher.** Peace to their differences 1 It is a wrathful tnule, 
and the irritabile ffemut comprehends the bookselling as well as 
the book-writing species. — Once more adieu ! 

ThbAuthob of Wavsblsy. 



* In ooueqiiMkM of the pamido Taka qfwtiif LmuOord printed In London, u alratdy 
menticmed, the late Mr. John BallantTne, toe Author's pabllsher, had a oontroveriy 
with the interloping btMtopolfet, each fmlrawg that hisJedediah GUkhbotbam was the 
real Simon Pore. 
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THE MONASTERY 



CHAPTER I 

a^ ! the monks, the monloB, they did the miaohief 1 
Theirs all the grossness, all the superstition 

Of a most gross and superstitions age. 
May He be praised that sent the hMithftd tempest 
And scatter d all these pestilential yaponrs I 
But that we owed them all to vender liarlot 
Throned on the seven hills with her cup of gold, 

1 will as soon believe, with kind Sir Boger, 

That old Moll White took wing with cat and broomstick, 
And raised the last night's thunder. 

Old Flay. 

Thb village described in the Benedictine's manuscript by the 
name of Kennaquhair bears the same Celtic termination which 
occurs in Traquhair, Caquhair, and other compounds. The 
learned Chalmers derives this word * quhair ' from the winding 
course of a stream ; a definition which coincides, in a remarkable 
degree, with the serpentine turns of the river Tweed near the 
village of which we speak. It has been long famous for the 
splendid Monastery of St. Mary, founded by David the First 
of Scotland, in whose reign were formed, in the same county, the 
no less splendid establishments of Melrose, Jedburgh, and Kelso. 
The donations of land with which the King endowed these 
wealthy fraternities procured him from the monkish historians 
the epithet of Saint^ and from one of his impoverished descend- 
ants the splenetic censure, ' that he had been a sore saint for the 
crown.' 

It seems probable, notwithstanding, that David, who was a 
wise as well as a pious monarch, was not moved solely by reli- 
gious motives to those great acts of munificence to the chiutsh, 
but annexed political views to his pious generosity. His posses- 
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sioiis in Northtimberlaad and CumberLand beoame preoarioua 
after the loss of the Battle of the Standard ; and sinoe the com- 
paratively fertile valley of Teyiotdale was likely to become the 
frontier of his kingdom, it is probable he wished to secure at 
least a part of these valuable possessions by placing them in the 
hands of the monks, whose property was for a long time respected, 
even amidst the rage of a frontier war. In this manner alone 
had the King some chance of ensuring protection and security 
to the cultivators of the soil; and, in foct^ for several ages 
the possessions of these abbeys were each a sort of Goshen, 
enjoying the calm light of peace and Immunity, while the rest 
of the country, occupied by wild dans and marauding barons, 
was one dark scene of confusion, blood, and unremitted outrage. 

But these immunities did not continue down to the union of 
the crowns. Long before that period the wars betwixt Eng- 
land and Scotland had lost their original character of inters 
national hostilities, and had become on the part of the T^^glii^^ 
a struggle for subjugation, on that of the Scots a desperate and 
infuriated defence of their liberties. This introduced on both 
sides a degree of fury and animosity unknown to the earlier 
period of their histoiy ; and as religious scruples soon gave way 
to national hatred^ spurred by a love of plunder, the patrimony 
of the church was no Icmger sacred from incunions on either 
side. Still, however, the tenants and vassals of the great abbeys 
had manv advantages over those of the lay barons, who were 
harassed by constant military dul^, until thc^ became desperate, 
and lost all relish for the arts of peace. The vassals of the 
church, on the other hand, were only liable to be called to anna 
on general occasions, and at other times were permitted in com- 
parative quiet to possess their farms and feus.* They, of course, 
exhibited superior skill in everything that related to the culti- 
vation of the scmI, and were therefore both wealthier and better 
informed than the military retainers of the restless chiefs and 
nobles in their neighbourhood. 

The residence (^ these church vassals was usually in a small 
village or hamlet^ where, for the sake of mutual aid and protec- 
tion, some thirty or forty families dwelt together. This was 
called the town, and the land belonging to the various families 
by whom the town was inhabited was called the township. 
They usually possessed the land in conmion, though in various 
proportions, according to their several grants. The part of the 
township properly arable, and kept as such continuially under 

* See Camich Taniote. Note 1. 
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the plough, was called vnrfiM. Here the use of quantities of 
manure supplied in some degree the exhaustion of the soil, and 
the feuars raised tolerable oats and bear, usually sowed on 
alternate ridges, on which the labour of the whole community 
was bestowed without distinction, the produce being divided 
after harvest^ agreeably to their respective interests. 

There was, besides, au^Jkld land, from which it was thought 
possible to extract a crop now and then, after which it was 
abandoned to the 'skyey influences' until the exhausted powers 
of vegetation were restored. These out-field spots were selected 
by any f euar at his own choice, amongst the sheep-walks and 
hills which were always annexed to the township^ to serve as 
pasturage to the commimity. The trouble of cultivating these 
patches of out-field, and the precarious chance that the crop 
would pay the labour, were considered as giving a right to any 
feuar who chose to undertake the adventure to the produce 
which might result from it. 

There remained the pasturage of extensive moo^^ where the 
valleys often afibrded good grass, and upon which the whole 
cattle belonging to the community fed indiscriminately during 
the summer, under the chaige of the town-herd, who regularly 
drove them out to pasture in the morning, and brought them 
back at night, without which precaution they would have fallen 
a speedy prey to some of the snatchers in the neighbourhood. 
These are things to make modem agriculturists hold up their 
hands and stare ; but the same mode of cultivation is not yet 
entirely in desuetude in some distant parts of North Britain, 
and may be witnessed in full force and exercise in the Zetland 
Aichipdago. 

The habitations of the church feuars were not less primitive 
than their agriculture. In each village or town were several 
small towers, having battlements projecting over the side 
walls, and usually an advanced angle or two with shot- 
holes for flanking the doorway, which was always defended 
by a strong door of oak, studded with nails, and often by an 
exterior grated door of iron. These small peel-houses were 
ordinarily inhabited by the principal f euais and their families ; 
but, upon the alann of approaching danger, the whole inhabit- 
ants thronged from their own miserable cottages, which were 
situated around, to garrison these points of defence. It was 
then no easy matter for a hostile party to penetrate into the 
village, for tiie men were habituated to the use of bows and 
fireanns, and the towels being generally so placed that the 
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diaohaige from one oroflsed that of another, it was impossible 
to assault any of them indiTiduaUy. 

The interior of these houses was usually sufficiently wretched, 
for it would have been folly to have furnished them in a manner 
which could excite the avarice of their lawless neighbours. Yet 
the families themselves exhibited in their appearance a degree 
of comfort, information, and independence which could haidly 
have been expected. Their in-field supplied them with bread 
and home-brewed ale, their herds and flocks with beef and 
mutton (the extravagance of killing lambs or calves was never 
thought of). Each family killed a mart, or fat bullock, in 
November, which was salted up for winter use, to which the 
goodwif e could, upon great occasions, add a dish of pigeons or 
a fat capon ; the ill-cultivated garden afforded ' lang-oede ' ; and 
the river gave salmon to serve as a relish during tiie season of 
Lent. 

Of fuel they had plenty, for the bogs afforded turf ; and the 
remains of the abused woods continued to give them logs for 
biuming, as well as timber for the usual domestic purposes. In 
addition to these comforts, the goodman would now and then 
sally forth to the greenwood, and mark down a buck of season 
with his gun or his cross-bow ; and the father confessor seldom 
refused Imn absolution for the trespass, if duly invited to take 
his share of the smoking haunch. Some, still bolder, made, 
either with their own domestics or by associating themselves 
with the moss-troopers, in the language of shepherds, ' a start 
and overloup ' ; and the golden ornaments and silken head-gear 
worn by the females of one or two families of note were invidi- 
ously traced by their neighbours to such successful excursions. 
This, however, was a more inexpiable crime in the eyes of the 
abbot and community of St. Mary's than the borrowing one of 
the ' gude king's deer ' ; and they failed not to discountenance 
and punish, by every means in their power, offences which were 
sure to lead to severe retaliation upon the property of the 
church, and which tended to alter the character of their 
peaceful vassalage. 

As for the information possessed by those dependants of the 
abbacies, they might have been truly said to be better fed than 
taught, even though their fare had been worse than it was. 
Still, however, they enjoyed opportunities of knowledge from 
which others were excluded. The monks were in general well 
acquainted with their vassals and tenants, and familiar in the 
families of the better class among them, where they were sure 
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to be received with the respect due to their twofold character 
of spiritual father and secular landlord. Thus it often hap- 
pened, when a boy displayed talents and inclination for study, 
one of the brethren, with a yiew to his being bred to the church, 
or out of good-nature, in order to pass away his own idle time, 
if he had no better motive, initiated him into the mysteries of 
reading and writing, and imparted to him such other knowledge 
as he himself possessed. And the heads of these allied families, 
having more time for reflection, and more skill, as well as 
stronger motives for improving their small properties, bore 
amongst their neighbours the character of shrewd, intelligent 
men, who claimed respect on account of their comparative 
wealth, even while they were despised for a less warlike and 
enterprising turn than the other Borderers. They lived as 
much as they well could amongst themselves, avoiding the 
company of others, and dreading nothing more than to be 
involved in the deadly feuds and ceaseless contentions of the 
secular landholders. 

Such is a general picture of these communities. During the 
fatal wars in the commencement of Queen Mary's reign they 
had suffered dreadfully by the hostile invasions. For the 
English, now a Protestant people, were so far from sparing the 
church lands, that they forayed them with more imrelenting 
severity than even the possessions of the laity. But the peace 
of 1550 had restored some degree of tranquillity to these dis- 
tracted and harassed regions, and matters began again gradually 
to settle upon the former footing. The monks repaired their 
ravaged shrines; the feuar again roofed his small fortalice 
which the enemy had ruined; the poor labourer rebuilt his 
cottage — an easy task, where a few sods, stones, and a few 
pieces of wood from the next copse furnished all the materials 
necessary. The cattle, lastly, were driven out of the wastes 
and thickets in which the remnant of them had been secreted ; 
and the mighty bull moved at the head of his seraglio and 
their followers, to take possession of their wonted pastures. 
There ensued peace and quiet^ the state of the age and nation 
considered, to the Monastery of St. Maxy and its dependencies 
for several tranquil years. 



CHAPTER II 

In yon lone Tile hia early youth was bred, 
Not solitaiy then ; the bn^le-hom 
Of fell Alecto often waked its windings, 
From where tiie brook joins the mi^estio river 
To the wild northern bog, the oorlew's haunt, 
Where ooses forth its first and feeble streamlet 

Wb have said that most of the feuars dwelt in the village be- 
longing to their township. This was not» howerer, uniyexsall j 
the case. A lonely tower, to which the reader must now be 
introduced, was at least one exception to the general rule. 

It was of small dimensions, yet larger than those which 

occurred in the village, as intimating that^ in case of assault^ 

the proprietor would have to rely upon his own unassisted 

strength. Two or three miserable huts, at the foot of the 

/ f ortalice, held the bondsmen and tenants of the feuar. The 

I site was a beautiful greep knoll, which started up suddenly in 

\ the very throat of a wild and narrow glen, and which, being 

surrounded, except on one side, by the winding of a small 

stream, afforded a position of considerable strength. 

But the great security of Glendearg; for so the place was 
called, lay in its secluded and almost hidden situation. To 
reach the tower, it was necessary to travel three miles up the 
glen, crossing about twenty times the little stream, which, 
winding through the narrow valley, encountered at every hun- 
dred yaids the opposition of a rock or precipitous bank on the 
one side, which altered its course, and caused it to shoot off in 
an oblique direction to the other. The hills which ascend on 
each side of this glen are very steep, and rise boldly over the 
stream, which is thus imprisoned within their barriers. The 
sides of the glen are impracticable for horse, and are only to be 
traversed by means of the sheep-paths which lie along their 
sides. It would not be readily supposed that a road so hope- 
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1688 and 80 difficult could lead to any habitation xoare important 
than the summer shealing of a ahepherd. 

Yet the glen, thoo^ lonely, neariy inaooessible, and sterile, 
was not then abeolutely vcod of beauty. The turf which 
covered the Bmall pcMrtion of level ground on the ndes of the 
stream was as close and verdant as if it had occupied the 
scythes of a hundred gardeners once a-fortnight ; and it was 
garnished with an embroidery of daisies and wild-Aowers which 
the scythes would certainly have destroyed. The little brook, 
now confined betwixt closer limits, now left at large to choose 
its course through the narrow valley, danced carelessly on from 
stream to pool, light and unturbid, as that better dass of 
spirits who pass their way through life, yielding to insurmount- 
able obstacles, but as far frcmi being subdued by them as the 
sailor who meets by dianoe with an unfavourable wind, and 
shimes his course so as to be driven back as little as possible. 

The mountains, as they would have been called in England, 
SeaUM the steep Inraes, rose abruptly over the little glen, here 
presenting ihe grey face of a rode, from which the turf had 
been peeled by the torrents, and there displaying patches of 
wood and copse, which had escaped the waste of the cattle and 
the sheep of the feuara, and which, feathering naturally up the 
beds of empty toxrents, or occupying the concave recesses of 
the bank, gave at once beauty and variety to the landscape. 
Above these scattered woods rose the hill in barren but purple 
majesty ; the dark rich hue, particukriy in autumn, contrast- 
ing beautifully with the thickets of oak and birch, tiie moun- 
tam-ashes and thorns, the alders and quivering aspens, which 
chequered and varied the descent, and not less with the dark- 
green and velvet turf, which composed ibe level part of the 
narrow glen. 

Yet, tiiough thus embellished, the scene could neitiier be 
strictly termed sublime or beautiful, and scarcely even pictur- 
esque or striking. But its extreme solitude pressed on the 
heart ; the traveller felt that uncertainty whither he was going, 
or in what so wild a path was to terminate, which at times 
strikes more on the imagination than the grand features of 
a show-scene, when you know the exact distance of the inn 
where your dinner is bespoke, and at the moment preparing. 
These are ideas, however, of a far later age ; for at the time we 
treat of, the picturesque, the beautiful^ the sublime, and all 
their intermediate shades, were ideas absolutely unknown to the 
inhabitants and occasional visitors of Glendearg. 
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These bad, however, attadhed to the scene feelings fitting 
the time. Its name, signifying the Red Valley, seems to have 
been derived not only from the purple colour of the heath, 
with which the upper part of the rising banks was profusely 
dothed, but also ^m ike dark red colour of ihe rooks, and of 
the precipitous earthen banks, which in that country are called 
' scaurs.' Another glen, about the head of Ettriok, luis acquired 
the same name from similar circumstances ; and Uiere are prob- 
ably more in Scotland to which it has been given. 

As our Glendearg did not abound in mortal visitants, supeiv 
stition, that it might not be absolutely destitute of inhabitants, 
had peopled its recesses with beings belonging to another world. 
The savage and capricious Brown Man of the Moors, a being 
which seems the genuine descendant of the Northern dwarfs, 
was supposed to be seen there frequently, especially after the 
autumnal equinox, when the fogs were thick and objects not 
easily distinguished. The Scottish fairies, too^ a whimsical, 
irritable, and mischievous tribe, who, though at times capri- 
ciously benevolent^ were more frequently adverse to mortals, 
were also supposed to have formed a residence in a particularly 
wild recess of the glen, of which the real name was, in allusion 
to that circumstance, Corrie-naa-Shian, which, in corrupted 
Celtic, signifies the Hollow of the Fairies. But the neighbours 
were more cautious in speaking about this place, and avoided 
giving it a name, from an idea common then throughout all the 
Briti^ and Celtic provinces of Scotland, and still retained in 
many places, that to speaJc either good or ill of this ci^pricious 
race of imaginary beings is to provoke their resentment^ and 
that secrecy and silence is what they chiefly desire from those 
who may intrude upon their revels or discover their haunts. 

A mysterious terror was thus attached to the dale, which 
afforded access from the broad valley of the Tweed, up the little 
glen we have described, to the fortalioe called the Tower of 
Glendearg. Beyond the knoll, where, as we have said, the 
tower was situated, the hills grew more steep, and narrowed on 
the slender brook, so as scarce to leave a footpath ; and there 
the glen terminated in a wild waterfall, where a slender thread 
of water dashed in a precipitous line of foam over two or three 
precipices. Yet farther in the same direction, and above these 
successive cataracts, lay a wild and extensive morass, frequented 
only by water^f owl — ^wide, waste, apparently almost interminable, 
and serving in a great measure to separate the inhabitants of 
the glen from those who lived to the northward. 
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To restless and indefatigable moss-troopers, indeed, these 
morasses were well known, and sometimes afforded a retreat. 
They often rode down the glen, called at this tower, asked 
and received hospitality, but still with a sort of reserve on the 
part of its more peaceful inhabitants, who entertained them as 
a party of North American Indians might be received by a new 
European settler, as much out of fear as hospitality, while the 
uppermost wish of the landlord is the speedy departure of the 
savage guests. 

This had not always been the current of feeling in the little 
valley and its tower. Simon Glendinning, its former inhabitant^ 
boasted his connexion by blood to that ancient family of 
Glendonwyne, on the western border. He used to narrate at 
his fireside, in the autumn evenings, the feats of the family 
to which he belonged, one of whom fell by the side of the 
brave Earl of Douglas at Otterboume. On these occasions 
Simon usually held upon his knee an ancient broadsword, 
which had belonged to his ancestors before any of the family 
had consented to accept a fief under the peaceful dominion of 
the monks of St. Mary's. In modem days, Simon might have 
lived at ease on his own estate, and quietly munnured against 
the fate that had doomed him to dwell there, and cut off his 
access to martial renown. But so many opportimities, nay, so 
many calls, there were for him who in Uiose days spoke big to 
make good his words by his actions, that Simon Glendinning 
was soon under the necessity of marching with the men of the 
halidome, as it was called, of St. Mary's, in that disastrous 
campaign which was concluded by the battle of Pinkie. 

The Catholic clergy were deeply interested in that national 
quarrel, the principal object of which was to prevent the union 
of the infant Queen Mary with the son of the heretical Henry 
YIII. The monks had called out their vassals, under an 
experienced leader. Many of themselves had taken anns, and 
marched to the field, under a banner representing a female, 
supposed to personify the Scottish Church, kneeling in the atti- 
tude of prayer, with the legend, AfflictcB tponsoe ne chliviscaris. 

The Scots, however, in all their wars, had more occasion for 
good and cautious generals than for excitation, whether political 
or enthusiastic. Their headlong and impatient courage uni- 
formly induced them to rush into action without duly weighing 
either their own situation or that of their enemies, and the 
inevitable consequence was frequent defeat. With the dolorous 
slaughter of Pinkie we have nothing to do, excepting that, 
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among ten thouBand men of low and high degree, Simon Olen- 
dinning, of the Tower of Qlendearg, bit the dust^ no way dis- 
paraging in his death that ancient raoe from whidi he claimed 
hia descent. 

When the doleful news, which spread terror and mouning 
through the whole of ScoUand, reached the Tower of Glendearg^ 
the widow of Simon, Elspeth Brydone by her family name, was 
alone in that desolate habitation, excepting a hind or two, alike 
past martial and agricultural labour, and the helpless widows 
and families of those who had fallen with their master. The 
feeling of desolation was universal ; but what availed itf The 
monks, their patrons and protectors^ were driven from their 
abbey by the English forces, who now overran the country, 
and compelled at least an appearance of submission on the part 
of the inhabitants. The Protector, Somerset^ formed a strong 
camp among the ruins of the ancient castle of Roxburgh, and 
compelled the neighbouring country to come in, pay tribute^ 
and take assurance from him, as the phrase then went. Indeed, 
there was no power of resistance remaining; and the few 
barons, whose high spirit disdained even the appearance of 
surrender, could only retreat into the wildest fastaesses of the 
country, leaving their houses and property to the wrath of the 
English, who detached parties everywhere to distress, by 
military exaction, those whose chiefs had not made their 
submission. The abbot and his commimity having retreated 
beyond the Forth, their lands were severely forayed, as their 
sentiments were held peculiarly inimioa] to the alliance with 
England. 

Amongst the troops detached on this service was a small 
party commanded by Stawarth Bolton, a captain in the English 
army, and full of &e blunt and unpretending gallantry and 
generosity which have so often distinguished that nation. 
Resistance was in vain. Elspeth Brydone, when she descried 
a dozen of horsemen threading their way up the glen, with a 
man at their head whose scarlet cloak, bright armour, and 
dancing plume proclaimed him a leader, saw no better proteo- 
tion for herself than to issue from the iron gate, covered with 
a long mourning veil, and holding one of her two sons in each 
hand, to meet the Englishman, state her deserted oonditiony 
place the little tower at his command, and beg for his mercy. 
She stated, in a few brief words, her intention, and added, ^ I 
submit^ because I have nae means of resistance.' 

* And I do not ask your submission, mistress, for the same 
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reaaoD,' replied the Englishman. 'To be satisfied of your 
peaceful intentions is all I ask ; and, from what you tell me, 
there is no reason to doubt them.' 

'At leasts sir,' said Elspeth Biydone, 'take share of what 
our spence and our gamers afford. Your horses are tired; 
your folk want refreshment.' 

' Not a whit — ^not a whit,' answered the honest Englishman ; 
' it shall never be said we disturbed by carousal the widow of 
a brave soldier, while she was mourning for her husband. 
Comrades, face about. Yet stay,' he added, checking his war- 
horse, ' my parties aro out in every direction ; they must have 
some token that your family are under my assurance of safety. 
Here, my little fellow,' said he, speaking to the eldest boy, 
who might be about nine or ten years old, 'lend me thy 
bonnet.' 

The child reddened, looked sulky, and hesitated, while the 
mother, with many a ' fye ' and ' nay pshaw,' and such sarsenet 
chidings as tender mothers give to spoiled children, at length 
succeeded in snatching the bonnet from him, and handing it to 
the English leader. 

Stawarth Bolton took his embroidered red cross from his 
barrot"Cap, and putting it into the loop of the boy's bonnet^ 
said to the mistress, for the title of lady was not given to 
dames of her degree, ' By this token, which all my people wOl 
respect, you will be freed from any importunity on the part of 
our f orayers.' * He placed it on the boy's head ; but it was no 
sooner Uiero than the little fellow, his veins swelling and his 
eyes shooting fire through tears, snatched the bonnet from his 
head, and, ere his mother could interfere, skunmed it into the 
brook. The other boy ran instantly to fish it out again, threw 
it back to his brother, first taking out the cross, which, with 
great veneration, he kissed and put into his bosom. The 
Englishman was half-diverted, half-surprised with the scene. 

' What mean ye by throwing away St. George's red cross f ' 
said he to the elder boy, in a tone betwixt jest and earnest. 

'Because St. George is a Southern saint^' said the child, 
sulkily. 

' Good 1 ' said Stawarth Bolton. ' And what did you mean 
by taking it out of the brook again, my little fellow t' he 
demanded of the younger. 

'Because the priest says it is the common sign of salvation 
to all good Christians.' 

* See GtUantry. NoteS. 
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'Why, good again!' said the honest soldier. 'I protest 
unto you, mistreas, I envy you these boys. Are they both 
yoursf' 

Stawarth Bolton had reason to put the question, for 
Halbert Glendinning, the elder of the two, had hair as dark as 
the raven's plumage, black eyes, large, bold, and sparkling, 
that glittered under eyebrows of the same complexion, a skin 
deep embrowned, though it could not be termed swartiiy, and 
an air of activity, frankness, and determination far beyond his 
1^. On the other hand, Edward, the younger brother, was 
l^ht-haired, blue -eyed, and of fairer complexion, in counte- 
nance rather pale, and not exhibiting that rosy hue which 
colours the sanguine cheek of robust health. Yet the boy had 
nothing sickly or ill-conditioned in his look, but was, on the 
contrary, a fair and handsome child, with a smiling face and 
mild yet cheerful eye. 

The mother glanced a proud motherly glance, first at the 
one and then at the other, ere she answered the RngliRhmii.n 
— ' Surely, sir, they are both my children.' 

'And by the same father, mistress f said Stawarth; but^ 
seeing a blush of displeasure arise on her brow, he instantly 
added, ' Nay, I mean no offence ; I would have asked the same 
question at any of my gossips in merry Lincoln. Well, dame, 
you have two fair boys ; I would I could borrow one, for Dame 
Bolton and I live childless in our old hall. Come, little fellows, 
which of you will go with me ? ' 

The trembling mother, half-fearing as he spoke, drew the 
children towards her, one with either hand, while they both 
answered the stranger. ' I will not go with you,' said HaJbert, 
boldly, 'for you are a false-hearted Southern, and the Southerns 
killed my father ; and I will war on you to the death, when I 
can draw my father's sword.' 

' God-a-mercy, my little levin -bolt^' said Stawarth, 'the 
goodly custom of deadly feud will never go down in thy day, 
I presume. And you, my fine white-head, will you not go 
with me, to ride a cock-horse 1 ' 

' No,' said Edward, demurely, ' for you are a heretic' 

'Why, God-a-meroy still!' said Stawarth Bolton. 'Well, 
dame, I see I shall find no recruits for my troop from you ; 
and yet I do envy you these two little chubby knaves.' He 
sighed a moment^ as was visible, in spite of gotget and corslet^ 
and then added, ' And yet my dame and I would but quairel 
which of the knaves we should like best ; for I should wish for 
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the blaok-eyed rogae, and she, I warrant me, for that blue- 
eyed, fair- haired darling. Natheless, we most brook our 
solitary wedlock, and wiah joy to those that are more fortu- 
nate. Seigeant Brittson, do thou remain here till recalled; pro- 
tect this family, as under assurance ; do them no wrong, and 
suffer no wrong to be done to them, as thou wilt answer it. 
Dame, Brittson is a married man, old and steady ; feed him on 
what you will, but give him not over much liquor.' 

Dame Glendinning again offered refreshments, but with a 
faltering voice, and an obvious desire her invitation should 
not be accepted. The fact was, that, supposing her boys as 
precious in the eyes of the Englishman as in her own (the most 
ordinary of parental errors), she was half afraid that the 
admiration he expressed of them in his blunt manner might end 
in his actually carrying off one or other of the little darlings 
whom he appeeuned to covet so much. She kept hold of their 
hands, therefore, as if her feeble strength could have been of 
service had any violence been intended, and saw with joy she 
could not disguise the little 'party of horse coimtermarch, in 
order to descend the glen. Her feelings did not escape 
Stawarth Bolton. 'I forgive you, dame,' he said, 'for being 
suspicious that an English falcon was hovering over your 
Scottish moor-brood. But fear not — those who have fewest 
children have fewest cares ; nor does a wise man covet those 
of another household. Adieu, dame; when the black -eyed 
rogue is able to drive a foray from England, teach him to spare 
women and children, even for the sake of Stawarth Bolton.' 

' €rod be with you, gallant Southern ! ' said EUspeth Glen- 
dinning, but not till he was out of hearing, spurring on his 
good horse to regain the head of his party, whose plumage and 
armour were now glancing and gradually disappearing in the 
distance, as they winded down the glen. 

'Mother,' said the elder boy, 'I will not say "amen" to a 
prayer for a Southern.' 

' Mother,' said the younger, more reverentially, ' is it right 
to pray for a heretic ? ' 

'The God to whom I pray only knows,' answered poor 
Elspeth; 'but these two words, "Southern" and "heretic," 
have already cost Scotland ten thousand of her best and bravest, 
and me a husband and you a father ; and, whether blessing or 
banning, I never wish to hear them more. Follow me to the 
place, sir,' she said to Brittson, ' and such as we have to offer 
you shall be at your disposal.' 



CHAPTER III 

They lighted down on Tweed water. 

And blew their ooalB sae het, 
And fired the March and TeTiotdals, 

All in an evening late. 

Auld Maitlamd. 

Thb report soon spread through the patrimony of St. Mary's 
and its vicinity that the mistress of Glendeaxg had received 
assurance from the English captain, and that her cattle were 
not to be driven of^ or her com burnt. Among others who 
heard this report^ it reached the ears of a lady who^ once much 
higher in raiJs: than Elspeth Glendinning, was now by the same 
calamity reduced to even greater misfortune. 

She was the widow of a brave soldier, Walter Avenel, de- 
scended of a very ancient Border family, who once possessed 
immense estates in Eskdale. These had long since passed from 
them into other hands, but they still enjoyed an ancient barony 
of considerable extent, not very far from the patrimony of St. 
Maiys, and lying upon the same side of the river with the 
narrow vale of Glendeaig, at the head of which was the little 
tower of the Glendinnings. Here they had lived, bearing a 
respectable rank amongst the gentiy of their province, though 
neither wealthy nor powerful. This general regard had been 
much augmented by the skill, coiirage, and enterprise which 
had been displayed by Walter Avenel, the last baron. 

When Scotland began to recover from the dreadful shock 
she had sustained after the battle of Pinkie Gleuoh, Avenel was 
one of the first who^ assembling a small force, set an example in 
those bloody and unsparing skirmishes which showed that a 
nation, though conquered and overrun by invaders, may yet 
wage against them such a war of detail as shall in the end be- 
come fatal to the foreigners. In one of these, however, Walter 
Avenel fell, and the news which came to the house of his fathers 
was followed by the distracting intelligence that a party of 
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Englishmen were ooming to plunder the mansion and landa of 
hiB widow, in order, b j this act of tenor, to preyent others 
from following the example of the deceased. 

The nnfortimate ladj had no better refuge than the miser- 
able cottage of a shepherd among the hills, to which she was 
hastily removed, scarce conscious where or for what purpose 
her terrified attendants were removing her and her infant 
daughter from her own house. Here she was tended with all 
the duteous service of ancient times by the shepherd's wife, 
Tibb Tacket, who in better days had been her own bowei^ 
woman. For a time the lady was unconscious of her misery ; 
but when the first stunning effect of grief was so far passed 
away that she could form an estimate of her own situation, the 
widow of Avenel had cause to envy the lot of her husband in 
his dark and silent abode. The domestics who had guided her 
to her place of refuge were presently obliged to disperse for 
their own safety, or to seek for necessary subsistence ; and the 
shepherd and his wife, whose poor cottage she shared, were soon 
after deprived of the means of afibrding their late mistress even 
that coarse sustenance which they had gladly shared with her. 
Some of the English forayers had discovered and driven off the 
few sheep which had escaped the first researches of their avarice. 
Two cows shared the fate of the remnant of their stock ; they 
had afforded the family almost their sole support^ and now 
famine appeared to stare them in the face. 

* We are broken and beggared now, out and out,' said old 
Martin, the shepherd, and he wrung his hands in the bitter- 
ness of agony ; ' the thieves — the harrying thieves ! not a doot 
left of the haiU hirsel 1 ' 

'And to see poor Grizsy and Crummie,' said his wife, ' turn- 
ing back their necks to the byre, and routing while the stony- 
hearted villains were brogging them on wi' tibeir lances 1 ' 

* There were but four of them,' said Martin, ' and I have seen 
the day forty wad not have ventured this length. But our 
strength and manhood is gane with our puir maister 1 ' 

'For the sake of the holy rood, whisht^ manl' said the good- 
wife; 'our leddy is half gane already, as ye may see by that 
fleightering of the ee-lid — a word mair and she's dead outright' 

'I could almost wish,' said Martin, 'we were a' gane, for 
what to do passes my puir wit. I care little for mysell, or you, 
Tibb ; we can make a fend — ^work or want— we can do baith, 
but she can do neither.' 

They canvassed their situation thus openly before the lady, 
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oonyinoed by the paleness of her look, her quiyering lip, and 
dead-set eye that she neither heaid nor understood what they 
were saying. 

' There is a way,' said the shepherd, ' but I kenna if she 
oould bring her heart to it : there's Simon Glendinning's widow 
of the glen yonder has had assuranoe from the Southern loons, 
and nae soldier to steer them for one cause or other. Now, if 
the leddy oould bow her mind to take quarters with Elspeth 
Glendinning till better days cast up, nae doubt it wad be doing 
an honour to the like of her, but — — ' 

' An honour ! ' answered Tibb ; ' ay, by my word, sic an 
honour as wad be pride to her kin mony a lang year after her 
banes were in the mould. Oh 1 gudeman, to hear ye even the 
Lady of Avenel to seeking quarters wi' a kirk-yassal's widow ! ' 

' Loth should I be to wii^ her to it,' said Martin ; * but what 
may we do ? To stay here is mere starvation ; and where to go, 
I'm sure I ken nae mair than ony tup I ever herded.' 

* Speak no more of it,' said the widow of Avenel, suddenly 
joining in the conversation, ' I will go to the tower. Dame 
Elspeth is of good folk, a widow, and the mother of orphans ; 
she will give us house-room until something be thought upon. 
These evil showers make the low bush better than no bield.' 

'See there — see there,' said Martin, 'you see the leddy has 
twice our sense.' 

' And natural it is,' said Tibb, ' seeing that she is convent- 
bred, and can lay silk broidery, forbye white- seam and shell- 
work.' 

' Do you not think,' said the lady to Martin, still clasping 
her child to her bosom, and making it clear from what motives 
she desired the refuge, ' that Dame Glendinning will make us 
welcome?' 

* Blythely welcome— blythely welcome, my leddy,' answered 
Martin, cheerily, ' and we shall deserve a welcome at her hand. 
Men are scarce now, my leddy, with these wars ; and gie me a 
thought of time to it, I can do as gude a day's darg as ever I 
did in my life, and Tibb can sort cows with ony living woman.' 

' And muckle mair could I do,' said Tibb, ' were it in ony 
feasible house ; but there will be neither pearlins to mend nor 
pinners to busk up in Elspeth Glendinning's.' 

' Whisht wi' your pride, woman,' said the shepherd ; ' eneugh 
ye can do, baith outside and inside, an ye set your mind to it ; 
and hard it is if we twa canna work for three folks' meat, forbye 
my dainty wee leddy there. Come awa' — come awa', nae use in 
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ataying here langer; we haye five Soots miles over moss and 
muir, and that ifl nae easy walk for a leddj bom and bred.' 

Household stuff there was little or none to remove or oare 
for; an old pony which had escaped the plunderers, owing 
partly to its pitiful appearance, partly from the reluctance which 
it showed to be caught by strangers, was employed to carry the 
few blankets and other trifles which they possessed. When 
Shagram came to his master's well-known whistle, he was sur- 
prised to find the poor thing had been wounded, though slightly, 
by an anew, which one of the f orayers had diot off in anger 
after he had long chased it in vain. 

'Ay, Shagram,' said the old man, as he applied something 
to the wound, ' must you rue the lang-bow as weel as all of us ? ' 

'What comer in Scotland rues it notl' said the Lady of 
Avenel. 

'Ay, ay, madam,' said Martin, 'God keep the kindly Scot 
from ibe cloth-yard shafts and he will keep himself from the 
handy stroke. But let us go our way ; the trash that is left I 
can come back for. There is nae ane to stir it but the good 
neighbours, and they ' 

' For the love of Qod, goodman,' said his wife, in a remon- 
strating tone, 'baud your peace! Think what ye're saying, 
and we hae sae muckle wild land to go over before we win to 
the girth gate.' 

The husband nodded acqtdescence ; for it was deemed highly 
imprudent to speak of the fairies either by their title of good 
neighbours* or by any other, especially when about to pass the 
places which they were supposed to haunt. 

They set forward on their pilgrimage on the last day of 
October. 'This is thy birthday, my sweet Mary,' said the 
mother, as a sting of bitter recollection crossed her mind. 'Oh, 
who could have Mlieved that the head which, a few years since, 
was cradled amongst so many rejoicing friends, may perhaps 
this night seek a cover in vain 1 ' 

The exiled family then set forward — ^Maiy Avenel, a lovely 
giri between five and six years old, riding gipsy fashion upon 
Shagram, betwixt two bundles of bedding ; tike Lady of Avenel 
walking by the animal's side ; Tibb leading the bridle ; and Old 
Martin walking a little before, looking anxiously around him to 
explore the way. 

Martin's task as guide, after two or three miles' walking, 
became more difficult than he himself had expected, or than 

* SeeNoteS. 
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he was willing to avow. It happened that the extenaiye range 
of pasturage with which he was oonyeraant lay to the west, 
and to get into the little vallej of Glendeaig he had to proceed 
easterly. In the wilder districts of Scotland^ the passage from 
one vale to another, otherwise than by descending that which 
you leave and reascending the other, is often very difficult^ 
Heights and hollows, mosses and rocks, intervene, and all those 
local impediments which throw a traveller out of his course. 
So that Martin, however sure of his general direction, became 
conscious, and at length was forced reluctantly to admit, that 
he had missed the direct road to Glendearg, though he insisted 
they must be very near it. 'If we can but win across this 
wide bog,' he said, ' I shall warrant we are on the top of the 
tower.' 

But to get across the bog was a point of no small difficulty. 
The farther they ventured into it» though proceeding with all 
the caution which Martin's experience recommended, the mare 
unsound the ground became, until, after they had passed some 
places of great peril, their best argument for going forward came 
to be that they had to encounter equal danger in returning. 

The Lady of Avenel had been tenderly nurtured, but what 
will not a woman endure when her child is in danger? Com- 
plaining less of the dangers of the road than her attendants, 
who had been inured to such from their infancy, she kept 
herself dose by the side of the pony, watching its every foot- 
step, and ready, if it should flounder in the morass, to snatch 
her little Mary from its back. 

At length they came to a place where the guide greatly hesi- 
tated, for all around him was broken lumps of heath, divided 
from each other by deep sloughs of black tenacious mire. After 
great consideration, Martin, selecting what he thought the safest 
path, began himself to lead forward Shagram, inK>nler to afford 
greater security to the child. But Shagram snorted, laid his 
ears back, stretched his two feet forward, and drew his hind 
feet imder him, so as to adopt the best possible posture for 
obstinate resistance, and refused to move one yard in the direction 
indicated. Old Martin, much puzzled, now hesitated whether 
to exert his absolute authority, or to defer to the contumacious 
obstinacy of Shagrem), and was not greatly comforted by his 
wife's observation, who^ seeing Shagram stare with his eyes, 
distend his nostrils, and tremble wi& terror, hinted that 'He 
surely saw more than they*oould see.' 

In this dilemma, the child suddenly exdaimed, ' Bonny leddy 
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ugns to tifl to oome yon gate.' They all looked in the direction 
where the child pointed, but saw nothing, save a wreath of 
rising mist, which fancy might form into a human figure ; but 
which afibrded to Martin only the sorrowful conviction that the 
danger of their situation was about to be increased by a heavy 
fog. He once more essayed to lead forward Shagram ; but the 
animal was inflexible in its determination not to move in the 
direction Martin recommended. 'Take your awn way for it, 
then/ said Martin, 'and let us see what you can do for us.' 

Shagram, abandoned to the discretion of his own free will, 
set off boldly in the direction the child had pointed. There was 
nothing wonderful in this, nor in its bringing them safe to 
the other side of the dangerous morass; for the instinct of 
these animals in traversing bogs is one of the most curious parts 
of their nature, and is a fact generally established. But it was 
remarkable that the child more than once ^mentioned the 
beautiful lady and her signals, and that Shagram seemed to be 
in the secret^ always moving in the same direction which she in- 
dicated. The Lady of Avenel took little notice at the time, her 
mind being probably occupied by the instant danger ; but her 
attendants exchanged expressive looks with each other more 
than once. 

'All-Hallow eve 1 ' said Tibb, in a whisper to Martin. 

'For the mercy of Our Lady, not a woid of that now 1 ' said 
Martin in reply. ' Tell your beads, woman, if you cannot be 
silent.' 

When they got once more on firm ground, Martin recognised 
certain landmarks, or cairns, on the tops of the neighbouring 
hills, by which he was enabled to guide his oourse, and ere long 
they arrived at the Tower of Glendeaig. 

it was at the sight of this little fortalice that the miseiy of 
her lot pressed hard on the poor Lady of Avenel. When by any 
accident they had met at church, market^ or other place of 
public resort^ she remembered the distant and respectful air 
with which the wife of the warlike baron was addressed by the 
spouse of the humble feuar. And now, so much was her pride 
humbled, that she was to ask to share the precarious safety of 
the same feuar's widow, and her pittance of food, which might 
perhaps be yet more precarious. Martin probably guessed what 
was passing in her mind, for he looked at her with a wistful 
glance, as if to deprecate any change of resolution ; and answer- 
ing to his looks rather than his woids, she said, while the sparkle 
of subdued pride once more glanced from her eye, ' If it were 
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for myself alone, I oould but die ; but for this infont^ the last 
pledge of Avenel * 

* True, my lady/ said Martin, hastily; and, as if to prevent 
the possibility of her retracting, he added, ' I will step on and 
see Dame £lspeth. I kenn'd her husband weel, and haye bou^t 
and sold with him, for as great a man as he was.' 

Martin's tale was soon told, and met all acoeptanoe from her 
companion in misfortune. The Lady of Avenel had been meek 
and courteous in her prosperity ; in adversity, therefore, she met 
with the greater sympathy. Besides, there was a point of pride 
in sheltering and supporting a woman of such superior birth 
and rank ; and, not to do Elspeth Glendinning injustice, she 
felt sympathy for a woman whose fate resembled her own in so 
many points, yet was so much more severe. Every species of 
hospitality was gladly and respectfully extended to the dis- 
tressed travellers, and they were kindly requested to stay as 
long at Glendeaig as their circumstances rendered necessaiy 
or tiiBiT inclination prompted. 



CHAPTER IV 



Ne'er be I found by thee nnawed, 
On that thrioe haUow'd ere abroad, 
When goblins haunt from flood and fen, 

The steps of men* 

GoLLiNs's Ode to Fear, 

As the country became more settled, the Lady of Avenel would 
have willingly returned to her husband's mansion. But that 
was no longer in her power. It was a reign of minority, when 
the strongest had the best rights and when acts of usurpation 
were frequent amongst those who had much power and little 
conscience. 

Julian Avenel, the younger brother of the deceased Walter, 
was a person of this description. He hesitated not to seize upon 
his brother's house and lands so soon as the retreat of the English 
permitted him. At first he occupied the property in the name 
of his niece; but when the lady proposed to return with her child 
to the mansion of its fathers, he gave her to understand that 
Avenel, being a male fief, descended to the brother, instead of 
the daughter, of the last possessor. The ancient philosopher 
declined a dispute with the emperor who commanded twenty 
legions, and the widow of Walter Avenel was in no condition to 
maintain a contest with the leader of twenty moss-troopers. 
Julian was also a man of service, who could back a friend incase 
of need, and was sure, therefore, to find protectors among the 
ruling powers. In short, however clear the little Mary's right to 
the possessions of her father, her mother saw the necessity of 
giving way, at least for the time, to the usurpation of her lucle. 

Her patience and forbearance were so far attended with ad- 
vantage, that Julian, for very shame's sake, could no longer suffer 
her to be absolutely dependent on the charity of Elspeth Glen- 
dinning. 4 di^^e of cattle and a bull, which were probably 
missed by some English farmer, were driven to the pastures of 
Olendeazg ; presents of raiment and household stuff were sent 
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liberally, and some little money, though with a more sparing 
hand ; for those in the situation of Julian Avenel could oome 
more easily by the goods than the representing medium of value, 
and made their payments chiefly in kind« 

In the meantime, the widows of Walter Avenel and Simon 
Glendinning had become habituated to each other's society, and 
were imwilling to part. The lady could hope no more secret 
and secure residence than in the Tower of Glendearg, and she 
was now in a condition to support her share of the mutual 
housekeeping. Elspeth, on the other hand, felt pride, as well 
as pleasure, in the society of a guest of such distinction, and 
was at all times willing to pay much gp?eater deference than 
the Lady of Walter Avenel could be prevailed on to accept. 

Martin and his wife diligently served the united family in 
their several vocations, and yielded obedience to both mistresses, 
though always considering themselves as the especial servants 
of the Lady of Avenel. This distinction sometimes occasioned 
a slight degree of difference between Dame Elspeth and Tibb; 
the former being jealous of her own consequence, and the latter 
apt to lay too much stress upon the rank and family of her 
mistress. But both were alike desirous to conceal such petty 
squabbles from the lady, her hostess scarce yielding to her old 
domestic in respect for her person. Neither did the difference 
exist in such a degree as to interrupt the general hannony of 
the family, for the one wisely gave way as she saw the other 
become warm ; and Tibb, though she often gave the first pro- 
vocation, had generally the sense to be the first in relinquishing 
the argument. 

The world which lay beyond was gradually foigotten by 
the inhabitants of this sequestered glen, and unless when she 
attended mass at the monastery church upon some high 
holiday, Alice of Avenel almost forgot that she once held an 
equal rank with the proud wives ol the neighbouring barons 
and nobles who on such occasions crowded to the solemnity. 
The recollection gave her little pain. She loved her husband 
for himself, and in his inestimable loss all lesser subjects of 
regret had ceased to interest her. At times, indeed, she 
thought of claiming the protection of the Queen Regent (Mary 
of Guise) for her little orphan, but the fear of Julian Avenel 
always came between. She was sensible that he would have 
neither scruple nor difficulty in spiriting away the child (if he 
did not proceed farther), should he once consider its existence 
as formidable to his interest. Besides, he led a wild and 
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unsettled life, mingling in all feuds and forays, whereyer there 
was a spear to be bit>ken ; he evinced no purpose of marrying, 
and the fate which he continually was braving might at length 
remove him from his usurped inheritance. Alice of Avenel, 
therefore, judged it wise to check all ambitious thoughts for 
the present, and remain quiet in the rude but peaceable retreat 
to which Providence had conducted her. 

It was upon an All- Hallow's eve, when the family had 
resided together for the space of three years, that the domestic 
circle was assembled round the blazing turf-fire, in the old 
narrow hall of the Tower of Glendeaxg. The idea of the master 
or mistress of the mansion feeding or living apart from their 
domestics was at this period never entertained. The highest 
end of the board, the most commodious settle by the fire — j 
these were the only marks of distinction; and the servants j 
mingled, with deference indeed, but unreproved and with 
freedom, in whatever conversation was going forward. But the 
two or three domestics, kept merely for agricultural purposes, 
had retired to their own cottages without, and with them a | 
couple of wenches, usually employed within doors, the daughters } 
of one of the hinds. 

After their departure, Martin locked first the iron grate, 
and secondly the inner door, of the tower, when the domestic 
circle was thus arranged. Dame Elroeth sate pulling the 
thread from her distaff; Tibb watched the progress of scalding 
the whey, which himg in a large pot upon the 'crook,' a chain 
terminated by a hook, which was suspended in the chinmey to 
serve the purpose of the modem crane. Martin, while busied 
in repairing some of the household articles — ^for every man in 
those days was his own carpenter and smith, as well as his own 
tailor and shoemaker — ^kept from time to time a watchful eye 
upon the three childreiL 

They were allowed, however, to exercise their juvenile 
restlessness by running up and down the hall, behind the 
seats of the elder members of the family, with the privilege 
of occasionally making excursions into one or two smcdl apart- 
ments which opened from it, and gave excellent opportunity 
to play at hide-and-seek. This night, however, the children 
seemed not disposed to avail themselves of their privilege of 
visiting these dark regions, but preferred carrying on their 
gambols in the vicinity of the light. 

In the meanwhile, Alice of Avenel, sitting close to an iron 
candlestick, which supported a misshapen torch of domestic 
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manuf aoture, read Bmall detached pasaagea from a thick clasped 
volume, which she preaerved with the greatest care. The 
art of reading the lady had acquired by her residence in a 
nunnery during her youth, but she seldom of late years put it 
to any other use than perusing this little volume, which formed 
her whole library, llie family listened to the portions which 
she selected, as to some good thing which there was a merit in 
hearing with respect, whether it was fully understood or no. 
To her daughter Alice of Avenel had determined to impart 
their mystery more fully, but the knowledge was at that period 
attended witli personal danger, and was not rashly to be trusted 
to a child. 

The noise of the romping children interrupted, from time to 
time, the voice of the lady, and drew on the noisy culprits the 
rebuke of Elspeth. 

' Could they not go farther a-field, if they behoved to make 
such a din, and disturb the lady's good wordsT And this 
command was backed with the threat of sending the whole 
party to bed if it was not attended to punctually. Acting 
under the injunction, the children first played at a gsaater 
distance from the party, and more quietly, and then began to 
stray into the adjacent apartments, as they became impatient 
of the restraint to which they were subjected. But all at once 
the two boys came open-mouthed into the hall, to tell that 
there was an armed man in the spence. 

' It must be Christie of Clinthill,' said Martin, rising ; ' what 
can have brought him here at this time t ' 

' Or how came he in T said Elspeth. 

'Alas! what can he seekf said the Lady of Avenel, to 
whom this man, a retainer of her husband's brother, and who 
sometimes executed his commissions at Glendeaxg, was an object 
of secret apprehension and suspicion. ' Gracious Heavens ! ' she 
added, rising up, < where is my child!' All rushed to the 
qience, Halbert Glendmnmg first arming himself with a rusty 
sword, and the younger seizing upon the lady's book. They 
hastened to the spence, and were relieved of a part of their 
anxiety by meeting Mary at the door of the apartment. She 
did not seem in the slightest degree alarmed or disturbed. 
They rushed into the spence, a sort of interior apartment in 
which. the family ate their victuals in the siunmer season; but 
there was no one there. 

< Whei« is Christie of ClinthillT said Martin. 

' I do not know,' said little Maiy ; ' I never saw him.' 
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'And what made you, ye misleaid loons,' said Dame Elapeth 
to her two boys, * come yon gate into the ha\ roaring like buU- 
B^gs, to frighten the leddy, and her far frae strong T The 
boys looked at each other in silence and confusion, and their 
mother proceeded with her lecture. ' Gould ye find nae night 
for daffin but Hallowe'en, and nae time but when the leddy 
was reading to us about the holy saints f May — ^ne'er be in my 
fingers, if I dinna sort ye baith for it ! ' The eldest boy bent 
his eyes on the ground, the younger began to weep^ but neither 
spoke; and the mother would haye proceeded to extremities, 
but for the interposition of the little maiden. 

' Dame Elspeth, it was my fault ; I did say to them that I 
saw a man in the spenoe.' 

'And what made you do so, child,' said her mother, 'to 
startle us all thusf 

' Because,' said Mary, lowering her yoice, 'I could not help it.' 

' Not help it, Mary ! — ^you occasioned all this idle noise, and 
you could not help it Y How mean you by that, minion f ' 

' There really was an armed man in the spence,' said Mary ; 
'and because I was surprised to see him, I cried out to Halbert 
and Edward ' 

' She has told it herself,' said Halbert Qlendinning, ' or it had 
never been told by me.' 

' Nor by me neither,' said Edward, emulously. 

' Mistress Mary,' said Elspeth, ' you never told us anything 
before that was not true ; tell us if this was a Hallowe'en cantrip, 
and make an end of it.' The Lady of Avenel looked as if she 
would have interfered, but knew not how; and Elspeth, who was 
too eagerly curious to regard any distant hint, persevered in her 
inquiries. ' Was it Christie of the Clinthill Y I would not for a 
mark that he were about the house, and a body no ken whare.' 

' It was not Christie,' said Mary ; ' it was — it was a gentle- 
man — a gentleman with a bright breastplate, like what I hae 
seen langsyne, when we dwelt at Avenel * 

'What like was he Y' continued Tibb, who now took share in 
the investigation. 

'Black-haired, black-eyed, with a peaked black beard,' said 
the child, 'and many a fold of pearling round his neck, and 
hanging down his breast ower his breastplate ; and he had a 
beautiful hawk, with silver bells, standing on his left band, 
with a crimson silk hood upon its head ' 

'Ask her no more questions, for the love of God,' said the 
anxious menial to Elspeth, 'but look to my leddy 1' But the 
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Lady of Ayenel, taking Mary in her hand, turned hastily away, 
and^ walking into the hall, gave them no opportunity of remark- 
ing in what manner she received the child's communication, 
which she thus out short. What Tibh thought of it appeared 
from her crossing herself repeatedly, and whispering into 
Elspeth's ear, ' St. Mary preserve us ! the lassie has seen her 
father!' 

When they reached the hall, they found the lady holding 
her daughter on her knee, and Idssing her repeatedly. When 
they entered, she again rose, as if to shun observation, and 
retued to the little apartment where her child and she occupied 
the same bed. 

The boys were also sent to their cabin, and no one remained 
by the haU fire save the faithful Tibb and Dame Elspeth, ex- 
cellent persons both, and as thorough gossips as ever wagged a 
tongue. 

It was but natural that they should instantly resume the 
subject of the supernatural appearance, for such they deemed 
it^ which had this night alarmed the family. 

' I could hae wished it had been the deil himself — ^be good to 
and preserve us ! — ^rather than Christie o' the Clinthill,' said the 
matron of the mansion, ' for the word runs rife in the country 
that he is ane of the maist masterfu' thieves ever lap on horse.' 

^Hout tout^ Dame Elspeth,' said Tibb^ ^fear ye naething 
f rae Christie ; tods keep their ain holes dean. Tou kirk-folk 
make sic a fasherie about men shifting a wee bit for their living ! 
Our Border lairds would ride with few men at their back, if a' 
the light-handed lads were out o' gate.' 

' Better they rade wi' nane than distress the country-side the 
gate they do,' said Dame Elspeth. 

'But wha is to baud back the Southron, then,' said Tibb, 
' if ye take away the lances and broadswords t I trow we auld 
wives oouldna do that wi' rock and wheel, and as little the 
monks wi' bell and book.' 

'And sae weel as the lances and broadswords hae kept them 
back, I trow ! I was nudr beholden to ae Southron, and that 
was Stawarth Bolton, than to a' the Border-riders ever wore 
St. Andrew's cross. I reckon their skelping back and forward, 
and lifting honest men's gear, has been a main cause of a' the 
breach between us and England, and I am sure that cost me a 
kind goodman. They spoke about the wedding of the Prince 
and our Queen, but it's as like to be the driving of the Cumber- 
land folks' stocking that brought them down on us like dragons.' 
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Tibb would not have failed in other circumstanceB to answer 
what she thought reflections disparaging to her country folk ; 
but she recollected that Dame Ebpeth was mistress of the 
family, curbed her own zealous patriotism, and hastened to 
change the subject. 

'And is it not strange,' she said, 'that the heiress of Avenel 
should have seen her father this blessed night ? ' 

'And ye think it was her father, then?' said Elspeth Qlen- 
dinning. 

'What else can I think?' said Tibb. 

' It may hae been something waur, in his likeness,' said Dame 
Glendinning. 

'I ken naething about that^' said Tibb; 'but his likeness it 
was, that I will be sworn to, jiist as he used to ride out arhawk- 
ing ; for having enemies in the country, he seldom laid off the 
breastplate ; and for my part^' added Tibb, ' I dinna think a 
man looks like a nuin unless he has steel on his breast and by 
his side too.' 

' I have no skill of your harness on breast or side either,' 
said Dame Glendinning; 'but I ken there is little luck in 
Hallowe'en sights, for I have had ane myselL' 

' Indeed, Dame Elspeth ? ' said old Tibb^ edging her stool 
closer to the huge elbow-chair occupied by her friend, ' I should 
like to hear about that.' 

'Te maun ken then, Tibb,' said Dame Glendinning, 'that, 
when I was a hempie of nineteen or twenty, it wasna my fault 
if I wasna at a' the merry-makings time about.' 

' That was very natural,' said Tibb ; ' but ye hae sobered 
since that^ or ye wadna baud our braw gallants sae lightly.' 

' I have had that wad sober me or ony ane,' said the matron. 
' Aweel, Tibb, a lass like me wasna to lack wooers, for I wasna 
sae ill-^BiYoured that the tykes wad bark after me.' 

' How should that be,' said Tibb, ' and you sic a weel-favoured 
woman to this day?' 

' Fie, fie, cummer,' said the matron of Glendearg, hitching 
her seat of honour, in her turn, a little nearer to Uie cuttie- 
stool on which Tibb was seated; 'weel-fayoured is past my 
time of day ; but I might pass then, for I wasna sae tocherless 
but what I had a bit land at my breast-laoe. My father was 
portioner of Littledearg.' 

'Te hae tell'd me that before,' said Tibb; 'but anent the 
Hallowe'en?' 

'Awed — aweel, I had mair joes than ane, but I fi^YOured 
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nano o' them; and sae, at Hallowe'en, Father Nioolaa, the 
oellarer — he was cellarer before this father, Father Clement^ 
that now is — ^was oraoking his nuts and drinking his brown 
beer with us, and as blythe as might be, and they would have 
me try a cantrip to ken wha suld wed me ; and Uie monk said 
there was nae ill in it, and if there was, he would assoil me for 
it. And wha but I into the bam to winnow my three weights 
o' naethingY Sair, sair my mind misgaye me for fear of wrang- 
doing and wrang-suffering baith ; but I had aye a bauld spirit. 
I had not winnowed the last weight clean out, and the moon 
was shining bright upon the floor, when in stalked the pre- 
sence of my dear Simon Glendinning, that is now happy. I 
never saw him plainer in my life than I did that moment ; he 
held up an arrow as he passed me, and I swarf d awa' wi' fright 
Muckle wark there was to bring me to mysell again, and sair 
they tried to make me believe it was a trick of Father Nicolas 
and Simon between them, and that the arrow was to signify 
Cupid's shaft, as the father called it; and mony a time 
Simon wad threep it to me after I was married — ^gude man, he 
liked not it shoidd be said that he was seen out o' the body ! 
But mark the end o' it, Tibb : we were married, and the grey- 
goose wing was the death o' him after a' ! ' 

' As it has been of ower mony brave men,' said Tibb ; ' I 
wish then, wa«u. sio a bud as a gLe iu the wide warld. foV 
the decking that we hae at the bum-side.' 

'But tell me, Tibb,' said Dame Glendinning, 'what does 
your leddy aye do reading out o' that thick black book wi' 
the silver clasps Y there are ower mony gude words in it to 
come frae ony body but a priest. An it were about Robin 
Hood, or some o' David Lindsay's ballants, ane wad ken better 
what to say to it. I am no misdoubting your mistress nae 
way, but I wad like ill to hae a decent house haunted wi' 
ghaists and gyre-carlines.' 

' Te hae nae reason to doubt my leddy, or ony thing she says 
or does. Dame Qlendinning,' said the faithful Tibb, something 
offended; 'and touching the baim, it's weel kenn'd she was bom 
on Hallowe'en was nine years gane, and they that are bom on 
Hallowe'en whiles see mair than ither folk.' 

'And that wad be the cause, then, that the bairn didna 
mak muckle din about what it saw Y If it had been my Halbert 
himself, forbye Edward, who is of softer nature, he wad hae 
yammered the haill night of a constancy. But it's like Mistress 
Mary has sic sights mair natural to her.' 
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'That may weel be,' said Tibb j 'far on Hallowe'en she was 
bom, as I teU ye, and our auld parish priest wad fain hae had 
the night ower, and All-Hallow day begun. But for a' that 
the sweet bairn is just like ither bairns, as ye may see your- 
sell ; and except tins blessed night, and ance before when we 
were in that weary bog on the road here, I kenna that it saw 
mair than ither folk.' 

* But what saw she in the bog, then,' said Dame Qlendinning, 
* f orby e mooivoocks and heather-blutters t ' 

' The wean saw something like a white leddy that weised us 
the gate,' said Tibb, 'when we were like to hae perished in the 
moss-hags : certain it was that Shagram reisted, and I ken 
Martin thinks he saw something.' 

'And what might the white leddy bet' said Elspeth; 'have 
ye ony guess o' that ? ' 

' It's weel kenn'd that, Dame Eispeth,' said Tibb ; ' if ye had 
lived under grit folk, as I hae dune, ye wadna be to seek in 
that matter,' 

' I hae aye keepit my ain ha' house abune my head,' said 
Elspeth, not without emphasis, 'and if I havena uved wi' grit 
folk, grit folk have lived wi' me.' 

'Weel — ^weel, dame,' said Tibb, 'your pardon's prayed, there 
was nae offence meant. But ye maun ken the great ancient 
families canna be just served wi' the ordinary saunts — upraise to 
them ! — ^like Saunt Anthony, Saunt Cuthbert^ and the like, that 
oome and gang at every sinner's bidding, but they hae a sort 
of saunts or angels, or what not, to themsells ; and as for the 
White Maiden c^ Avenel, she is kenn'd ower the haill country. 
And she is aye seen to yammer and wail before ony o' that 
family dies, as was weel kenn'd by twenty folk before the death 
of Walter Avenel, haly be his cast ! ' 

' If she can do nae mair than that,' said Elspeth, somewhat 
scornfully, ' they needna make mony vows' to her, I trow. Can 
she make nae better fend for them than that, and has naething 
better to do than wait on them ) ' 

' Mony braw services can the White Maiden do for them to 
the boot of that, and has dune in the auld histories,' said Tibb; 
' but I mind o' naething in my day, except it was her that the 
bairn saw in the bog.' 

'Aweel — ^aweel, Tibb,' said Dame Glendinning, rising and 
lighting the iron lamp, 'these are great privileges of your grand 
folk. But Our Lady and Saunt Paul are good eneugh saunts for 
me, and I'se warrant them never leave me in a b^ that they 
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can help me out o', fleeing I send four waxen candles to their 
ohapelfl every Gandlemas ; and if they are not seen to weep at 
my death, I'se warrant them smile at my joyful rising again, 
whilk Heayen send to aU of us. Amen.' 

'Amen,' answered Tibb, devoutly; 'and now it's time I 
should hap up the wee bit gathering turf, as the fire is ower 
low.' 

Busily she set herself to perform this duty. The relict of 
Simon Glendinning did but pause a moment to cast a heedful 
and cautious glance all around the haU, to see that nothing 
was out of its proper place; then, wishing Tibb good-night, 
she retired to repose. 

' The deil's in the carline,' said Tibb to herself; 'because she 
was the wife of a oock-laird, she thinks herself grander, I trow, 
than the bower-woman of a lady of that ilk ! ' Having given 
vent to her suppressed spleen in this little ejaculation, Tibb 
also betook herself to slumber. 



CHAPTER V 

A pzifiBt, ve 017, A priest 1 — ]ame ahepherdB they, 
How shall thM" oatlier in the stragsliiig flook f 
Dumb do^ whidi bark not — ^how wall they compel 
The loitennff yagrants to tiie Master's fold f 
Fitter to bau baore the blasfnc fixe, 
And snuff the mess neat-handed Phillis dresses, 
Than on the snow-wreath battle with the wolf. 

The M^ormation. 

The health of the Lady of Ayenel had been gradually deoaying 
ever ednce her disaster. It seemed as if the few years which 
followed her husband's death had done <»i her the work of half 
a century. She lost the fresh elasticity of form, the colour 
and the mien of health, and became wasted, wan, and feeble. 
She appeared to have no formed complaint ; yet it was evident 
to those who looked on her that her strength waned daUy. 
Her lips at length became blenched and her eye dim ; yet she 
spoke not of any desire to see a priest^ until Elspeth Qlen- 
dinning in her zeal could not refrain from touching upon a 
point which she deemed essential to salvation* Alice of Avenel 
received her hint kindly, and thanked her for it. 

' If any good priest would take the trouble of such a journey,' 
she said, 'he should be welcome; for the prayers and lessons of 
the good must be at all times advantageous.' 

This quiet acquiescence was not quite what Elspeth Qlen- 
f^inning wished or expected. She made up, however, by her 
own enthusiasm, for the lady's want of eagerness to avail her- 
self of ghostly counsel, and Martin was despatched with such 
haste as Shagram would make, to pray one of the religious men 
of St. Mary's to <x)me up to administer the last consolations to 
the widow of Walter de Avenel. 

When the sacristan had announced to the lord abbot that 
the lady of the umquhile Walter de Avenel was in very weak 
health in the Tower of Glendearg, and desired the assistance 
of a father confessor, the lordly monk paused on the request. 
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'We do i^emember Walter de AyeneV he said — 'a good 
knight and a yaliant; he was dispossessed of his lands, and 
slain by the Southron. May not the lady come hither to the 
sacrament of confession t The road is distant, and painful to 
travel.' 

'The lady is unwell, holy father,' answered the sacristan, 
'and unable to bear the journey.' 

' True — ay — ^yes — ^then must one of our brethren go to her. 
Enowest thou if she hath aught of a jointure from this Walter 
de Aveneir 

'Very little, holy father,' said the sacristan; 'she hath 
resided at Qlendearg since her husband's death, wellnigh oa 
the charity of a poor widow, called ELspeth Glendinning.' 

'Why, thou knowest all the widows in the country-side f ' 
said the abbot. ' Ho ! ho ! ho ! ' and he shook his pordy sides 
at his own jest. 

' Ho ! ho ! ho 1 ' echoed the sacristan, in the tone and tune 
in which an inferior applauds the jest of his superior ; then 
added, with a hypocriticad snuffle and a sly twinkle of his eye, 
' It is our duty, most holy father, to comfort the widow. He 1 
he! hel he!' 

This last laugh was more moderate^ until the abbot should 
put his sanction on the jest. 

'Ho! ho!' said the abbot; 'then, to leave jesting. Father 
Philip^ take thou thy riding-gear, and go to confess this Dame 
Ayenel.' 

' But,' said the sacristan 

' Give me no " buts " ; neither " but " nor "if " pass between 
monk and abbot, Father Philip ; the bands of discipline must not 
be relaxed ; heresy gathers force like a snowball ; the multitude 
expect confessions and preachings from the Benedictine as they 
would from so many beggarly friars, and we may not desert 
the vineyard, though the toil be grievous unto us.' 

'And with so little advantage to the holy monastery,' said 
the sacristan. 

' True, Father Philip ; but wot you not that what preventeth 
harm doeth good f This Julian de Avenel lives a light and evil 
life^ and should we neglect the widow^of his brother, he might 
foray our lands, and we never able to show who hurt us ; more- 
over, it is our duty to an ancient family, who, in their day, have 
been benefactors to the abbey. Away with thee instantly, 
brother'; ride night and day, an it be necessary, and let men 
see how diligent Abbot Boniface and his faithful children are 
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in the exeoution of their spiritoal duty; toil not deterring 
them, for the glen is five miles in length ; fear not withholding 
them, for it is said to be haunted of spectres ; nothing moving 
them from pursuit of their spiritual calling, to the confusion 
of calumnious heretics, and the comfort and edification of all 
true and faithful sons of the Catholic Church. I wonder what 
our brother Eustace will say to thist' 

Breathless with his own picture of the dangers and toil which 
he was to encounter, and the fame which he was to acquire (both 
by proxy), the abbot moved slowly to finish his luncheon in 
the refectory ; and the sacristan, with no very good will, aocom- 
panied Old Martin in his return to Glendearg; the greatest 
impediment in the journey being the trouble of restraining 
his pampered mule, that uhe might tread in something like 
an equal pace with poor jaded diagram. 

After remaining an hour in private with his penitent, the 
mcfok returned, moody and full of thought. Dfune Elspeth, 
who had placed for the honoured guest some refreshment in 
the hall, was struck with the embarrassment which appeared 
in his countenance. Elspeth watched him with great anxiely. 
She observed there was that on his brow which ratiber resembled 
a person come from hearing the confession of some enormous 
crime than the look of a confessor who resigns a reconciled 
penitent, not to earth, but to Heaven. After long hesitating, 
shecouldnotat length refrain from hasarding a question. 'She 
was sure,' she said, 'the leddy had made an eai^ shrift Five 
yean had they resided together, and she could safely say no 
woman lived better.' 

'Woman,' said the sacristan, stemly, Hhon speakest thou 
knowest not what. What avaOs clearing the outside of the 
platter, if the inside be foul with heresy t' 

'Oiur dishes and trenchers are not so dean as they could be 
wished, holy father,' said Elspeth, but half understanding what 
he said, and beginning with her apron to wipe the dust from 
the plates, of wtach she supposed him to complain. 

' ForbcNAT, Dame ELspeth,' said the monk; 'your plates are 
as dean as wooden trenchers and pewtor fiagons can well be ; 
the foulness of which I speak is that of pestilential heresy, which 
is daily becoming ingrained in this our Holy Church of Scotland, 
and as a canker-worm in the rose-garland of the Spouse.' 

'Holy Mother of Heaven 1' said Dame Elspeth, crossing 
hersd^ ' have I kept house with a heretic t ' 

'No^ Elspeth — ^no^' replied the monk; 'it were too strong a 
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speech for me to make of this unhappy kdy, but I would I 
could say she is free from heretical opinions. Alas ! they fly 
about like the pestilence by noonday, and infect even the first 
and fairest of the flock ! For it is easy to see of this dame 
that she hath been high in judgment as in rank.' 

' And she can write and read, I had almost said as weel as 
your reverence,' said Elspeth, 

* Whom doth she write to, and what doth she read t ' said 
the monk, eagerly. 

' Nay,' replied Elq)eth, ' I cannot flay I ever saw her write 
at all, but her maiden that was — she now senres the family — 
says she can write. And for reading, she has often read to us 
good things out of a thick black volume with silver clasps.' 

'Let me see it,' said the monk, hastily — 'on your allegiance 
as a true vassal — on your faith as a Catholic Christian — ^in- 
stantly — ^instantly, let me see it ! ' 

The good woman hesitated, alarmed at the tone in which 
the confessor took up her information ; and being, moreover, of 
opinion that what so good a woman as the Lady of Avenel 
studied so devoutly could not be of a tendency actually evil. 
But, borne down by the clamour, exclamations, and something 
like threats, used by Father Philip, she at length brought him 
the fatal volume. It was easy to do this without suspicion on 
the part of the owner, as she lay on her bed exhausted with 
the fatigue of a long conference with her confessor, and as the 
smaU ' round,' or turret closet, in which was the book and her 
other trifling property, was accessible by another door. Of all 
her effects, Uie book was the last she would have thought of 
securing, for of what use or interest could it be in a family who 
neither read themselves nor were in the habit of seeii^ any 
who did ? So that Dame Elspeth had no difficulty in possessing 
herself of the volume, although her heart all the while accused 
her of an ungenerous and an inhospitable part towards her 
friend and inmate. The double power 'of a landlord and a feudal 
superior was before her eyes ; and, to say truth, the boldness 
with which she might otherwise have resisted this double 
authority was, I grieve to say it, much qualified by the curi- 
osity she ent^tained, as a daughter of Eve, to have some ex- 
planation respecting the mysterious volume which the lady 
cherished with so much care, yet whose contents she imparted 
with such caution. For never had Alice of Avenel read them 
any passage from the book in question until the iron door of 
the tower was locked, and all possibility of intrusion prevented. 
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Eyen then she had shown, by the selection of particular pass- 
ages, that she was more anxious to impress on their minds the 
pnnciples which the volume contained than to introduce them 
to it as a new rule of faith. 

When Elspeth, half-curious, half-remorseful, had placed the 
book in the monk's hands, he exclaimed, after turning over the 
leaves, ' Now, by mine order, it is as I suspected ! My mule— 
my mule ! I will abide no longer here. Well hast thou done, 
dame, in placing in my hands this perilous volume.' 

' Is it then witchcraft or devil's work ? ' said Dame Elspeth, 
in great agitation. 

* Nay, God forbid,' said the monk, signing himself with the 
cross, ' it is the Holy Scripture. But it is rendered into the 
vulgar tongue, and therefore, by the order of the Holy Catholic 
Church, unfit to be in the hands of any lay person.' 

'And yet is the Holy Scripture communicated for our com* 
mon salvation,' said £lffpeth. ' Qood father, you must instruct 
mine ignorance better ; but lack of wit oannot be a deadly sin, 
and truly, to my poor thinking, I should be glad to read the 
Holy Scripture.' 

'I daresay thou wouldst,' said the monk; 'and even thus 
did our mother Eve seek to have knowledge of good and evil, 
and thus sin came into the world, and death by sin.' 

' I am sure, and that's true ! ' said Elspeth. ' 0, if she had 
dealt by the counsel of St. Peter and St. Paul ! ' 

' If she had reverenced the command of Heaven,' said the 
monk, 'which, as it gave her birth, life^ and happiness, fixed 
upon the grant such conditions as best corresponded with its 
holy pleasure. I tell thee, Elspeth, the Word daffeth ; that is, 
the text alone, read with unskilled eye and unhallowed lips, is 
like those strong medicines which sick men take by the advice 
of the learned. Such patients recover and thrive ; while those 
dealing in them at their own hand shall perish by their own 
deed.' 

' Nae doubt — ^nae doubt^' said the poor woman, ' your rever- 
ence knows best' 

' Not I,' said Father Philip, in a tone as deferential as he 
thought could possibly become the sacristan of St. Mary's — 
'not I, but the Holy Father of Christendom, and our own holy 
fother the lord abbot^ know best. I, the poor sacristan of St. 
Mary's, can but repeat what I hear horn others my superiors. 
Tet of this, good woman, be assured — ^the Word — ^the mere 
Word, slayeth. But the church hath her ministers to glose 
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and to ezponnd the same unto ber faithful oongregatloii; and 
this I say not so much, my beloyed brethren — ^I mean, my 
beloved sister (for the sacristan had got into the end of one ot 
his old sermons) — ^this I speak not so much of the lectorsy 
curates, and secular clergy, so called because they live after the 
fashion of the aeeulum or age, unbound by those ties which 
sequestrate us from the world ; neither do I speak this of the 
mendicant friars, whether black or grey, whether crossed or 
uncrossed; but of the monks, and especially of the monks 
Benedictine, reformed on the rule of St. Beinard of Clairvaux, 
thence called Cistercian, of which monks, Christian brethren- 
sister, I would say — great is the happiness and glory of the 
country in possessing the holy ministers of St. Maiy's, whereof I, 
though an unworthy brother, may say it hath produced more 
saints, more bishops, more popes — ^may our patrons znake us 
thankful! — than any holy foundation in Scotland. Where- 
fore But I see Martin hath my mule in readiness, and 

I will but salute you with the kiss of sisterhood, which maketh 
not ashamed, and so betake me to my toilsome return, for the 
glen is of bad reputation for the evil spirits which haunt it. 
Moreover, I may anive too late at the bridge^ whereby I may 
be obliged to ti^e the riyer, which I observal to be somewhat 
waxen.' 

Accordingly, he took his leave of Dame Elspeth, who was 
confounded by the rapidity of his utterance, and the doctrine 
he gave forth, and by no means easy on the subject of the bode, 
which her conscience told her she should not have communi- 
cated to any one without the knowledge of its owner. 

Notwithstanding the haste which Uie monk as well as his 
mule made to return to better quarters than they had left at 
the head of Glendeai^ ; notwithstanding the eager desire Father 
Philip had to be the very first who should acquaint the abbot 
that a copy of the book they most dreaded had been found within 
the halidome, or patrimony, of the abbev; notwithstanding, 
moreover, certain feelings which induced him to hurry as fast 
as possible through the gloomy and evil-reputed glen, still the 
difficulties of the road, and the rider^s want of habitude of 
quick motion, were such that twilight came upon him ere he 
had nearly cleared the narrow vaUey. 

It was indeed a gloomy ride. The two sides of the valley 
were so near that at every double of the river the shadows 
hx>m the western sky fell upon, and totally obscured, the eastern 
bank ; the thickets of copsewood seemed to wave with a por- 
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tentoQB agitation of boughs and leaves, and the T617 oragB and 
soanni seemed higher and grimmer than they had appeared 
to the monk while he was trayelling in daylight and in company. 
Father Philip was heartily rejoiceid when, emerging from the 
narrow glen, he gained the open valley of the Tweed, which 
held on its majestic coarse from onrrent to pool, and from pool 
stretched away to other currents, with a dignity peculiar to 
itself amcrngst the Scottish riveiB ; for, whatever may have been 
the drought of the season, the Tweed usually fills up the space 
between its banks, seldom leaving those extensive sheets of 
shingle which defonn the maigins of many of the celebrated 
Scottish streams. 

The monk, insensible to beauties which the age had not 
regarded as deserving of notice, was, nevertheless, like a prudent 
general, pleased to &id himself out of the narrow glen in which 
the enemy might have stolen npon him unperceived. He drew 
up his bridle, reduced his mule to her natural and luxurious 
amble, instead of the agitating and broken trot at which, to his 
no snudl inconvenience, she had hitherto proceeded, and, wiping 
his brow, gazed forth at leisure on the broad moon, which, now 
mingling with the lights of evening, was rising over field and 
forest, village and fortalice, and, above all, over the stately 
monastery, seen far and dim amid the yellow light 

The worst part of this magnificent view, in the monk's 
apprehension, was that the monastery stood on the opposite side 
of the river, and that, of the many fine bridges which have since 
been built across that classical stream, not one then existed. 
There was, however, in recompense, a bridge then standing 
which has since disappeared, although its ruins may be still 
traced by the curious. 

It was of a very peculiar form. Two strong abutments were 
built on either side of the river, at a part where the stream 
was peculiarly contracted. Upon a rock in the centre of the 
current was built a solid piece of masonry, constructed like the 
pier of a bridge, and presenting^ like a pier, an angle to the 
current of the stream. The masonry continued solid until the 
pier rose to a level with the two abutments upon either side, 
and from thence the building rose in the form of a tower. 
The lower story of this tower consLsted only of an archway 
or passage through the building, over eiliier entrance to 
which hung a drawbridge with counterpoises, either of which, 
when dropped, connected the archway with the opposite abut^ 
ment, where the further end of the drawbridge rested. When 
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both bridges were thus loweredy the paaeage over the riyer watf 
complete. 

The bridge-keeper, who was the dependant of a neighbour- 
ing baron, resided with his family in the second and third stories 
of the tower, which, when both drawbridges were raised, formed 
an insulated fortalioe in the midst of the river. He was entitled 
to a small toll or custom for the passage, conoeming the amount 
of which disputes sometimes arose between him and the pass- 
engers. It is needless to say that the bridge-ward had usually 
the better in these questions, since he could at pleasure detain 
the trayeller on the opposite side; or, suffering him to pass 
half-way, might keep him prisoner in his tower till they were 
agreed on the rate of pontage.* 

But it was most frequently with the monks of St. Maxy's 
that the warder had to dispute his perquisites. These holy men 
insisted for, and at length obtained, a right of gratuitous pass- 
age to themselves, greatly to the discontent of the bridge-keeper. 
But when they demanded the same immunity for the numerous 
pilgrims who yisited the shrine, the bridge-keeper waxed restiye, 
and was supported by his lord in his resistance. The contro- 
▼ersy grew animated on both sides: the abbot menaced ex- 
communication, and the keeper of the bridge, though unable 
to retaliate in kind, yet made each individual monk who had to 
cross and reoross the river endure a sort of purgatory ere he 
would accommodate them with a passage. This was a great in- 
convenience, and would have proved a more sepous one, but that 
the river was f ordable for man and horse in ordinary weather. 

It was a fine moonlight night, as we have already said, when 
Father Philip approached this bridge, the singular construction 
of which gives a curious idea of the insecurity of the times. 
The river was not in flood, but it was above its ordinary level 
— 'a heavy water,' as it is called in that country, through 
which the monk had no particular inclination to ride, if he 
could manage the matter better. 

'Peter, my good friend,' cried the sacristan, raising his 
voice — ' my very excellent friend, Peter, be so kind as to lower 
the drawbridge. Peter, I say, dost thou not heart it is thy 
gossip, Father Philip, who calls thee.' 

Peter heard him perfectly well, and saw him into the bargain ; 
but, as he had considered Uie sacristan as peculiarly his enemy 
in his dispute with the convent, he went quietly to bed, after 
reconnoitring the monk through his loophole, observing to his 

* Bee Drawbridge at Bridge-end. Note 4. 
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-wife, that 'riding the water in a moonlight night would do the 
sacristan no harm, and would teaoh him the vidue of a brig the 
neist time, on whilk a man might pass high and dry, winter 
and summer, flood and ebb.' 

After exhausting his voice in entreaties and threats, which 
were equally unattended to by Peter of the Brig, as he was 
called. Father Philip at length moved down the river to take 
the ordinary ford at the head of the next stream. Cursing the 
rustic obstinacy of Peter, he began, nevertheless, to persuade 
himself that the passage of the river by the ford was not only 
safe, but pleasant. The banks and scattered trees were so 
beautifully reflected from the bosom of the dark stream, the 
whole cool and delicious picture formed so pleasing a contrast 
to his late agitation, to the warmth occasioned by his vain 
endeavours to move the relentiees porter of the bridge, that 
the result was rather agreeable than otherwise. 

As Father Philip came close to the water's edge, at the spot 
where he was to enter it^ there sat a female under a large, 
broken, scathed oak-tree, or rather under the remains of such 
a tree, weeping, wringing her hands, and looking eamestiy on 
the current of the river. The monk was struck with astonish- 
ment to see a female there at that time of night. But he was 
in all honest service — and if a step farther, I put it upon his 
own conscience— « devoted squire of dames. After observing 
the maiden for a moment^ although she seemed to take no 
notice of his presence, he was moved by her distress, and will- 
ing to ofier his assistance. 'Damsel,' said he, 'thou seemest 
in no ordinary distress; peradventure, like myself, thou hast 
been refused passage at the bridge by the churlish keeper, and 
thy crossing may concern thee either for performance of a vow 
or some other weighty charge.' 

The maiden uttered some inarticulate sounds, looked at the 
river, and then in the face of the sacristan. It struck Father 
Philip at that instant that a Highland chief of distinction had 
been for some time expected to pay his vows at the shrine of 
St. Mary's ; and that possibly this fair maiden might be one 
of his family, travelling alone for accomplishment of a vow, 
or left behind by some accident, to whom, therefore, it would 
be but right and prudent to use every civility in his power, 
especially as she seemed unacquainted with the Lowland 
tongue. Such at least was the only motive the sacristan 
was ever known to assign for his courtesy ; if there was any 
other, I once more refer it to his own conscience. 
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To express faimBelf by sigiifl, the oomiDOii language of all 
nations, ike cautious sacristan first pointed to the river, then 
to his mule's crupper, and then made, as gracefully as he could, 
a sign to induce the fair solitaiy to mount behind him. She 
seemed to understand his meaning, for she rose up as if to 
accept his offer; and whUe the gwxl monk, who, as we have 
hinted, was no great cavalier, laboured with the pressure of 
the right leg and the use of the left rein to place his mule 
with her side to the bank in such a position that the lady 
might mount with ease, she rose from the ground with rather 
portentous activity, and at one bound sate behind the monk 
upon the animal, much the firmer rider of the two. The mule 
by no means seemed to approve of this double burden ; she 
bounded, bolted, and would soon have thrown Father Philip 
over her head, had not the maiden with a firm hand detained 
him in the saddle. 

At length the restive brute changed her humour; and, 
from refufluig to budge off the spot^ suddenly stretched her 
nose homeward, and dashed into the ford as fast as she could 
scamper. A new terror now invaded the monk's mind: the 
ford seemed unusually deep, the water eddied off in strong 
ripple from the counter of the mule, and began to rise Upon 
her side. Philip lost his presence of mind, which was at no 
time his most ready attribute ; the mule yielded to the weight 
of the current^ and as the rider was not attentive to keep her 
head turned up the river, she drifted downward, lost the ford 
and her footing at once, and began to swim with her head 
down the stream. And what was sufficiently strange^ at the 
same moment, notwithstanding the extreme 'peanl^ the damsel 
b^gan to sing, thereby increasing, if anything could increasei 
the bodily fear of the worthy sacristan. 

Merrily swim we, the moon Bhines bright, 

Both current and ripple are dancing in light. 

We have roused the night raven, rnearanim croak. 

As we plashed alonff boieath the oak 

That flings its broaa branches so far and so wide, 

Their shadows are dandng in midst of the tide. 

' Who wakens my nestling' the raven he said, 

' My beak.shaU ere mom m his blood be red. 

For a blue swohi corpse is a dainty meal, 

And I'll have my shaze with the pike and the eeL' 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines briffht, 
There's a gulden eleam on the distant height ; 
There's a silver shower on the alders dank. 
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And the dzoopbff wiUows that wave on the bank. 

I see the abbey, both turret and tower, 

It 18 all astir for the vesper hour ; 

The monks for the chapel are leaving each cell, 

But Where's Father Philip, should toll the bell I 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Downward we dnft through shadow anid light, 
Under yon rook the eddies sleep. 
Calm and silent, dark and deep. 
The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool. 
He has Uffhted his candle of death and of dooL 
Look, father, look, and you'll laugh to see i 
How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee t 

Oood luck to your fishing, whom watch ye to-night t 

A man of mean or a man of might t 

Is it layman or priest that must float in your cove. 

Or lover who crosses to visit his love f 

Hark ! heard ye the Kelpy reply as we nass'd — 

' God's blessing on the warder, he lock'ct the bridge &st ! 

AU that come to my cove are sunk, 

Priest or layman, lover or monk.' 

How long the damsel might have oontinued to sing, or where 
the terrified monk's journey might have ended, is uncertain. As 
she sung the last stanza, they arrived at, or rather in, a broad 
tranquil sheet of water, caused by a strong wear or dam-head, 
running across the river, which dashed in a broad cataract 
over the barrier. The mule, whether from choice or influenced 
by the suction of the current, made towards the cut intended 
to supply the convent mills, and entered it half swimming, half 
wading, and pitching the imlucky monk to and fro in the saddle 
at a fearful rate. 

As his person flew hither and thither, his garment became 
loose, and in an effort to retain it, his hand lighted on the 
volume of the Lady of Avenel which was in his bosom. No 
sooner had he grasped it than his companion pitched him 
out of the saddle into the stream, where, still keeping her 
hand on his collar, she gave him two or three good souses 
in the watery fluid, so as to ensure that every part of him 
bad its share of wetting, and then quitted her hold when 
he was so near the side that by a slight effort — of a great 
one he was incapable — he might scramble on shore. This 
accordingly he accomplished, and turning his eyes to see 
what had become of his extraordinaiy companion, she was 
nowhere to be seen ; but still he heard, as if from the surface 
of the river, and mixing with the noise of the water breaking 
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over the dam-heady a fragment of her wild song, which seemed 
to run thus : 

Landed — landed t the black book hath won, 
Ebe had you seen Berwick with morning son I 
Sain ye, and save ye, and blythe mot ye be, 
For seldom they land that go swimming with me. 

The ecstasy of the monk's terror could be endured no longer ; 
Mb head grew dizzy, and, after staggering a few steps onward, 
and running himself against a wall, he sunk down in a state of 
insensibility. 



CHAPTER VI 

Now let UB Bit in conclaye. That these weeds 
Be rooted firom the vineyard of the chttroh, 
That these foul tares be sever'd from the wheat. 
We are, I trust, aereed. Tet how to do this, 
Kor hurt the wholesome crop and tender Tine-pUnts, 
Crayes good adyisement. 

The StformaHon, 

Thb Tesper service in the monastery church of St. Mary's was 
now over. The ahbot had disrobed himself of his magnificent 
Tertures of ceremony, and resumed his ordinary habit, which 
was a black gown, worn over a white cassock, with a narrow 
scapulary ; a decent and venerable dress, which was well cal- 
culated to set off to advantage the portly mien of Abbot 
Boniface. 

In quiet times no one could have filled the state of a mitred 
abbots for such was his dignity, more respectably than this 
worthy prelate. He had, no doubt, many of those habits of 
self-indulgence which men are apt to acquire who live for them- 
selves alone. He was vain, moreover ; and, when boldly con- 
fronted, had sometimes shown symptoms of timidity not veiy 
consistent with the high claims which he preferred as an eminent 
member of the church, or with the punctual deference which 
he exacted from his religious brethren, and all who were placed 
under his command. But he was hospitable, charitable, and 
by no means of himself disposed to proceed with severity against 
any one. In short, he would in other times have slumbered 
out his term of preferment with as much credit as any other 
' purple abbot,' who lived easily, but at the same time decorously, 
slept soundly, and did not disquiet himself with dreams. 

But the wide alarm spread through the whole Church of 
Rome by the progress of the reformed doctrines sorely disturbed 
the repose of Abbot Boniface, and opened to him a wide field of 
duties and cares which he had never so much as dreamed of. 
There were opinions to be combated and refuted, practices to 
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be inquired into^ heretics to be detected and pnniahed, the 
fallen off to be reclaimed, the wayering to be confirmed, 
scandal to be removed from the clergy, and the yigonr of 
discipline to be re-established. Post upon post aniyed at the 
Monastery of St. Mary's — ^horses reeking and riders exhausted 
— ^tbis from the privy council, that from the Primate of Scot- 
land, and this oUier again from the Queen Mother, exhorting, 
approving, condemning, requesting advice upon this subject 
and requiring information upon that. 

These missives Abbot Boniface received with an important 
air of helplessness, or a helpless air of importance, whichever 
the reader may please to term it, evincing at once gratified 
vanity and profoimd trouble of mind. 

The sharp-witted Primate of St. Andrews had foreseen the 
deficiencies of the abbot of St. Mary's, and endeavoured to pro- 
vide for them by getting admitted into his monastery, as sub- 
prior, a brother Cistercian, a man of parts and knowledge, 
devoted to the service of the Catholic Church,'and very capable 
not only to advise the abbot on occasions of difficulty, but to 
make him sensible of his duty in case he should, from good- 
nature or timidity, be disposed to shrink from it. 

Father Eustace played the same part in the mcmasteiy as 
the old general who, in foreign armies, is placed at the elbow 
of the prince of the blood, who nominally commands in chief, 
on c(Nidition of attempting nothing without the advice of his 
dry-nurse ; and he shared the fate of all such dry-nurses, being 
heartily disliked as well as f eazed by his principal. Still, how- 
ever, the Primate's intention was fully answered. Father 
Eustace became the constant theme and often the bugbear of 
the worthy abbots who hardly dared to turn himself in his bed 
without considering what Father Eustace would think of it. In 
every case of difficulty, Father Eustace was summoned, and his 
opinio^ asked ; and no sooner was the embarrassment removed 
than the abbot's next thought was how to get rid of his adviser. 
In every letter which he wrote to those in power, he recom- 
mended Father Eustace to some high church preferment^ — a 
bishopric or an abbey ; and as they dropped one after another, 
and were otherwise conferred, he began to think, as he confessed 
to the sacristan in the bitterness of his spirit^ that the Monastery 
of St. Mary's had got a life-rent lease of their sub-prior. 

Tet more indignant he would have been had he suspected 
that Father Eustace's ambition was fixed upon his own mitre, 
which, frcxn some attacks of an apoplectic nature, deemed by the 
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abbot's friendB to be more senooB than by himseli^ it was sap- 
posed migbt be shortly Yaoant. But the oonfidence which, like 
other dignitaries, he reposed in his own health, prevented Abbot 
Bonilaoe from imagining that it held any concatenatioa with 
the motions of Father Eustace. 

The necessity under which he found himself of consulting 
with his grand adviser, in cases of real difficulty, rendered the 
worthy abbot particularly desirous of doing wiUiout him in all 
ordinary cases of administration, though not without consider- 
ing what Father Eustace would have said of the matter* He 
scorned, therefore, to give a hint to the sub-prior d the bold 
stroke by which he had despatched Brother PhOip to Glendearg ; 
but when the yespers came without his reappearance he became 
a little uneasy, the more as other matters weighed upon his 
mind. The feud with the warder or keeper of the bridge 
threatened to be attended with bad consequences, as the man's 
quarrel was taken up by the martial baron under whom he 
served ; and pressing letters of an unpleasant tendency had just 
arrived from the Prunate. Like a gouty man who catches hold 
of his crutch while he curses the infirmity that reduces him to 
use it^ the abbot, however reluctant^ found himself obliged to 
require Eustace's presence, after the service was over, in his 
house, or rather pcdace, wMch was attached to, and made part 
of, the monastery. 

Abbot Boniface was seated in his high-baeked chair, the 
grotesque carved back of which terminated in amitre, before a 
fire where two or three large logs were reduced to xme red glow- 
ing mass of charcoal. At his dbow, on an oaken stand, stood 
the remains of a roasted capon, on which his reverence had made 
his evening meal, flanked by a goodly stoup <^ Bourdeaux of 
excellent flavour. He was gasing indolently on the fire, partly 
engaged in meditation on his past and present fortunes, partly 
occupied by endeavouring to trace towers and steeples in the 
red embers. 

'Tes,' thought the abbot to himself, * in that red perspective 
I could fancy to myself the peaceful towers of Dundrennan, 
where I passed my life ere I was called to pomp and to trouble. 
A quiet brotherhood we were, regular in our domestic duties ; 
and when the frailties of humanity prevailed over us we con- 
fessed, and were absolved by each oUier, and the most formidable 
part of the penance was the jest of the convent on the culprit. 
I can ahnost fancy that I see the doister garden and the pear- 
trees which I grafted with my own hands. And for what have 
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I changed all this, bat to be OTorwhelmed with busineeB which: 
concerns me not, to be called ''My Lord Abbots" and to be tutored 
by Father Eustace t I would these towers were the Abbey of 
Aberbrothwick, and Father Eustace the abbot ; or I would he 
were in the fire on any terms, so I were rid of himl The 
Primate says our Holy Father the Pope hath an adviser ; I am 
sure he could not live a week with such a <me as mine. Then 
there is no learning what Father Eustace thinks till you confess 
your own difficulties. No hint will bring forth his opinion : 
he is like a miser, who will not unbuckle his purse to bestow a 
farthing, imtil the wretch who needs it has owned his excess of 
poverty, and wrung out the boon by importunity. And thus 
I am dishonoured in the eyes of my religious brethren, who 
behold me treated like a dhUd which hath no sense of its 
own. I will bear it no longer I Brother Bennet (a lay brother 
answered to his call), tell Father Eustace that I need not his 
presence.' 

'I came to say to your reverence that the holy father is 
entering even now from the cloisters.' 

'Be it so,' said the abbot, 'he is welcome; remove these 
things^-or rather, place a trencher, the holy father may be a 
little hungiy ; yet no, remove them, for there is no good fellow- 
ship in him. Let the stoup of wiue remain, however, and place 
another cup.' 

The lay brother obeyed these contradictory commands in 
the way he judged most seemly : he removed the carcass of the 
half-sacked capon, and placed two goblets beside the stoup of 
Bourdeaux. At the same instant entered Father Eustace. 

He was a thin, sharp-faced, slight-made little man, whose 
keen grey eyes seemed almost to look through the person to 
whom he addressed himself. His body was emaciated not only 
with the fasts which he observed with rigid punctuality, but also 
by the active and unwearied exercise of his sharp and piercing 

intellect : 

A fiery soul, which, working ont its way, 

Fretted the puny body to decay, 

And o'er-inform d the tenement of clay. * • 

He turned with conventual reverence to the lord abbot; 
and as they stood together it was scarce possible to see a more 
complete diffe^nce of form and expression. The good-natured 
rosy face and laughing eye of the abbot, which even his pre- 
sent anxiety could not greatly ruffle, was a wonderful contrast 
to the thin, pallid cheek and quick, penetrating glance of the 
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monk, in which an eager and keen spirit glanced through eyes, 
to which it seemed to give supernatural lustre. 

The abbot opened the conversation by motioning to the 
monk to take a stool, and inviting him to a cup of wine. The 
courtesy was declined with respect^ yet not without a remark 
that the vesper-service was past. 

' For the stomach's sake, brother/ said the abbot, colouzing 
a little — * you know the text.' 

' It is a dangerous one,' answered the monk, ' to handle alone, 
or at late hours. Cut off from human society — ^the juice of the 
grape becomes a perilous companicm of solitude, and therefore 
I ever shun it.' 

Abbot Boniface had poured himself out a goblet which 
might hold about half an English pint ; but> either struck with 
the truth of the observation, or ashamed to act in direct opposi- 
tion to it^ he suffered it to remain untasted before him, and 
immediately changed the subject. 

'The Primate hath written to us,' said he, ^to make strict 
search within our bounds after the heretical persons denounced 
in this list, who have withdrawn themselves from the justice 
which their opinions deserve. It is deemed probable that they 
will attempt to retire to England by our borders, and the 
Primate requireth me to watch with vigilance, and what not.' 

'Assuredly,' said the monk, * the magistrate should not bear 
the sword in vain — those be they that turn the world upside 
down — and doubtless your reverend wisdom will with due dili- 
gence second the exertions of the right reverend father in God, 
being in the peremptory defence of the Holy Churoh.' 

'Ay, but how is this to be done!' answered the abbot. 
' St. Mary aid us 1 The Primate writes to me as if I were a 
temporal baron — a man under command, having soldiers under 
himl He says, send forth — scour the country — ^guard the 
passes. Truly these men do not travel as those who would 
give their lives for nothing : the last who went south passed 
the Dry March at the Riding Bum with an escort of thirty 
spears, as opf reverend brother the abbot <^ Kelso did write 
unto us. How are cowls and scapularies to stop the way ! ' 

' Toiir bailiff is accounted a good man-at-arms, holy father,' 
said Eustace ; ' yoiur vassals are obliged to rise for the defence 
of the Holy Kirk — it is the tenure on which they hold their 
lands ; if they will not come forth for the church which gives 
them bread, let their possessions be given to others.' 

' We shall not be wanting,' said the abbots collecting himself 
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with importanoe^ 'to do whatever xoaj adTantage Holy 
thyself shall hear the chaxge to our bailiff and our officials ; 
but beiB again is our oontioTersy with the warden of the 
bridge and the Baron of Meigallot St. Mary I vexationB do so 
multiply upon the house, and upon the generation, that a man 
wots n9^ where to turn to 1 Thou didst say, Father Eustace, 
thou wotJMst look into our evidents touchixig this free passage 
for the pilgrims f 

'I have looked into the ohartulaiy of the house, holy 
father,' said Eustace^ 'and therein I find a written and formal 
grant of all dutiea and customs payable at the drawbridge of 
Brigton, not only by ecclesiastics of this foundation^ but by 
eyexy pilgrim truly designed to accomplish his tows at this 
house, to the Abbot Ailford, and the monks of the house of 
St. Mary in Eennaquhair, from that time and for ever. The 
deed is dated on St. Bridget's Even, in the year of Redemption 
1137, and bears the sign and seal of the grantor, Charles of 
Meigalloty great-great-grandfather of this baron, and purports 
to be granted for the safety of his own soid, and for the weal of 
the souls of his father and mother, and of all his predecessors 
and successors, being Barons of Meigallot.' 

'But he alleges,' said the abbot, 'that the bridge- wards 
have been in possession of these dues, and have rendered them 
avaOable, for more than fifty years, and the baron threatens 
violence ; meanwhile, the journey of the pilgrims is interrupted, 
to the prejudice of tiieir own souls, and the diminution of the 
revenues of St. Mary. The sacristan advised us to put on a 
boat; but the warden, whom thou knowest to be a godless 
man, has sworn the devil tear him, but that, if they put on a 
boat on the laird's stream, he will rive her board from board. 
And then some say we should compound the claim for a small 
sum in silver.' Here the abbot paused a moment for a roply, 
but receiving none, he added, ' But what thinkest thou, FaUier 
Eustace! why art thou silent f 

'Because I am surprised at the question which the lord 
abbot of St. Mary's asks at the youngest of his brethren.' 

'Youngest in time of your abode with us, Brother Eustace,' 
the abbot, ' not youngest in years, or, I think, in experience 
— sub-piior also of this convent.' 

'I am astonished,' continued Eustace, 'that the abbot of 
this venerable house should ask of any one whether he can 
alienate the patrimony of our holy and divine patroness, or give 
up to an unconscientious^ and perhaps a heretic, baron the 
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rights conferred on this church bj his devout progenitor. 
Popes and councils alike prohibit it ; the honour of the living 
and the weal of departed souls alike forbid it : it may not be. 
To force, if he dare use it^ we must surrender ; but never by 
our consent should we see the goods of the church plundered, 
with as little scruple as he would drive off a herd of English 
beeves. Rouse yourself, reverend father, and doubt' nothing 
but that the good cause shall prevail. Whet the spirituiJ 
sword, and direct it against the wicked who would usurp our 
holy rights. Whet the temporal sword if it be necessary, and 
stir up the courage and zeal of your loyal vassals.' 

The abbot sighed deeply. 'All this,' he said, 'is soon 

spoken by him who hath to act it not; but * He was 

interrupted by the entrance of Bennet rather hastily. * The 
mule on which the sacristan had set out in the morning had 
returned,' he said, ' to the convent stable all over wet^ and with 
the saddle turned round beneath her belly.' 

'Sancta Maria!' said the abbot, 'our dear brother hath 
perished by the way ! ' 

' It may not be,' said Eustace, hastily ; ' let the bell be tolled 
—cause the brethren to get torches — alarm the village — huny 
down to the river — I myself will be the foremost.' 

The real abbot stood astonished and agape when at once 
he beheld his office filled, and saw all which he ought to have 
ordered going forward at the dictates of the yoimgest monk in 
the convent. But ere the orders of Eustace, which nobody 
dreamed of disputing, were carried into execution, the necessity 
was prevented by the sudden apparition of the sacristan, whoso 
supposed danger excited all the alarm. 



CHAPTER VII 

Eraae the written troables of the hnin, 
deuue the foal bosom of the perilous staff 
That weudis upon the heart. 

What betwixt cold and frighti the afflicted saoriBtan stood 
before his superior, propped on the friendly ann of the conyent 
miller, drendied witii water, and soaroe able to utter a syllable. 
After Tarious attempts to speak, the first words he uttered 
were 

' Swim we meirily, the moon shines bright' 

'Swim we merrily!' retorted the abbots indignantly; 'a 
merry night have ye chosen for swimming, and a becoming 
salutation to your superior ! ' 

'Our brother is bewildered,' said Eustace; 'speak, Father 
Philip, how is it with you t ' 

' Qood lack to jo\a fishing,' 

continued the sacristan, making a most dolorous attempt at 
the tune of his strange companion. 

' Good luck to your fishing ! ' repeated the abbots still more 
surprised and displeased ; ' by my halidome, he is drunken with 
wine, and comes to our presence with his jolly catches in his 
throat I If bread and water can cure this folly ' 

'With your pardon, yenerable father,' said the sub-prior, 
'of water our brother has had enough; and methinks the 
confusion of his eye is rather that of tenor than of aught 
unbecoming his profession. Where did you find him, Hob 
Miller?' 

' An it please your reverence, I did but go to shut the sluice 
of the mill, and as I was going to shut the duice, I heard some- 
thing groan near to me; but judging it was one of Giles 
Fletcher's hogs — for so please you, he never shuts his gate— 
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I caught up my lever, and was about — St. Maiy f oxgiye me ! — 
to stnke where I heard the sound, when, aa the saints would 
haye it^ I heard the second groan just like that of a liying man. 
So I oeJled up my knayes, and found the lather sacristan 
lying wet and senseless under the wall of our kiln. So soon aa 
we brought him to himself a bit, he prayed to be brought to 
your reverence, but I doubt me his wits haye gone a bell- 
wayering by the road. It was but now that he spoke in some- 
what better form.' 

'Well!' said Brother Eustace, 'thou hast d<me well, Hob 
Miller ; only begone now, and remember a second time to pause 
ere you strike in the dark.' 

' Please your reverence, it shall be a lesson to me,' said the 
miller, ' not to mistake a holy man for a hog again, so long as 
I live.' And, making a bow with profound humility, the miller 
withdrew. 

' And now that this churl is gone, Father Philip, ' said Eustace, 
'wilt thou tell our venerable superior what ails theef Art 
thou vino grawatus, man f If so, we will have thee to thy cell.' 

'Water ! — ^water I not wine,' muttered the exhausted sacristan. 

' Nay,' said the monk, ' if that be thy complaint^ wine may 
perhaps cure thee'; and he reached him a cup, which the 
patient drank off to his great benefit. 

'And now,' said the abbot, 'let his garments be changed, 
or rather let him be carried to the infirmary ; for it will pre- 
judice our health, should we hear his narrative while he stands 
there, steaming like a rising hoar-frost.' 

'I will hear his adventure,' said Eustace, 'and report it to 
your reverence.' And, accordingly, he attended the sacristan 
to his cell. In about half an hour he returned to the abbot. 

'How is it with Father Philipf said the abbot; 'and 
through what came he into such a state f 

'He comes from Glendearg, reverend sir,' said Eustace; 
' and for the rest, he telleth such a l^end as hath not been heard 
in this monastery for many a long day.' He then gave the 
abbot the outlines of the sacristan's adventures in the home- 
ward journey, and added, that for some time he was inclined 
to think his brain was infirm, seeing he had sung, laughed, and 
wept all in the same breath. 

'A wonderful thing it is tons,' said the abbots 'that Satan has 
been permitted to put forth his hand thus far on one of our 
sacred brethren ! ' 

'True,' said Father Eustace; 'but for every text there is a 
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paiapfaiBse ; and I have my sosploions that, if the dienohiiig of 
Father Philip oometh of the Evil One, yet it may not have been 
altogether without his own personal faxHtJ 

'How!' said the father abbot; 'I will not believe that 
thou makest doubt that Satan, in f onner days, hath been per- 
mitted to afflict saints and holy men, even as he afflicted the 
pious Job f ' 

' God forbid I should make question of it^' said the monk, 
crossing himself; 'yet, where Uiere is an exposition of the 
sacristan's tale which is less than miraculous, I hold it safe to 
consider it at least, if not to abide by it. Now, this Hob the 
Miller hath a buxom daughter. Suppose— I say only suppose 
— that our sacristan met her at the ford on her return from 
her imcle's on the other side, for there she hath this evening 
been ; suppose that^ in courtesy, and to save her stripping hose 
and shoon, the sacristan brought her across behind lum ; sup- 
pose he carried his familiarities farther than the maiden was 
willing to admit ; and we may easily suppose, father, that this 
wetting was the result of it' 

* And this legend invented to deceive us ! ' said the superior, 
reddening with wrath ; ' but most strictly shall it be sifted and 
inquired into ; it is not upon us that Father Philip must hope 
to pass the result of his own evil practices for doings of Satan. 
To-morrow cite the wench to appear before us ; we will examine, 
and we will punish.' 

'Under your reverence's favour,' said Eustace, 'that were 
but poor policy. As things now stand with us, the heretics 
catch hold of each flying report which tends to the scandal of 
our clergy. We must abate the evil, not only by strengthening 
discipline, but also by suppressing and stifling the voice of 
scandal. If my conjectures are true, the miller's daughter will 
be silent for her own sake ; and your reverence's authority may 
also impose silence on her father and on the sacristan. If he is 
again found to afibrd room for throwing dishonour on his order, 
he can be punished with severity, but at the same time with 
secrecy. For what say the Decretals f Faeinora ostendi dum 
pumentuTf flagitia atUem abteondi debent,* 

A sentence of Latin, as Eustace had before observed, had 
often much influence on the abbot) because he understood it 
not fluently, and was ashamed to acknowledge his ignorance. 
On these terms they parted for the night. 

The next day, Abbot Boniface strictly interrogated Philip 
on the real cause of his disaster of the previous night. But the 
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sacristan stood finn to his story ; nor was he found to vary horn 
any pomt of it| although the answers he returned were in some 
degree incoherent^ owing to his intermingling with them ever 
and anon snatches of the strange damsel's song, which had made 
such deep impression on his imagination that he could not pre- 
yent himself from imitating it repeatedly in the course of his 
examination. The abhot had compassion with the sacristan's 
inyoluntaiy frailty, to which something supernatural seemed 
annexed, and finally became of opinion that Father Eustace's 
more natural explanation was rather plausible than just. And 
indeed, although we haye recorded the adyenture as we find it 
written down, we cannot forbear to add that there was aschism 
on the subject in the oonyent, and that seyeral of the brethren 
pretended to haye good reason for thinking that the miller's 
black-eyed daughter was at the bottom of the afiiadr after all. 
Whicheyer way it might be interpreted, aU agreed that it had 
too ludicrous a sound to be permitted to get abroad, and there- 
fore the sacristan was charged, on his yow of obedience, to say 
no more of his ducking — an injunction which, haying once eased 
his mind by telling his story, it may be weU conjectured that 
he joyfully obeyed. 

The attention of Father Eustace was much less forcibly 
arrested by the maryellouB tale of the sacristan's danger and 
his escape than by the mention of the yolume which he had 
brought with him from the Tower of Glendearg. A copy of 
the Scriptures, translated into the yulgar tongue, had found its 
way eyen into the proper territory of the church, and had been 
disooyered in one of the most hidden and sequestered recesses 
of the halidome of St. Mary's I 

He anxiously requested to see the yolume. In this the 
sacristan was unable to gratify him, for he had lost it, as far as 
he recollected, when the supernatural being, or he conceiyed 
her to be, took her departure from him. Father Eustace went 
down to the spot in person, and searched all around it^ in hopes 
of recoyering the yolume in question ; but his labour was in 
yain. He returned to the abbot> and reported that it must 
haye fallen into the riyer or the mill-stream ; ' For I will hardly 
belieye,' he said, 'that Father Philip's musical friend would fly 
off with a copy of the Holy Scriptures.' 

'Being,' said the abbots 'as it is, an heretical translation, it 
may be thought that Satan may haye power oyer it.' 

' Ay,' said Father Eustace, ' it is indeed his chiefeet magazine 
of artUlery, when he inspireth presumptuous and daring men 
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to set forth their own opinionB and expositionB of Holy Writ 
But though thus abused, the Scripturea are the aouroe of our 
salvation, and are no more to be reckoned unholy, because of 
these rash men's proceedings, than a powerful medicine is to be 
contemned, or held poisonous, because bold and evil leeches 
have employed it to the prejudice of th^ patients. With the 
permission of your reverence, I would that this matter were 
looked into more closely. I will myself visit the Tower of Glen- 
dearg ere I am many hours older, and we shall see if any spectre 
or white woman of the wild will venture to interrupt my journey 
or return. Have I your reverend permission and your blessing 1 ' 
he added, but in a tone that appeared to set no great store by 
either. 

'Thou hast both, my brother,' said the abbot; but no 
sooner had Eustace left the apartment than Boniface could 
not help breaking on the willing ear of the sacristan his sincere 
wish that any spirit^ black, white, or grey, would read the 
adviser such a lesson as to cure him of his presumpticm in 
esteeming himself wiser than the whole community. 

'I wi^ him no worse lesson,' said the sacristan, 'than to go 

Bwimming merrily down the river with a ghost behind, and 

kelpies, night-crows, and_mud-eels all waiting to have a snatch 

at him. 

Merrily swim we, the moon BhineB bright ! 

Good luck to yonr fishing, whom waton yon to-night ! ' 

' Brother Philip,' said the abbot, ' we exhort thee to say thy 
prayers, compose thyself, and banish that foolish chant from 
thy mind ; it is but a deception of the devil's.' 

' I will essay, reverend father,' said the sacristan, ' but the 
tune hangs by my memory like a burr in a beggar's rags ; it 
mingles with the psalter ; the very bells of the convent seem 
to repeat the wordls, and jingle to the tune ; and were you to 
put me to death at this very moment^ it is my belief I should 
die singing it — "Now swim we merrily": it is as it were a 
spell upon me.' 

He then again began to warble 

' Good luck to your fishing.' 

And checking himself in the strain with difficulty, he exclaimed, 
' It is too certain — I am but a lost priest I *' Swim we merrily " 
— I shall sing it at the veiy mass. Woe is me ! I shall sing all 
the remainder of my life, and yet never be able to change the 
tune!' 
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The honest abbot replied, ' He knew many a good fellow in 
the same condition ' ; and concluded the remark with ' ho ! ho ! 
ho !' for his reverence, as the reader may partly have observed, 
was one of those dull folks who love a quiet joke. 

The sacristan, well acquainted with his superior's humour, 
endeavoured to join in the laugh, but his unfortunate canticle 
came again across his imagination, and inteirupted the hilarity 
of his customary echo. 

' By the rood. Brother Philip,' said the abbot> much moved, 
*you become altogether intolerable ! and I am convinced that 
such a spell could not subsist over a person of religion, and in 
a religious house, unless he were under mortal sin. Wherefore, 
say iSie seven penitentiary psalms — ^make diligent use of thy 
scourge and haiiMsloth — refrain for three days from all food, 
save bread and water — I myself will shrive thee, and we will 
see if this singing devil may be driven out of thee ; at least I 
think Father Eustaoe himself could devise no better exorcism.' 

The sacristan sighed deeply, but knew remonstrance was 
vain. He retired therefore to his cell, to try how far psalmody 
might be able to drive off the soimds of the siren tune which 
haunted his memory. 

Meanwhile, Father Eustace proceeded to the drawbridge, in 
his way to the lonely valley of Glendeaig. In a brief conver- 
sation with the churlish warder, he had the address to render 
him more tractable in the controversy betwixt him and the 
convent. He reminded him that his father had been a vassal 
under the community ; that his brother was childless ; and that 
their possession would revert to the church on his death, and 
might be either granted to himself the warder, or to some greater 
favourite of the abbot> as matters chanced to stand betwixt 
them at the time. The sub-prior suggested to him, also, the 
necessary connexion of interests betwixt the monastery and the 
office which this man enjoyed. He listened with temper to his 
rude and churlish answers ; and by keeping his own interest 
firm pitched in his view, he had the satisfaction to find that 
Peter gradually softened his tone, and consented to let eveiy 
pilgrim who travelled upon foot pass free of exaction untU 
Pentecost next ; they who travelled on horseback or otherwise 
consenting to pay the ordinary custom. Having thus accommo- 
dated a matter in which the weal of the convent was so deeply 
interested, Father Eustaoe proceeded on his journey. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Nay, dally not with time, the wise man's treasoxe, 
Though fools are lavish on't ; the fatal fisher 
Hooks souls, while we waste moments. 

A NoYEMBBB mist oyerspread the little valley, up which slowly 
but steadily rode the monk Eustace. He was not insensible to 
the feeling of melancholy inspired by the scene and by the 
season. The stream seemed to murmur with a deep and 
oppressed note, as if bewailing the departure of autumn. 
Among the scattered copses which here and there fringed its 
banks, the oak-trees only retained that pallid green that precedes 
their russet hue. The leaves of the willows were most of them 
stripped from the branches, lay rustling at each breath, and 
disturbed by every step of the mule ; while the foliage of other 
trees, totally withered, kept still precarious possession of the 
boughs, waiting the first wind to scatter them. 

The monk dropped into the natural train of pensive thought 
which these autumnal emblems of mortal hopes are peculiarly 
calculated to inspire. ' There,' he said, looking at tiie leaves 
which lay strewed around, ' lie the hopes of early youth, first 
formed that they may soonest wither, and loveliest in spring to 
become most contemptible in winter ; but you, ye lingerers,' he 
added, looking to a knot of beeches which still bore their 
withered leaves — 'you are the proud plans of adventurous 
manhood, formed later, and still clinging to the mind of age, 
although it acknowledges their inanity! None lasts — ^none 
endures, save the foliage of the hardy oak, which only begins 
to show itself when that of the rest of the forest has enjoyed 
half its existence. A pale and decayed hue is all it possesses, 
but still it retains that symptom of vitality to the last. So be 
it with Father Eustace ! The fairy hopes of my youth I have 
trodden under foot like those neglected rustlers ; to the prouder ^ 
dreams of my manhood I look back as to lofty chimeras, of 
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which the pith and essence have long since faded; but my 
religious vows, the faithful profession which I have niade in my 
maturer age, shall retain life while aught of Eustace lives. 
Dangerous it may be — ^feeble it must be — ^yet live it shall, the 
proud determination to serve the church of which I am a 
member, and to combat the heresies by which she is assailed.' 
Thus spoke, at least thus thought^ a man zealous according to 
his imperfect knowledge, confounding the vital interests of 
Christianity with the extravagant and usurped claims of the 
Church of Rome, and defending his cause with ardour worthy 
of a better. 

While moving onward in this contemplative mood, he could 
not help thinking more than once that he saw in his path the 
form of a female dressed in white, who appeared in the attitude 
of lamentation. But the in^ression was only momentary, and 
whenever he looked steadily to the point where he conceived the 
figure appeared, it always proved that he had mistaken some 
natural object — a white crag, or the trunk of a decayed birch- 
tree with its silver bark — ^for the appearance in question. 

Father Eustace had dwelt too long in Rome to partake the 
superstitious feelings of the more ignorant Scottish clergy ; yet 
he certainly thought it extraordinary that so strong an impres- 
sion should have been made on his mind by the legend of the 
sacristan. ' It is strange,' he said to himself, ' that this story, 
which doubtless was the invention of Brother Philip to cover 
his own impropriety of conduct, should run so much in my head, 
and disturb my moro serious thoughts : I am wont, I think, to 
have moro command over my senses. I will ropeat my prayers, 
and lianish such folly from my recollectian.' 

The monk accordingly began with devotion to tell his beads, 
in pursuance of the prescribed rule of his order, and was not 
again disturbed by any wanderings of the imagination, until he 
found himself beneath the litUe fortalice of Glendearg. 

Dame Glendinning, who stood at the gate, set up a shout of 
surprise and joy at seeing the good father. ' Martin,' she said 
— 'Jasper, where be a' the folk? Help the right reverend sub- 
prior to dismount, and take his mule from him. father ! God 
has sent you in our need. I was just going to send man and 
horse to the convent, though I ought to be ashamed to give so 
much trouble to your reverences.' 

' Our trouble matters not, good dame,' said Father Eustace ; 
' in what can I pleasure you f I came bither to visit the Lady 
of Avenel.' 
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^WeU-arday 1 ' said Dame EUspetli, 'and it was oo her part 
that I had the holdneas to think of summoning you, for the 
good lady will never he ahle to wear over the day! Would it 
please you to go to her chamber t ' 

^BsAh she not been shriven by Father Philipt' said the 
monk. 

'Shriven she was,' said the Dame of Glendeaig, 'and by 
Father Philip, as your reverence truly says; but — I wish 
it may have been a clean shrift Methought Father Philip 
looked but moody upon it; and there was a book which he 

took away with him, that ' She paused, as if unwilling to 

proceed. 

'Speak out^ Dame Glendinning,' said the jbther; 'with us 
it is your duty to have no secrets.' 

' Nay, if it please your reverence, it is not that I would keep 
anything torn your reverence's knowledge, but I fear I should 
prejudice the lady in your opinion ; for dbe is an excellent lady 
— ^months and years has she dwelt in this tower, and none more 
exemplary than she ; but this matter, doubtless she will explain 
it herself to jowe reverence.' 

' I desire first to know it from you, Dame Glendinning,' said 
the monk ; ^and I again repeat^ it is your duty to teU it to 



'This book, if it please your reverence, which Father Philip 
removed from Qlendearg, was this morning returned to us in a 
strange manner,' said the good widow. 

' Returned ! ' said the monk. ' How mean you t ' 

' I mean,' answered Dame Glendinning, ' that it was brought 
back to the Tower of Glendeaig, the saints best know how — that 
same book which Father Philip carried with him but yesterday. 
Old Martin, that is my tasker and the lady's servant, was 
driving out the cows to the pasture — for we have three good 
milk-Ksows, reverend father, blessed be St. Waldhave, and thanks 
to the holy monastery ' 

The monk groaned with impatience ; but he remembered that 
a woman of the good dame's condition was like a top^ which, if 
you let it spin on untouched, must at last come to a pause ; 
but, if you interrupt it by flogging, there is no end to its 
gyrations. ' But to speak no more of the cows, your reverence, 
though they are likely cattle as ever were tied to a stake, the 
tasker was driving them out, and the lads, that is my Halbert 
and my Edward, that your reverence has seen at church on 
holidays, and especially Halbert — for you patted him on the 
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heady and gave him a brooch of St. Cuihbert^ which he xears 
in his bonnet — and little Mary Avenel, that is the lady's 
daughter, they ran all after the cattle, and began to play up 
and down the pasture as young folk will, your reverence. And 
at length they lost sight of Martin and the cows ; and they 
began to run up a little deuch which we call Corrie-nan-Shian, 
where there is a wee bit stripe of a bum, and they saw there 
— Grood guide us ! — a white woman sitting on the bum-side 
wringing her hands; so the bairns were frighted to see a 
Strange woman sitting there — all but Halbert, who will be 
sixteen come Whitsimtide — and, besides,, he never feared ony 
thing — and when they went up to her — ^behold she was passed 
away I ' 

' For shame, good woman 1 ' said Father Eustace ; ' a woman 
of your sense to listen to a tale so idle 1 The young folk told , 
you a lie, and that was all.' 

' Nay, sir, it was more than that,' said the old dame ; 'for, 
besides tiiat they never told me a lie in their lives, I must warn 
you that on the very ground where the white woman was 
sitting they foimd the Lady of Avenel's book, and brought it 
with them to the tower.' 

' That is worthy of mark at leasts' said the monk. ' Know 
you no other copy of this volume within these boimds ? ' 

'None, your reverence,' returned Elspeth; 'why should 
there f no one could read it were there twenty.' 

' Then yau are sure it is the very same volume which you 
gave to Father Philip f ' said the monk. 

' As sure as that I now speak with your reverence.' 

' It is most singular ! ' said the monk ; and he walked across 
the room in a musmg posture. 

'I have been upon nettles to hear what your reverence 
would sa^' continued Dame Glendinning, 'respecting this 
matter. There is nothing I would not do for the Lady of 
Avenel and her family, and that has been proved, and for her 
servants to boot» both Martin and Tibb, although Tibb is not so 
civil sometimes as altogether I have a right to expect ; but I 
cannot think it beseeming to have angels, or ghosts, or fairies, 
or the like, waiting upon a leddy when she is in another woman's 
house, in respect it is no ways creditable. Ony thing she had 
to do was always done to her hand, without costing her either 
pains or pence, as a country body says ; and, besides the dia^ 
credit, I cannot but think that there is no safety in having 
such unchancy creatures about ane. But I have tied red thread 
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round the baims's throats (so her fondness still called them), 
and given ilk ane of them a riding-wand of rowan-tree, forbye 
sewing up a slip of witch-elm into their doublets ; and I wish 
to know of your reverence if there be ony thing mair that a 

lone woman can do in the matter of ghosts and fairies t 

be here 1 that I should have named t^eir unlucky names twice 
ower 1 ' 

' Dame Glendinning,' answered the monk, somewhat abruptly, 
when the good woman had finished her narrative, ' I pray you, 
do you know the miller's daughter f ' 

< Did I know Kate HapperT' replied the widow ; ' as wed as 
the beggar knows his dish — a canty quean was Kate, and a 
special cummer of my ain may be twenty years syne.' 

' She cannot be the wench I mean,' said Father Eustace : 
' she after whom I inquire is scarce fifteen, a black-eyed girl ; 
you may have seen her at the kirk.' 

' Your reverence must be in the right ; and she is my cum- 
mer's niece, doubtless, that you are pleased to speak of. But 
I thank Qod I have always been too duteous in attention to 
the mass to know whether young wenches have black eyes or 
green ones.' 

The good father had so much of the world about him that 
he was unable to avoid smiling when the dame boasted her 
absolute resistance to a temptation which was not quite so 
liable to beset her as those of the other sex. 

< Perhaps, then,' he said, ' you know her usual dress, Dame 
Glendinningf 

' Ay, ay, father,' answered the dame readily enough, ' a white 
kirtle tiie wench wears, to hide the dust of the mill no doubt ; 
and a blue hood, that might weel be spared, for pridefulness.' 

' Then, may it not be she,' said the father, ' who has brought 
back this book, and stepped out of the way when the children 
came near her f' 

The dame paused, was unwilling to combat the solution 
suggested by the monk, but was at a loss to conceive why the 
lass of the mill should come so far from, home into so wild a 
comer, merely to leave an old book with three children, from 
whose observation she wished to conceal herself. Above all, 
she could not imderstand why, since she had acquaintances in 
the family, and since the Dame Glendinning had always paid 
her multure and knaveship duly, the said lass of the mill had 
not come in to rest herself and eat a morsel, and tell her the 
current news of the water. . 
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These very objections satisfied the monk that his conjectures 
were right. ' Dame,' he said, ' you must be cautious in what 
you say. This is an instance — I would it were the sole one — 
of the power of the Enemy in these days. The matter must 
be sifted with a curious and careful hand.' 

' Indeed,' said Elspeth, trying to catch and chime in with 
the ideas of the sub-prior, ' I have often thought the miller's 
folk at the monastery mill were far over careless in sifting our 
melder, and in bolting it too ; some folk say they will not stick 
at whiles to put in a handful of ashes amongst Christian folks' 
corn-meal.' 

' That shall be looked after also, dame,' said the sub-prior, 
not displeased to see that the good old woman went o£f on a false 
scent ; ' and now, by your leave, I will see this lady ; do you 
go before, and prepare her to see me.' 

Dame Glendinning left the lower apartment accordingly, 
which the monk paced in anxious reflection, considering how 
he might best discharge, with humanity as well as with effect, 
the important duty imposed on him. He resolved to approach 
the bedside of the sick person with reprimands, mitigated only 
by a feeling for her weak condition ; he determined, in case of 
her reply, to which late examples of hardened heretics might 
encourage her, to be prepared with answers to their customary 
scruples. High fraught, also, with zeal against her unauthor- 
ised intrusion into the priestly function, by study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, he imagined to himself the answers which one of 
the modem school of heresy might return to him; the vic- 
torious refutation which should lay the disputant prostrate at 
the confessor's mercy ; and the healing, yet awful exhortation, 
which, under pain of refusing the last consolations of religicm, 
be designed to make to the penitent^ conjuring her, as she loved 
her own soul's welfare, to disclose to him what she knew of the 
dark mystery of iniquity by which heresies were introduced 
into the most secluded spots of the very patrimony of the church 
herself ; what agents they had who could thus glide, as it were 
unseen, from place to place, bring back the volume which the 
church had interdicted to the spots from which it had been 
removed under her express auspices ; and who^ by encouraging 
the daring and profane thirst after knowledge forbidden and 
useless to the laity, had encouraged the Fisher of souls to use 
with effect his old bait of ambition and vainglory. 

Much of this premeditated disputation escaped the good 
father when Elspeth returned, her tears flowing faster than 
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her apron oould dry them, and made him a signal to follow 
her. 'How/ said the monk, 'is she then so near her ondf 
Nay, the churoh must not break or braise, when comfort is 
yet possible ' ; and, forgetting his polemics, the good sub-prior 
hastened to '^e little apartment where, on the wretcdked bed 
which she had occupied since her misfortunes had driven her 
to the Tower of Glendearg, the widow of Walter Ayenel had 
rendered up her spirit to her Creator. ' My God ! ' said the 
sub-prior, 'and has my unfortunate dallying suffered her to 
depart without the church's consolation 1 Look to her, dame,' 
he exclaimed with eager impatience ; ' is there not yet a sparkle 
of the life left f may she not be recalled — ^recalled but for a 
moment 9 Oh ! would that she oould express, but by the most 
imperfect word, but by the most feeble motion, her acquiescence 
in the needful task of penitential prayer 1 Does she not breathel 
Art thou sure she doth not f ' 

' She will never breathe more,' said the matron. ' ! the 
poor fatherless girl — ^now motherless also ! 0, the kind oon^ 
panion I have had these many years, whom I shall never see 
again ! But she is in Heaven for certain, if ever woman went 
there ; for a woman of better life ' 

' Woe to me,' said the good monk, ' if indeed she went not 
hence in good assurance; woe to the reckless shepherd, who 
suffered the wolf to carry a choice one from the flock, while he 
busied himself with trimming his sling and his staff to give the 
monster battle ! ! if in the long Hereafter aught but weal 
should that poor spirit share, what has my delay costf the 
value of an immortal soid ! ' 

He then approached the body, fuU of the deep remorse 
natural to a good man of his persuasion, who devoutly believed 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church. ' Ay,' said he, gazing on 
the pallid corpse, from which the spirit had parted so placidly 
as to leave a smile upon the thin blue Ups, which had been so 
long wasted by decay that they had parted with the last breath 
of animation without the slightest convulsive tremor — 'ay,' 
said Father Eustace, ' there lies the faded tree, and as it fell 
so it' lies — awful thought for me, should my neglect have left 
it to descend in an evil direction ! ' He then again and again 
conjured Dame Glendinning to tell him what she knew of the 
demeanour and ordinary walk of the deceased. 

All tended to the high honour of the deceased lady ; for her 
companion, who admired her sufficiently while alive, notwith- 
standing some trifling points of jealousy, now idolised her after 
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her death, and oould think of no attribute of praise with which 
she did not adorn her memory. 

Indeed, the Lady of Avenel, however she might privately 
doubt some of the doctrines announced by the Chiuch of Rome, 
and although she had probably tacitly appealed from that 
corrupted system of Christianity to the yoltmie on which 
Christianity itself is founded, had nevertheless been regular 
in her attendance on the worship of the church, not, perhaps, 
extending her scruples so far as to break o£f communion. 
Such, indeed, was the first sentiment of the earlier reformers, 
who seem to have studied, for a time at least, to avoid a schism, 
until the violence of the Pope rendered it inevitable. 

Father Eustace, on the present occasion, listened with eager- 
ness to everything which could lead to assure him of the lady's 
orthodoxy in the main points of belief; for his conscience 
reproached him sorely that, instead of protracting conversation 
with the Dame of Qlendearg, he had not instantly hastened 
where lus presence was so necessaiy. ' If,' he said, addressing 
the dead body, * thou art yet free ^m the utmost penalty due 
to the followers of false doctrine ; if thou dost but suffer for a 
time, to expiate faults done in the body, but partaking of mortal 
frailty more than of deadly sin, fear not that thy abode shall 
be long in the penal regions to which thou mayest be doomed — 
if vigils, if masses, if penance, if maceration of my body till it 
resembles that extenuated form which the soul haUi abandoned, 
may assure thy deliverance. The Holy Church, the godly 
foundation, our blessed patroness herself, shall intercede for 
one whose errors were counterbalanced by so many virtues. 
Leave me, dame ; here, and by her bedside, will I perf oim those 
duties which this piteous case demands 1 ' 

Elspeth left the monk, who employed himself in fervent and 
sincere, though erroneous, prayers for the weal of the departed 
spirit. For an hoiur he remained in the apartment of death, 
and then returned to the hall, where he found the still weeping 
friend of the deceased. 

But it would be injustice to Mrs. Elspeth Glendinning's 
hospitality if we suppose her to have been weeping during this 
long interval, or rather, if we suppose her so entirely absorbed 
by the tribute of sorrow which she paid frankly and plentifully 
to her deceased friend, as to be incapable of attending to the 
rites of hospitality due to the holy visitor, who was confessor 
at once and sub-prior, mighty in all religious and secular con- 
siderations, so far as the vassals of the monastery were interested. 
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Her barley-bread bad been toasted, her ohmoest oaak of 
home-brewed ale had been broached, her best butter had been 

g laced on the hall table, along with her most sayouiy ham and 
er choicest cheese, ere she abandoned herself to the extremity 
of sorrow; and it was not till she had arranged her little 
repast neatly on the board that she sat down in the chimney- 
comer, threw her checked apron over her head, and gave way 
to the current of tears and sobs. In this there was no grimace 
or affectation. The good dame held the honours of her house to 
be as essential a duty, especially when a monk was her visitant, 
as any other pressing call upon her conscience ; nor until these 
were suitably attended to did she find herself at liberty to 
indulge her sorrow for her departed friend. 

When she was conscious of the sub-prior's presence, she rose 
with the same attention to his reception; but he declined all the 
offers of hospitality with which she endeavoured to tempt him. 
Not her butter, as yellow as gold, and the best^ she assured him, 
that was made in the patrimony of St. Mary ; not the barley- 
scones, which ' the departed saint, Qod sain her 1 used to say were 
so good ' ; not the ale, nor any other cates which poor Elspeth's 
stores afforded, could prevail on the sub-prior to break his fast. 

' This day,' he said, ' I must not taste food until the sun go 
down — ^happy if , in so doing, I can expiate my own negligence ; 
happier still, if my sufferings of this trifling nature, undertaken 
in pure faith and singleness of heart, may benefit the soul of 
tihe deceased. Yet> dame,' he added, ' I may not so far forget 
the living in my cares for the dead as to leave behind me that 
book, which is to the ignorant what to our first parents the 
tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil unhappily proved — excel- 
lent indeed in itself, but fatal because used by those to whom 
it is prohibited.' 

'0, blythely, reverend father,' said the widow of Simon 
Glendinning, 'will I give you the book, if so be I can wile it 
from the l^ims ; and indeed, poor things, as the case stands 
with them even now, you might take tibie heart out of their 
bodies, and they never find it out^ they are sae begrutten.' 

' Give them this missal instead, good dame,' said the father, 
drawing from his pocket one which was curiously illuminated 
with paintings, 'and I will come myself, or send one at a 
fitting time, and teach them the meaning of these pictures.' 

' The bonny images ! ' said Dame Glendinning, f oigetting for 
an instant her grief in her admiration ; ' and weel I wot,' added 
she, ' it is another sort of a book than the poor Lady of Avenel's; 
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and blessed might we have been this day if jour rererenoe had 
found the way up the glen instead of Faliier Philip, though 
the sacristan is a powerful man too, and speaks as if he would 
gar the house fly abroad, save that the walls are gey thick. 
Simon's forbears — ^may he and they be blessed ! — ^took care of 
that.' 

The monk ordered his mule, and was about to take his leave ; 
and the good dame was still delaying him with questions about 
the funeral, when a honeman, anned and accoutred, rode into 
the little courtyard which surrounded the keep. 



CHAPTEB IX 

For since they rode unonff our doon 
With tplent on spanld and nitty spun, 
There grows no fruit into oar tm ; 
Thus said John Up-on-lsnd. 

BamuUifne MS, 

Thb Soottiah laws, which were as wisely and judioiously made 
as they were oarelesaly and ineffectually executed, had in yain 
endeayoured to restrain the damage done to agriculture by 
the chiefs and landed proprietors retaining in their senice 
what were called jack-men, from the ' jack,' or doublet quilted 
with iron, which they wore as defensiye armour. These 
military retainers conducted themselyes with great insolence 
towards the industrious part of the community, liyed in a 
great measure by plimder, and were ready to execute any 
commands of their master, howeyer unlawKd. In adopting 
this mode of life, men resigned the quiet hopes and regular 
labours of industry for an unsettled, precarious, and dangerous 
trade, which yet had such charms for those once accustomed to 
it that they became incapable of following any other. Hence 
the complaint of John Upland, a fictitious character, represent- 
ing a countryman, into whose mouth the poets of Uie day put 
their general satires upon men and manners : 

They ride ahoat in «ach a rage 
By foreety firth, and field. 

With hnckler, bow, and brand. 
Lo I where they lide oat throogh the lye I 
The Deyil mot save the oompany, 

Qaoth John Up-on-land. 

Christie of the Glinthill, the horseman who now arriyed at 
the little Tower of Glendearg^ was one of the hopeful company 
of whom the poet complains, as was indicated by his ' splent 
on spauld ' (iron-plates on his shoulder), his rusted spurs, and 
his long lance. An iron skull-cap, none of the brightest, bore 
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for disdnctioii a aprig of the hoUy, whioh was AYenel's badge. 
A long two-edged straight swozd, haying a handle made of 
polish^ oaky hung down by his side. The meagre condition 
of his horse, and the wild and emaciated look of the rider, 
showed their oceupation <coiiLd not be accounted an easy or 
a thriying one. He saluted Dame Crlendinning with Uttle 
oourteiE^, and the monk with less ; for the growing disrespect 
to-the religious orders bad not failed to extend itself among a 
class of men of such disorderly habits, although it may be 
supposed they were tderaUy indifferent alike to the new or 
the ancient doctrines. 

'So, our lady is dead, Dame Glendimiingt' said the jack- 
maou 'My master has sent you even now a fat bullock for her 
mart ; it may serve for her funeral. I have left him in the 
upper deuch, as he is somewhat kenspeckle, and is marked 
both with <mt and bim ; the sooner the skin is o£^ and he is 
in sault^fet, the less like you are to have trouble — ^you under- 
stand me f Let me have a peck of com for my horse, and beef 
and beer for myself, lor I must go on to the monastery — 
though I think this monk here might do mine errand.' 

'Thine enand, rude man 1' said the sub-prior, knitting his 
brows 

' For Qod's sake ! ' cried poor Dame Olendinning, terrified at 
the idea of a quarrel between them. '0 Christie! it is the sub- 
prior~-0 reverend sir, it is Christie of the dinthill, the laird's 
chief jack-man ; ye know that little havings can be expected 
from the like o' them.' 

'Are you a retainer of the Laird of Avenel t' said the monk, 
addressing himself to the horseman, 'and do you speak thus 
rudely to a brother of St. Mary's, to whom thy master is so 
much beholden!' 

'He means to be yet more beholden to your honse^ sir 
monk,' answered the feUow ; ' for, hearing his sister-in-law, the 
widow of Walter of Avenel, was on her death-bed, he sent me 
to say to the father abbot and the brethren that he will hold 
the funeral-feast ait their convent, and invites himself thereto, 
with a score of horse, and some Mends, and to abide there for 
three days and three nights, having horse-ijaeat and men's- 
meat at the chaige of the community ; of which his intention 
he sends due notice, that fitting preparation may be timeously 
made.' 

' Friend,' said the sub-prior, ' believe not that I will do to 
the father abbot the indignity of delivering such an errand. 
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Think'st thou the goods of the ohuidi were bestowed apcQ hei^ 
hj holy prinoea and pious noUes, now dead and gone, to be 
oonsumed m rereliy by eTery profligate layman who numbera 
in his train more followers tiban he can support by honest 
meansy or by his own inoomingst Tell thy master, from the 
sab-prior of St. Maiys, that the Primate hath issued his con^ 
mands to us that we submit no longer to this compulsoty 
exaction of hospitality on slight or false pretences. Oiu* lands 
and goods were given to relieve pilgrims and pious persons, not 
to feast bands of rude soldiers.' 

'This to me I' said the angry spearman — 'this tome and to 
my master 1 Look to yourself then, sir priest^ and tiy if ave 
and credo will keep bullooks from wandering end hay-staoka 
from buining.' 

'Dost thou menace the Hdy Church's patrimony with 
waste and fire-raisings' said the sub-prior, 'and that in the 
face of the sunt I call <m all who hear me to bear witness to 
the words this ruffian has spoken. Bemember how the Lord 
James drowned such as you by scores in the black pool at 
Jeddart To him and to the Primate will I complain.' The 
soldier shifted the position of his lance^ and brought it down to 
a level with the monk's body. 

Dame Olendinning began to shriek for assistance. 'Tibb 
Tacket I Martin 1 where be ye all 9 Christie^ for the love of 
God, consider he is a man of Holy Kirk t ' 

'I care not for his spear/ said the sub-prior; 'if I am slain 
in defending the rights and privileges of my community, the 
Primate will know how to take vengeance.' 

'Let him look to himself,' said Christie, but at the same 
time depositing his lance against the wall of the tower; 'if the 
Fife men spoke true who came hither with the governor in 
the last raid, Noiman Leslie has him at feud, and is like to 
set him hanL We know Norman a true bloodhound, who will 
never quit the dot. But I had no design to o£fond the holy 
&tther,'he added, thinking perhaps he had gonealittle too far; 
'I am a rude man, bred to lance and sturup^ and not used 
to deal with book-learned men and priests ; and I am willing 
to ask his foigiveness and his blessing if I have said aught 



'For God's sake, your reverence,' said the widow of Glen- 
deaig apart to the sub-prior, ' bestow on him your foigiveness ; 
how shall we poor folk sleep in security in the dark nights, 
if the convent is at feud with such men as he ist' 
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'Tou are rights dame^' said the sab-prior, 'jour safety 
should, and must^ be in the first instance consult^. Soldier, 
I forgive thee, and may Qod bless thee, and send thee honesty !' 

Christie of the Clinthill made an uninlling inclination with 
his head, and muttered apart, 'That is as much as to say, ''Qod 
send thee starvation." But now to my master's demand, sir 
prieetl What answer am I to return?' 

* That the body of the widow of Walter of Avenel,' answered 
the father, 'shall be interred as becomes her rank, and in the 
t<Hnb of her valiant husband. For your master's proffisred 
visit of three days, with such a company and retinue, I have 
no auth(»ity to reply to it; you must intimate your chiefs 
purpose to the reverend lord abbot.' 

'That will cost me a farther ride,' said the man, 'but it is 
all in the day's work. How now, my lad,' said he to HaJbert, 
who was handling the long lance which he had laid aside; 
'how do you like such a playthingt Will you go with me, and 
be a mosfrtrooper t ' 

^The saints in thefar mercy forbid ! ' said the poor mother ; 
and then, afraid of having displeased Christie by the vivacity 
of her exclamation, she followed it up by explaining that since 
Simon's death she could not look on a spear or a bow, or any 
implement of destruction, without trembling. 

< Pshaw 1' answered Christie, 'thou shcmldst take another 
husband, dame^ and drive such follies out of thy thoughts; 
what sayst thou to such a strapping lad as It Why, thu old 
tower A thine is f encible enough, and there is no want of 
oleuchs, and crags, and bogs, and thickets, if one was set hard ; 
a man might bide here, and keep his half-score of lads, and as 
many geldings, and live on what he could lay his hand on, and 
be kmd to thee^ old wench/ 

'Alas! Master Christie,' said the matron, 'that you should 
talk to a lone woman in such a fashion, and death in the house 
besides!' 

'Lone woman 1 why, that is the very reason thou shouldst 
take a mate. Thy old friend is dead, why, good— dioose thou 
another of somewhat tougher frame, and that will not die of 

the pip like a young chicken. Better still Come, dame, 

let me have something to eat, and we will talk more of this.' 

Dame Elspeth, though she well knew the character of the 
man, whom in fact she both disliked and feared, could not help 
simpering at the. personal address which he thought proper to 
make to her. She whispered to the sub-prior, 'C^y wing just 
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to keep him quiet^' and went into the tower to set before the 
Boldier the food he desired, trusting, betwixt good dheer and 
the power of her own charms, to keep Christie of the Clinthill 
so well amused that the altercati<m betwixt him and the holy 
father should not be renewed. 

The sub-prior was equally unwilling to hasard any un- 
neoessaiy rupture between the community and sudi a person 
as Julian of Avenel. He was sensible that moderation, as well 
as firmness, was neoessaiy to support the tottering cause of the 
Church of Rome; and that^ contrary to former tunes, the 
quarrels betwixt the deigy and laity had, in the present^ 
usually terminated to the advantage of the latter. He le- 
solyed, therefore, to avoid further strife by withdrawing but 
failed not^ in the first place, to possess hixnself of the volume 
which the sacristan carried off the evening before, and whidi 
had been returned to the gl«i in such a marvellous manner. 

Edward, the younger of Dame Elspeth's boys, made great 
objections to the book being removec^ in which Mary would 
probably have joined, but that she was now in her little sleep- 
ing-chamber with Tibb) who was exerting her simple skill to 
console the young lady for her mothePs death. But the 
younger Glend inning stood up in defence of her property, and, 
with a positiveness which had hitherto made no part of his 
character, declared, that now the kind lady was dead, the book 
was Mary's, and no one but Mary should have it. 

'But if it is not a fit book for Mary to read, my dear boy,' 
said the father, gently, 'you would not wish it to remain with 
herr 

' The lady read it,' answered the young champion of property, 
' and so it could not be wrong ; it shall not be taken away. I 
wonder where Halbert is f lutening to the bravading tales of 
gay Christie, I reckon 1 He is always wishing for fighting, and 
now he is out of the way! ' 

' Why, Edward, you would not fight with me, who am both 
a priest and an old man t ' 

' If you were as good a priest as the Pope,' said the boy, 
'and as old as the hills to boot, you shall not carry away Mary's 
book without her leave. I will do battle for it.' 

'But see you, my love,' qaid the monk, amused with the 
resolute friendihip manifested by the boy, 'I do not take it; I 
only borrow it ; and I leave in its place my own gay missal, as 
a pledge I will bring it back again.' 
. Edward opened the missal with eager curiosity, and glanced 
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at the piotures Ttrith which it irm iUustrated. 'St George and 
the dragon — ^Halbert wUl like that ; and St. Michael brandish- 
ing hiB sword over the head of the Wicked One — and that will 
do for Halbert too. And see the St. John leading his lamb in 
the wilderness, with his little cross made of reeds, and his scrip 
and sta£f — ^that shall be my favourite ; and where shall we find 
one for poor ManrS*^here is a beautiful woman weeping and 
lamenting henelt' 

' That is St. Mary Magdalen repenting of her sins, my dear 
boy,' said the father. 

'That will not suit our Mary; for she commits no faults, 
and is never angiy with us but when we do something wrong.' 

'Then,' said the father, 'I will show you a Maiy who will 
pioiect her and you and all good children. See how fairly she 
jui represented, with her gown covered with golden stars.' 

llie boy was lost in wonder at the portrait of the Virgin 
which the sub-prior turned up to him. 

'This,' he said, 'is really like our sweet Mary ; and I think 
I will let you take away the black book, that has no such 
goodly shows in it» and leave this for Mary instead. But you 
must promise to Iniog back the book, good father ; for now I 
think upon it^ Mary may like that best which was her mother's.' 

'I will certainly return,' said the monk^ evading his answer, 
' and perhaps I may teach you to write and read such beautiful 
letters as you see there written, and to paint them blue, green, 
and yellow, and to blazon them with gold.' 

' Ay, and to make such figures as these blessed saints, and 
especially these two MaiysV said the boy. 

'With their blessing,' said the sub-prior, 'I can teach you 
that art too^ so far as I am myself capable of showing and you 
of learning it.' 

'Then,' said Edward, 'will I paint Mary's picture; and 
remember you are to bring back the black book, that you 
must promise me.' 

The sub-prior, anxious to get rid of the boy's pertinacity, 
and to set forward on his return to the convent^ without having 
any farther interview with Christie tiie galloper, answered by 
giving the promise Edward reqtiired, mounted his mule, and 
set forth on his return homewanL 

The November day was well spent ere the sub-prior resumed 
his journey; for the difficulty of the road, and the various 
delays which he had met with at the tower, had detained him 
longer than he proposed. A chill easterly wind was sighing 
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among the withered leayes, axul Btiippiiig them from the hold 
they had yet xetained on the paient tiees. 

* Even B0»' said the monk, 'our prospeota in thia vale of time 
grow more diaconaoLate aa the atream of yean paaaea on. Little 
have I gained by my journey, aaving the oertainty that hereay 
ia buay among ua with more than hia uaual activity, and that the 
apirit of inaulting religioua ordem and plundering the church'a 
property, ao general in the eastern districts of Scotland, haa 
now come nearer home.' 

The tread of a horse which came up behind him interrupted 
his reverie, and he aoon saw he waa mounted by the same 
wild rider whom he had left at the tower. 

*Qood even, my son, and benedicUej' said the sub-prior as 
he passed. But the rude soldier soaroe acknowledged the greet- 
ing by bendii^^ hia head j and dashing the spurs into his horse, 
went on at a pace which soon left the monk and hia mule far 
behind. 'And there,' thought tiie sub-prior, 'goes another 
plague of the times — a fellow whose birth designed him to 
cultivate the earth, but who is perverted, by the unhallowed 
and unchristian divisions of the country, into a daring, disso- 
lute robber. The barons of Scotland are now turned masterful 
thieves and ruffians, oppressing the poor by violence, and 
wasting the church, by extorting free quarters from abbeys 
and priories, without either shame or reason. I fear me I shall 
be too late to counsel the abbot to make a stand against these 
daring somers* — I must make haste.' He strudc his mule 
with his riding -wand accordingly; but> instead of mending 
her pace, the animal suddenly started from the path, and the 
ridePa utmost efiforts could not force her forvrard. 

'Art thou, too, infected with the spirit of the timest' said 
the sub-prior; 'thou wert wont to be ready and serviceable, 
and art now as restive as any wild jack-man or stubborn heretic 
of them alL' 

While he was contending with the startled animal, a voice, 
like that of a female, chanted in his ear, or at least very dose 
to it— 

' Good eraiuiig, air priest, and so late as you rid^ 
With your mole so fair, and your manue so wide ; 
But ride you through valley, or ride you o'er hill, 
There ia one that has warrant to wait on you stflL 
Back, back. 
The Yolnme black 1 
I have a warrant to cairy it back.' 

* See To Some. Note 5. 
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The Bub-prior looked aronndy but neither bush nor brake 
was near which could conceal an ambushed songstress. ' May 
Our Lady have mercy on me ! ' he said ; ' I trust my senses have 
not f orsfiJcen me ; yet how my thoughts should arrange them- 
selves into rhymes which I despise, and music which I care not 
for, or why there should be the sound of a female voice in ears 
to which its melody has been so long indifferent, baffles my 
comprehension, and almost realises t£e vision of Philip the 
sacristan. Come, good mule, betake thee to the path, and let 
us hence while our judgment serves us.' 

But the mule stood as if it had been rooted to the spot, 
backed from the point to which it was pressed by its rider, and 
by her ears laid close into her neck, and her eyes almost start- 
ing from their sockets, testified that she was under great terror. 

While the sub-prior, by alternate threats and soothing, en- 
deavoured to reclaun the wayward animal to her duty, the wild 
musical voice was again heard dose beside him : 

' What ho ! sub-prior, and came you but here 
To conjure a book from a dead woman's bier f 
Sain vou, and save you, be waiy and wise, 
Bide back with the book, or youll pay for your prize. 

Back, back, 

There's death in the track 1 
In the name of my master, I bid thee bear back.* 

' In the name of mt Afaster,' said the astonished monk, ' that 
name before which all things created tremble, I conjure thee to 
say what thou art that hauntest me thus % ' 

The same voice replied — 

'That which is neither ill nor well, 
That which belongs not to Heaven nor to hell, 
A wreath of the mist, a babble of the stream, 
Twixt a waking thought and a deeping dream ; 

A form tnat men spy 

With the half-shut eye, 
In the beams of the setting sun, am 1/ 

' This is more than simple fantasy,' said the sub-prior, rous- 
ing himself ; though, notwithstanding the natural hardihood of 
his temper, the sensible presence of a supernatural being so 
near him faUed not to make his blood run cold and his hair 
bristle. ' I chaige thee,' he said aloud, * be thine errand what 
it will, to depart and trouble me no more 1 False spirit, thou 
canst not appal any save those who do the work neg%ently.' 

The voice immediately answered — 
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* y •inly, dr prior, wonldct thou bar me my xig^t 1 
Like tne star when it ehoots, I can dart throa|^ the night ; 
I can dance on the torrent and ride on the air, 
And travel the world with the bonny nightmu^ 

Again, a^un, 

At the crook of the glen. 
Where bickeis the buxnie, I'll meet thee again.' 

The road was now apparently left open ; for the mule col- 
lected herself, and changed from her posture of terror to one 
which promised advance, although a profuse perspiration and 
general trembling of the joints indicated the bodily terror she 
had undei^ne. 

* I used to doubt the existence of Cabalists and Bosicrucians,' 
thought the sub-prior, 'but, by my holy order, I know no 
longer what to say 1 My pulse beats temperately, my hand 
is cool, I am fasting from everything but sin, and possessed 
of my ordinary faculties. Either some fiend is permitted to 
bewilder me, or the tales of Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, and 
others who treat of occult philosophy are not without founda- 
tion. At the crook of the glen t I could have desired to avoid 
a second meeting, but I am on the service of the church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against me.' 

He moved forward accordingly, but with precaution, and not 
without fear ; for he neither knew the manner in which, or the 
place where, his journey might be next interrupted by his in- 
visible attendant. He descended the glen without interruptioii 
for about a mile farther, when, just at the spot where the brook 
approached the steep hill, with a winding so abrupt as to leave 
scarcely room for a horse to pass, the mule was again vimted with 
the same symptoms of terror which had before interrupted her 
course. Better acquainted than before with the cause of her 
restiveness, the priest employed no effi>rt to make her proceed, 
but addressed himself to the object, which he doubted not was 
the same that had formerly interrupted him, in the words of 
solemn exorcism prescribea by the Church of Borne on such 
occasions. 

In reply to his demand, the voice again sung : 

' Hen of good are bold as sacklees, 
Men of rode are wild and reckless. 
Lie thou still 
In the nook of the hill. 
For those be before thee that wiah tibee ill.' 

While the sub-prior listened, with his head turned in the 
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dixeotion from which the soundB seemed to oome, he felt as if 
something roshed against him ; and ere he could discoyer the 
cause, he was pushed from his saddle with gentle but irresistible 
force. Before he reached the ground his senses were gone, and 
he lay long in a state of insensibility ; for the sunset had not 
ceased to ^d the top of the distant hOl when he fell, and when 
he again became conscious of existence the pale moon was gleam- 
ing on the landscape. He awakened in a state of terror, from 
which, for a few minutes, he found it difficult to shake himself 
free. At length he sate up on the grass, and became sensible, 
by repeated exertion, that the only personal injury which he 
had sustained was tiie numbness arising from extreme cold* 
The motion of something near him made the blood again run to 
his heart, and by a sudden efifort he started up^ and, looking 
around, saw to his relief that the noise was occasioned by the 
footsteps of his own mule. The peaceable animal had remained 
quietly beside her master during his trance, browsing on the 
grass which grew plentifully in that sequestered nook. 

With some exertion he collected himself, remounted the 
animal, and, meditating upon his wild adyenture, descended the 
glen till its junction with the broader valley through which the 
Tweed winds. The drawbridge was readily dropped at his first 
summons; and so much had he won upon the heart of the 
churlish warden, that Peter appeared himself with a lantern to 
show the sub-prior his way over the perilous pass. 

'By my sooth, sir,' he said, holding the light up to Father 
Eustace's face, 'you look sorely travelled and deadly pale; but 
a little matter serves to weary out you men of the cell. I now 
who speak to you — I have ridden, before I was perched up here 
on tins pillar betwixt wind and water, it may be thirty Scots 
miles before I broke my fast, and have had the red of a bramble 
rose in my cheek all the while. But will you taste some food, 
or a cup of distilled watersT 

'I may not,' said Father Eustace, 'being under a vow; but 
I thank you for your kindness, and pray you to give what I 
may not accept to the next poor pilgrim who comes hither pale 
and faintii^, for so it shall }k the better both with him here and 
with you hereafter.' 

' By my faith, and I will do so,' said Peter Bridge-Ward, 
' even for thy sake. It is strange now, how this sub-prior gets 
round one's heart more than the rest of these cowled gentry, that 
think of nothing but quaffing and stuffing I Wife, I say — ^wife, 
we will give a cup of distilled waters and a crust of bread unto 
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the next pilgrim that oomeB over ; and ye may keep for the 
purpose the gnmds of the last greyheanl, and the ill-baked 
bannock which the bairns oouldna eat.' 

While Peter issued these charitable^ and at the same time 
prudent, injunctions, the sub-prior, whose mild interference had 
awaked the bridge-ward to such an act of unwonted gener- 
osity, was pacing onward to the monastery. In the way, he 
had to commune with and subdue his own rebellious heart, an 
enemy, he was sensible, more formidable than any which the 
external powers of Satan could place in his way. 

Father Eustace had indeed strong temptation to suppress the 
extxaordinaiy incident which had befallen him, which he was 
the more reluctant to confess, because he had passed so severe a 
judgment upon Father Philip, who, as he was now not unwilling 
to allow, had, on his return from Glendearg, encountered obstacles 
somewhat similar to his own. Of this the sub-prior was the 
more conyinced when, feeling in his bosom for the book which 
he had brought off from the Tower of Glendearg, he found it 
was amissing, which he could only account for by supposing it 
had been stolen from him during his trance. 

' If I confess this strange visitation,' thought the sub-prior, 
< I become the ridicule of fJl my brethren — I whom the Primate 
sent hither to be a watch, as it were, and a <^eck upon their 
follies. I give the abbot an advantage over me which I shall 
never again recover, and Heaven only knows how he may abuse 
it, in his foolish simplicity, to the dishonour and loss of Holy 
Kirk. But then, if I make not true confession of my shame, 
with what face can I again presimie to admoniah or restrain 
others 1 Avow, proud heart,' continued he, addressing himself, 
* that the weal of Holy Church interests thee leas in tfajs matter 
than thine own humiliation. Yes, Heaven has punished thee 
even in that point in which thou didst deem thyself most 
strong, in thy spiritual pride and thy carnal wisdom. Thou 
hast laughed at and derided the inexperience of thy brethren ; 
stoop thyself in turn to their derision ; tell what tbey may 
not believe ; affirm that which they will ascribe to idle fear, 
or perhaps to idle falsehood ; sustain the disgrace of a silly 
visionary or a wilful deceiver. Beitso; I will do my duty, and 
make ample confession to my superior. If the discharge of 
this duty destroys my usefulness in this house, God and Our 
Lady will send me where I can better serve them.' 

There was no little merit in the resolution thus piously and 
generously formed by Father Eustace. To men of any rank 
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the esteem of their order is naturaUy most dear ; but in the 
monastic establishment, out o£^ as the brethren are, from other 
objects of ambition, as well as from all exterior friendship and 
relationBhip, the place which thej hold in the opinion of each 
other is all in all. 

But the consciousness how much he should rejoice the abbot 
and most of the other monks of St. Mary's, who were impatient 
of the unauthorised yet irresistible control which he was wont 
to exercise in the afiairs of the convent, by a confession which 
would put him in a ludicrous, or perhaps even in a criminal, 
point A view could not weigh with Father Eustace in com- 
parison with the task which his belief enjoined. 

As, strong in his feelings of duty, he approached the exterior 
gate of the monastery, he was surprised to see torches gleaming, 
and men assembled around it, some on horseback, some on foot, 
while seyeral of the monks, distinguished through the night by 
their white scapularies, were making themselves busy among 
the crowd. The sub-prior was received with a unanimous shout 
of joy, which at once made him sensible that he had himself 
been the object of their anxiety. 

< There he is ! — ^there he is I God be thanked — ^there he is, 
hale and feir I ' exclaimed the vassals ; while the monks ex- 
claimed, * Te Deum knidanwt ; the blood of Thy servants is pre- 
cious in Thy sight I ' 

'What IB ^e matter, children t — ^what is the matter, my 
brethren f said Father Eustace, dismounting at the gate. 

*Nay, brother, if thou know'st not, we will not tell thee tUI 
thou art in the refectory,' answered the monks. * Suffice it that 
the lord abbot had ordered these, our zealous and faithful 
vassals, instantly to set forth to guard thee from imminent 
peril. Te may ungirth your horses, children, and dismiss; 
and to-morrow each who was at this rendcEVOus may send to 
the convent kitchen for a quarter of a yard of roast-beef* and a 
black-jack full of double ale.' 

The vassals dispersed with joyful acclamation, and the monks, 
with equal jubilee, conducted Uie sub-prior into the refectory. 

•Bee Koto 8. 



GHAPTEB X 

Hero W0 stuftd • • • • • 

WoundleaB and well« may HeaTcn'g hi^^ name be bleas'd for't f 
Ab erat, ert treason concn'd a lanoe againat lu. 



No sooner was the sub-prior hurried into the refiectoiy by his 
lejoicmg oompanions, than the first person on whom he fixed 
his eye proved to be Christie of the ClinthilL He was seated in 
the dumney-ooxner, fettered and guarded, his features drawn 
into that air of sulky and turbid resolution with which those 
hardened in guilt are accustomed to view the approach of 
punishment. But as the sub^rior drew near to him his face 
assumed a more wild and startled expression, while he exclaimed 
— ^The devil — ^the devil himself brings the dead back upon 
the living 1 ' 

' Nay,' said a monk to him, ' say rather, that Our Lady foils 
the attempts of the wicked on her faithful servants : our dear 
brother lives and moves.' 

' Lives and moves ! ' said the ruffian, rising and shufifling 
towards the sub-prior as well as his chains would pennit ; ' nay, 
then I will never trust ashen diaft and steel point more. It is 
even so,' he added, as he gazed on the sub-priw with astonish- 
ment ; ^neither wem ikmt wound — ^not as much as a rent in hia 
fiockl' 

* 'And whence should my wound have comeT said Father 
Eustace. 

' From the good lance that never failed me before,' replied 
Christie of the ClinthilL 

' Heaven absolve thee for thy purpose 1 ' said the sub-prior ; 
'wouldst thou have slain a servant of the altar f 

' To choose 1 ' answered Christie. ' The Fif emen say, an the 
whole pack of ye were slain, there were niore lost at Modden.' 

'Villain ! art thou heretic as well as murdererf ' 
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'Not I9 by St. GQes,' replied the rider; 'I listened blythelv 
enongh to the Laird of Monanoe, when he told me ye were aU 
cheats and knaves; but when he would have had me go hear 
one Wlsehearty a gospeller, as they call him, he might as well 
have persuaded the wild oolt that had flung one rider to kneel 
down and help another into the saddle.' 

'.There is some goodness about him yet^' said the saoristaii 
to the abbots who at that moment entered. 'He refused to 
hear a heretic preacher.' 

'The better lor him in the next world,^ answered the abbot. 
' Prepare for death, my son : we deliver thee over to the secular 
arm of our bailie, for execution -on the gallow-hill by peep of 
light.' 

'Amen ! ' said the ruffian ; ' 'tis the end I must have come 
by sooner or later ; and what care I whether I feed the crows 
at St. Mary's or at Garlislel' 

' Let me implore your reverend patience for an instanty' said 
the sub-prior; ''until I shall inquir e * 

' What I ' exclaimed the abbots observing him for the first 
time. 'Our dear brother restored to us when his life was 
unhoped for 1 — ^nay, kneel not to a sinner like me — stand up— 
thou hast my blessing. When this villain came to the gate, 
accused by his own evil conscience, and crying out he had 
murdered thee, I thought that the pillar of our main aisle had 
fallen; no more shall a life so precious be exposed to sudi risks 
as occur in this Border country ; no longer shall one beloved and 
rescued of Heaven hold so low a station in the church as that 
of a poor sub-prior : I will write by express to the Primate for 
thy speedy removal and advancement.' 

' Ni^, Dut let me understand,' said the sub-prior-; ' did this 
soldier say that he had slain met' 

'That he had transfixed you,' answered the aibbot, 'in full 
career with Us lance; but it seems he had taken an indifierent 
aim. But no sooner didst thou fall to the ground mortally 
gored, as he deemed, with his weapon, than our blessed patroness 
appeared to him, as he averred ' 

' I averred no such thing,' said the prisoner; ' I said a woman 
in white interrupted me, as I was about to examine the priest's 
cassock, for they are usually well lined ; she had a bulrush in 
her hand, with one touch of which she lErtruck me from my 
horse, as I might strike down a child of four years old with an 
iron mace ; ami then, like a singing fiend as ihe was, she sung 
tome^ 
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"Thank the hoUy-biuh 
Th»t nods on thy brow ; 
Or with this slender rush 
I had strangled thee now." 

I gathered mTself up with fear and difficulty, threw myaelf on 
my horse, and came hither like a fool to get myself hanged for 
a rogue/ 

' Thou seeet, honoured brother/ said the abbot to the sub- 
prior, ' in what favour thou art with our blessed patroness, that 
she herself beccnnes the guardian of thy paths. Not since the 
days of our blessed founder hath she shown such grace to any 
one. All unworthy were we to hold spiritual superiority over 
thee, and we pray thee to prepare for thy speedy remoTsl to 
Aberbrothwiok/ 

^ Alas 1 my lord and father,' said the sub-prior, 'your words 
pierce my very soul. Under the seal of confession will I pre- 
sently tell thee why I conceive myself rather the baffled sport 
of a spirit of another sort than the protected favourite of the 
heavenly powers. But first let me ask this unhappy man a 
question or two.' 

'Do as ye Ust,' replied the abbot ; ' but you shall not con- 
vince me that it is fitting you remain in this inferior office in 
the convent of St. Mary.' 

'I would ask of this poor man,' said Father Eustace, 'for 
what purpose he nourished the thought of putting to death one 
who never did him evil % ' 

'Ay I but thou didst menace me with evil,' said the ruffian, 
'and no one but a fool is menaced twice. Dost thou not 
remember what you said touching the Primate and Lord 
James, and the black pool of Jedwoodf Didst thou think 
me fool enough to wait till thou hadst betrayed me to the 
sack and the foifkf There were small wisdom in that» me- 
thinks — as little as in coming hither to tell my own mis- 
deeds: I think the devil was in me when I took this road. 
I might have remembered the proverb^ "Never friar foigot 
feud." ' 

'And it was solely for that — for that only hasty word of 
mine, uttered in a moment of impatience^ and forgotten ere it 
was well spoken t' said Father Eustace. 

'Ay 1 for that^ and — ^for the love of thy gold oruoifix,' said 
Christie of the CUnthill. 

' Gracious Heaven 1 and cotdd the yellow metal — the glitter- 
ing earth — so far overcome eveiy sense of what is thereby 
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represented 1 Father abbot, I praj, as a dear boon^ jou will 
deliver this guilty person to mj merqy.' 

'Nay, brother,' interposed the sacristan, 'to your doom if 
you wiU, not to your mercy. Remember, we are not all equally 
favoured by our blessed Lady, nor is it likely that every frock 
in the convent will serve as a coat of proof when a lance is 
couched against it.' 

'For that very reason,' said the sub-prior, 'I wotdd not 
that for my worthless self the communitv were to fall at feud 
with Julian of Avenel, this man's master. 

'Our Lady forbid!' said the sacristan; 'he is a second 
Julian the Apostate.' 

'With our reverend father the abbot's permission, then,' 
said Father Eustace, ' I desire this man may be freed horn his 
chains and suffered to depart uninjured. And here, friend,' he 
added, giving him the gmden crucifix, ' is the image for which 
thou wert willing to stain thy hands with murder. View it 
well, and may it inspire thee with other and better thoughts 
than those which referred to it as a piece of bullion. Part 
with it, nevertheless, if thy necessities require, and get thee 
one of such coarse substance that mammon shall have no share 
in any of the reflections to which it gives rise. It was the 
bequest of a dear friend to me; but dearer service can it 
never do than that of winning a soul to Heaven.' 

The Borderer, now freed from his chains, stood gazing alter- 
nately on the sub- prior and on the golden crucifix. ' By St. 
Giles,' said he, ' I understand ye not ! An ye give me gold for 
couching my lance at thee, what would you give me to level it 
at a heretic t ' 

'The chiuch,' said the sub-prior, 'will try the effect of her 
spiritual censures to bring these stray sheep into the fold ere 
she employ the edge of the sword of St. Peter.' 

'Ay, but,' said the ruffian, 'they say the Primate recom- 
mends a little strangling and burning in aid both of censure 
and of sword. But fare ye well ! I owe you a life, and it may 
be I will not forget my debt.' 

The bailie now came bustling in, dressed in his blue coat 
and bandalierB, and attended by two or three halberdiers. ' I 
have been a thought too late in waiting upon your revereriT ^. 
lordship. I am grown somewhat fatter since the field of Pinkie, 
and my leathern coat slips not on so soon as it was wont; but 
the dungeon is ready, and though, as I said, I have been some- 
what late ' 
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Here his intended prisoner walked gravely up to the offioer^s 
nose, to his great amazement. 

'You have been indeed somewhat late, bailie,' said he^ 'and 
I am greatly obligated to your buff-ooat, and to the time you 
took to put it on. If tKe secular ann had arrived some quarter 
of an hour sooner, I had been out of the reach of spiritual grace ; 
but as it is, I wish you good even, and a safe riddance out of 
your garment of durance, in which you have much the air of a 
hog in armour.' 

Wroth was the bailie with this comparison, and exclaimed 
in ire — 'An it were not for the presence of the venerable lord 
abbot, thou knave ' 

' Nay, an thou wouldst try condusionB,' said Christie of the 
ClinthiU, * I will meet thee at daybreak by St. Mary's well.' 

'ELardened wretoh!' said Father Eustace, 'art thou but 
this instant delivered from death, and dost thou so soon nurse 
thoughts of slaughter f ' 

' I will meet with thee ere it be long, thou knave,' said the 
bailie, 'and teach thee thine oramu,* 

' I will meet thy cattle in a moonlight night before that day,' 
said he of the Glinthill. 

' I will have thee by the neck one misty morning, thou strong 
thief,' answered the secular officer of the church. 

'Thou art thyself as strong a thief as ever rode,' retorted 
Christie ; ' and if the worms were once feasting on that fat car- 
cass of thine, I might well hope to have thine office, by favour 
of these reverend men.' 

'A cast of their office, and a cast of mine,' answered the 
bailie; 'a cord and a confessor, that is all thou wilt have 
from us.' 

' Sirs,' said the sub-prior, observing that his brethren began 
to take more interest than was exactly decorous in this wrang- 
ling betwixt justice and iniquity, ' I pray you both to depart. 
Master bailie, retire with your halberdiers, and trouble not the 
man whom we have dismissed. And thou, Christie, or what- 
ever be thy name, take thy departure, and remember thoa 
owest thy life to the lord abbot's clemency.' 

' Nay, as to that^' answered Christie, ' I judge that I owe it 
to your own ; but impute it to whom ye list, I owe a life among 
ye, and there is an end.' And, whistling as he went, he left the 
apartment, seeming as if he held the life which he had forfeited 
not worth further thanks. 

'Obstinate even to brutality!' said Father Eustace; 'and 
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yet^ who knows but some better ore inay lie under so rude an 
exterior t' 

< "Saye a thief from the gallows^"' said the sacristan — 'you 
know the rest of the proYerb ; and admitting^ as may Heayen 
granti that our lives and limbs are safe from this outrageous 
knave, who shall ensure our meal and our malt^ our herds and 
our flockst' 

'Many, that will I, my brethren,' said an aged monk. < Ah, 
brethren, you little know what may be made of a repentant 
robber. Li Abbot Ingelram's days — ay, and I remember them 
as it were yesterday — the freebooters were the best welcome 
men that came to St Mary's. Ay, they paid tithe of eyery 
droye that they brought oyer from the South; and because 
they were something lightly come by, I haye known them make 
the tithe a seyenth — ^that is, if their confessor knew his business. 
Ay, when we saw from the tower a score of fat bullocks or a 
dn>ye of sheep coming down the yalley, with two or three stout 
men-at-arms behind them, with their glittering steel caps, and 
their black-jacks, and their long lances, the good Lord Abbot 
Ingelram was wont to say — ^he was a merry man — " There come 
the tithes of the spoilers of the Egyptians ! " Ay, and I have 
seen the famous John the Armstrang — a fair man he was and 
a goodly, the more pity that hemp was ever heckled for him — 
I haye seen him come into the abbey church with nine' tassels 
of gold in his bonnet, and eyery tassel made of nine English 
nobles, and he would go from duipel to chapel, and from image 
to image, and from altar to altar, on his knees — and leaye here 
a tassel, and there a noble, till there was as little gold on his 
bonnet as on my hood : you will find no such Border thieyes 
now!' 

'No^ truly. Brother Nicolas,' answered the abbot; 'they 
are more apt to take any gold the church has left than to 
bequeath or bestow any ; and for cattle, beshrew me if I think 
they care whether beeyes haye fed on the meadows of Lanercoet 
Abbey or of St. Muys I ' 

' Tlkere is no good thing left in them,' said Father Nicolas ; 
' they are clean naught. Ah, the thieyes that I haye seen 1 — 
such proper menl and as pitiful as proper, and as pious as 
pitiful!' 

' It skills not talking of it^ Brother Nicolas,' said the abbot ; 
' and I will now diEoniss you, my brethren, holding your meet- 
ing upon this our inquisition concerning the danger of ovr 
reyerend sub-prior instead of the attendance on the lauds this 
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eyening. Yet let the bells be duly rung for tbe edification of 
the laymen without^ and also that the noyices may give due 
reverenoe. And now, benedieite^ brethren ! The cellarer will 
bestow on each a graooKsup and a morsel as ye pass the buttery, 
for ye have been tuimoiled and anxious, and dangerous it is to 
fall asleep in such case with empty stomach.' 

^GratioB agifMU qucun maxtmas^ domine revermdiiiime f ^ 
replied the brethren, departing in their due order. 

But the sub-prior remained behind, and falling on his knees 
before the abbot, as he was about to withdraw, craved him to 
hear under the seal of confession the adventures of the day. 
The reverend lord abbot yawned, and would have alleged 
fatigue ; but to Father Eustace, of all men, he was ashamed to 
show indifference in his religious duties. The confession there- 
fore proceeded, in which Father Eustace told all the extraordinary 
circumstances which had befallen him during the journey. And 
being questioned by the abbot, whether he was not conscious of 
any secret sin, through which he might have been subjected for 
a time to the delusions of evil spirits, the sub-prior admitted 
with frank avowal that he thought he might have deserved 
such penance for having judged with unfratemal rigour of the 
report of Father PhUip, the sacristan. 

' Heaven,' said the penitent, * may have been willing to con- 
vince me, not only that He can at pleasure open a communication 
betwixt us and beings of a different, and, as we word it, super- 
natural class, but also to punish our pride of superior wisdom, 
or superior courage, or superior learning.' 

It is well said that virtue is its own reward ; and I question 
if duty was ever more completely recompensed than by the 
audience which the reverend abbot so unwillingly yielded to 
the confession of the sub-prior. To find the object of his fear, 
shall we say, or of his envy, or of both, accusing himself of the 
very error with which he had so tacitly charged him, was at 
once a corroboration of the abbot's judgment, a soothing of his 
pride, and an allaying of his fears. The sense of triumph, how- 
ever, rather increased than diminished his natural good-humour ; 
and so far was Abbot Boniface from being disposed to tyrannise 
over his sub-prior in consequence of this discovery, that in his 
exhortation he hovered somewhat ludicrously betwixt the natural 
expression of his own gratified vanity and his timid reluctance 
to hurt the feelings of Father Eustace. 

* My brother,' said he, ex cathedrdy ' it cannot have escaped 
your judicious observation that we have often declined our own 
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judgment in fayour of your opinion, even about those matters 
which most nearly concerned the commimitj. Nevertheless, 
grieved would we be could you think that we did this either 
because we deemed our own opinion less pregnant, or our wit 
more shallow, than that of our other brethren. For it was done 
exclusively to give otir younger brethren, such as your much- 
esteemed self, my dearest brother, that courage which is 
necessary to a free deliverance of your opinion; we ofttimes 
setting apart our proper judgment, that our inferiors, and 
especially our dear brother the sub-prior, may be comforted 
and encouraged in proposing valiantly his own thoughts. Which 
our deference and humility may, in some sort, have produced in 
yotir mind, most reverend brother, that self-opinion of parts and 
knowledge which hath led unf ortimately to your overestimating 
your own faculties, and thereby subjecting yourself, as is but too 
visible, to the japes and mockeries of evil spirits. For it is 
assured that Heaven always holdeth us in the least esteem 
when we deem of ourselves most highly; and also, on the other 
hand, it may be that we have somewhat departed from what 
became our high seat in this abbey, in suffering ourselves to 
be too much guided, and even, as it were, controlled, by the 
voice of our inferior. Wherefore,' continued the lord abbot, 
' in both of us such faults shall and must be amended — you 
hereafter presuming less upon your gifts and carnal wisdom, 
and I taking heed not so easily to relinquish mine own opinion 
for that of one lower in place and in office. Nevertheless, we 
would not that we should thereby lose the high advantage 
which we have derived, and may yet derive, from your wise 
counsel, which hath been so often recommended to us by our 
most reverend Primate. Wherefore, on aflfairs of high moment, 
we wiU call you to our presence in private, and listen to your 
opinion, which, if it shall agree with our own, we will deliver to 
the chapter as emanating directly from ourselves ; thus sparing 
you, dearest brother, that seeming victory which is so apt to 
engender spiritual piide, and avoiding ourselves the tempta- 
tion of falling into that modest facility of opinion whereby otir 
office is lessened and otir person — ^were that of consequence — 
rendered less important in the eyes of the commimity over 
which we preside.' 

Notwithstanding the high notions which, as a rigid Catholic, 
Father Eustace entertained of the sacrament of confession, as 
his churdi caUs it, there was some danger that a sense of the 
ridiculous might have stolen on him, when he heard his superior. 
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with such rimple omming, lay out a little plaa for ai 
himaelf of the sab-prioi^s wisdom oad ezperienoe, while he 
should take the whole credit to himaelf. i et his coDBGieDce 
immediately told him that he was right. 
\ ' I should hare thought more,' he reflected, 'of the spiritual 
superior and less of the individual. I should have spiead my 
mantle over the fiailtieB of my spiritual father, and done what 
I might to support his character, and, of course, to extend his 
utility among the brethren, as well as with others. The abbot 
cannot be humbled but what the community must be humbled 
in his person. Her boast is, that over all her children, especially 
over those called to places of distinction, she can difiuae those 
gifts which are necessary to render them iUustrious.' 

Actuated by these sentiments. Father Eustace frankly 
assented to the charge which his superior, even in that moment 
of authority, had rafiier intimated than made, and signified his 
humble acquiescence in any mode of communicating his counsel 
which might be most agreeable to the lord abbot, and might 
best remove from himself all temptation to glory in his own 
wisdom. He then prayed the reverend &ther to assign him 
such penance as might best suit his offence, intimating, at the 
same time, that he had abready listed the whole day. 

'And it is that I complain of,' answered the abbots instead 
of giving him credit for his abstinence — 'it is these very 
penances, fasts, and vigils of which we complain, as tending 
only to generate air and fumes of vanity, which, ascending from 
the stomach into the head, do but puff us up with vaingloiy 
and self-opinion. It is meet and beseeming that novices should 
undergo fasts and vigils ; for some part of eveiy community 
must iaat, and young stomachs may best endure it. Besides, 
in them it abates wicked thoughts, and the desire of worldly 
delights. But, reverend brother, for those to fast who are dead 
and mortified to the world, as I and thou, is work of super- 
erogation, and is but the matter of spiritual pride. Wherefore, 
I enjoin thee, most reverend brother, go to the buttery, and 
drink two cups at least of good wine, eating withal a comfortable 
morsel, such as may best suit thy taste and stomach. And in 
respect that thine opinion of thy own wisdom hath at times 
made thee less conformable to, and companionable with, the 
weaker and less learned brethren, I enjoin thee, during the said 
repast, to choose for thy companion our reverend brother Nicolas, 
and, without interruption or impatience, to listen for a stricken 
hour to his narration concerning those things which befell in 
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the timaB of our Tenerable predecessor, Abbot Ingelram, on 
whose soul may Heayen have mercy ! And for such holy 
exercises as may further adyantage your soul, and expiate the 
faults whereof you have contritely and humbly avowed yourself 
guilty, we will ponder upon that matter, and announce our will 
xmto you the next morning.' 

It was remarkable that, after this memorable eyening, the 
feelings of the worthy abbot towards his adviser were much 
more kindly and friendly than when he deemed the sub-prior 
the impeccable and infallible person in whose garment of virtue 
and wisdom no flaw was to be discerned. It seemed as if this 
avowal of his own imperfections had recommended Father 
Eustace to the friendship of the superior, although at the same 
time this increase of benevolence was attended with some 
dreumstances which, to a man of the sub-prior's natural eleva- 
tion of mind and temper, were more grievous than even under- 
going the legends of the dull and verbose Father Nicolas. For 
instance, the abbot seldom mentioned him to the other monks 
without designing him ^our beloved Brother Eustace^ poor man ! ' 
and now and then he used to warn the younger brethren against 
the snares of vainglory and spiritual pride, which Satan sets for 
the more rigidly righteous, with such looks and demonstrations 
as did all but expressly designate the sub-prior as one who had 
fallen at one time under such delusions. Upon these occasions 
it required all the votive obedience of a monk, all the philo- 
sophical discipline of the schools, and all the patience of a 
Christian, to enable Father Eustace to endure the pompous and 
patronising parade of his honest but somewhat thick-headed 
superior. He b^gan himself to be desirous of leaving the 
monastery, or at least he manifestly declined to interfere with 
its afi&irs in that marked and authoritative manner which he 
had at first practised. 



CHAPTER XI 

Yoa oall tbia education, do yoa not t 
Why, 'tiB the foroed march of a herd of bnllookB 
Before a shouting drover. The glad van 
Hove on at ease, and pause a while to snatoh 
Apassing monel from the dewy ffreensward ; 
While aU the blows, the oaths, £e indignation. 
Fall on the oroupe of the ill-&ted laggard 
That cripples in the rear. 

Old Play. 

Two or three yean glided on, during which the stoim oi the 
approaching alteration in church gOYemxnent became each day 
louder and more perilous. Owing to the drcumstances which 
we have intimated in the end of the last chapter, the Sub- 
Prior Eustace appeared to have altered considerably his habits 
of Ufe. He afforded, on all extraordinary occasions, to the 
abbot, whether privately or in the assembled chapter, the sup- 
port of his wisdom and experience ; but in his ordinary habits 
he seemed now to live more for himself, and less for tiie com- 
munity, than had been his fonner practice. 

He often absented himself for whole days from the convent; 
and as the adventure of Glendearg dwelt deeply on his memory, 
he was repeatedly induced to visit that lonely tower, and to take 
an interest in the orphans who had their shelter imder its roof. 
Besides, he felt a deep anxiety to know whether the volume 
which he had lost; when so strangely preserved from the lance of 
the murderer, had again found its way back to the Tower of Glen- 
deaig. ' It was strange,' he thought, ' that a spirit,' for such he 
could not help judging the being whose voice he had heard, 
' should on the one side seek the advancement of heresy, and on 
the other interpose to save the life of a zealous Catholic priest.' 

But from no inquiry which he made of the various inhabitr 
ants of the Tower of Glendeaig could he learn that the copy 
of the translated Scriptures for which he made such diligent 
inquiry had again been seen by any of them. 
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In the meanwhile, the good father's oocasional visits were of 
no small consequence to Edward Glendinning and to Maiy 
Avenel. The former displayed a power of apprehending and 
retaining whateyer was taught him which filled Father Eustace 
with admiration. He was at once acute and industrious, alert 
and accurate — one of those rare combinations of talent and 
industry which are seldom united. 

It was the earnest desire of Father Eustace that the excel- 
lent qualities thus early displayed by Edward should be dedi- 
cated to the service of the church, to which he thought the 
youth's own consent might be easily obtained, as he was of a 
calm, contemplative, retired habit, and seemed to consider 
knowledge as the principal object, and its enlaigement as the 
greatest pleasure, in life. As to the mother, the sub-prior had 
Httle doubt that, trained as she was to view the moii^ of St. 
Mary's with such profotmd reverence, she would be but too 
happy in an opportunity of enrolling one of her sons in its 
honoured community. But the good father proved to be mis- 
taken in both these particulars. 

When he spoke to Elspeth Glendinning of that which a 
mother best loves to hear, the proficiency and abilities of her 
son, she listened with a delighted ear. But when Father 
Eustace hinted at the duty of dedicating to the service of the 
church talents which seemed fitted to d^end and adorn it, the 
dame endeavoured always to shift the subject; and when 
pressed farther, enlarged on her own incapacity, as a lone 
woman, to manage ^e feu, on the advantage which her 
neighbours of the township were often taking of her impro- 
tected state, and on the wish she had that Edward might fill his 
father's place, remain in the tower, and dose her eyes. 

On such occasions the sub-piior would answer that, even in 
a worldly point of view, the welfare of the family would be best 
consulted by one of the sons entering into the community of 
St. Mary's, as it was not to be supposed that he would fiJl to 
afford his family the important protection which he could then 
easOy extend towards them. What could be a more pleasing 
prospect than to see him high in honour f or what more sweet 
than to have the last duties rendered to her by a son revered 
for his holiness of life and exemplary manners f Besides, he 
endeavoured to impress upon the dcune that her eldest son, 
Halbert^ whose bold temper and headstrong indulgence of a 
wandering humour rendered him incapable of learning, was, 
for that reason, as well as that he was her eldest-bom, fittest 
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to biurtle through the a£Qyni of the world and manage the 
little fief. 

Elapeth durst not direoUj diaaent from what waa propoaed» 
for fear of giving diapleaaure, and jet ahe alwaya had aome- 
thing to saj againat it. ' Halbert,' ahe said, ' waa not like anj 
of the neighbour boys : he waa taller by the head, and stronger 
by the half, than any boy of hia years within the halidome. 
But he was fit for no peaceful work that oould be deyiaed. If 
he liked a book ill, he liked a plough or a pattle worse. He had 
scoured his fath^s old broadaworcL suspended it by a belt 
round his wuBt> and seldom stirred wit^at it. He was a 
sweet boy and a gentle if spoken fair, but cross him and he 
was a bom devil. In a word,' she said, bursting into tears, 
* deprive me of Edward, good fiBither, and ye bereave my house 
of prop and pillar; for my heart tells me that Halbert will 
take to his father's gates, and die his father's death.' 

When the conversation came to this crisis, the good- 
humoured monk waa always content to drop the discussion for 
the time, trusting some opportunity would occur of removing 
her prejudices, for such he thought them, against Edward's 
proposed destination. 

When, leaving the mother, the sub-prior addressed himself 
to the son, animating his seal for knowledge, and pointing out 
how amply it might be gratified should he agree to take holy 
orders, he found the same repugnance whid^ Dame Elspeth 
had exhibited. Edward pleaded a want of sufficient vocation 
to so serious a profession, his roluctanoe to leave his mother, 
and other objections, which the sub-prior treated as evasive. 

'I plainly perceive,' he said one day, in answer to them, 
' that the devil has his factors as weU as Heaven, and that they 
aro equally, or, alas ! the former are perhaps more active, in 
bespeaking for their master the first of the market. I trusti 
young man, that neither idleness, nor licentious pleasure, nor 
the love of worldly gain and worldly grandeur, the chief baits 
with which the great Fisher of souls conceals his hook, are the 
causes of your declining the career to which I would incite you. 
But above all, I trust — above all, I hope — that the vanity of 
superior knowledge, a sin with which those who have made pro- 
ficiency in learning aro most frequently beset, has not led you 
into the awful hasard of listening to the dangerous doctrines 
which aro now afloat concerning roligion. Better for you that 
you were as grossly ignorant as the beasts which pensh than 
that the pride of knowledge should induce you to lend an ear 
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to the Toioe of the heretios.' Edward Glendixming listened to 
the rebuke with a downcast look, and failed not, when it was 
concluded, earnestly to -vindicate himself from the charge of 
haying pushed his studies into any subjects which the church 
inhibited ; and so the monk was left to form Tain conjectures 
respecting the cause of his reluctance to embrace the monastic 
state. 

It is an old proTcrb, used by Chaucer, and quoted by EUza- 
beth, that ' The greatest clerks are not the wisest men ' ; and it 
is as true as if the poet had not rhymed or the queen reasoned 
on it. If Father Eustace had not had his thoughts turned so 
much to the progress of heresy, and so little to what was passing 
in the tower, he might have read, in the speaking eyes of Mary 
Ayenel, now a girl of fourteen or fifteen, reasons which might 
disinclhie her youthful companion towaj^ the monastic tows. 
I haye said, that she also was a promising pupil of the good 
father, upon whom her innocent and infantine beauty had an 
effect of which he was himself, perhaps, unconscious. Her rank 
and expectations entitled her to be taught the arts of reading 
and writing ; and each lesson which the monk assigned her was 
conned orer in company with Edward, and by him explained 
and re-explained, and again illustrated, until she became p^ectly 
mistress of it. 

In the beginning of their studies, Halbert had been their 
school companion. But the boldness and impatience of his 
disposition soon quarrelled with an occupation in which, with- 
out assiduity and unremitted attention, no progress was to be 
expected. The sub-prior's visits were at irregular intervals, 
and often weeks would intervene between them, in which case 
Halbert was sure to forget aU that had been prescribed for him 
to learn, and much which he had partly acquired before. His 
deficiencies on these occasions gave him pain, but it was not of 
that sort which produces amendment. 

For a time, like all who are fond of idleness, he endeavoured 
to detach the attention of his brother and Mary Avenel from 
their task, rather than to learn his own, and such dialogues as 
the following would ensue : — 

' Take your bonnet, Edward, and make haste ; the Liaird of 
Golmslie is at the head of the glen with his hoimds.' 

' I care not, Halbert,' answered the younger brother ; ' two 
brace of dogs may kill a deer without mv being there to see 
them, and I must help Mary Avenel with her lesson.' 

'Ay! you will labour at the monk's lessons till you turn 
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monk jourself/ answered Halbert. ' Maiy, wiU you go with me, 
and I will show you the cushat's nest I told you of f ' 

' I cannot go with you, Halbert,' answered Maiy, ' because I 
must study tlds lesson ; it will take me long to learn it. I am 
sorry I am so dull, for if I could get my task as fast as Edward 
I should like to go with you.' 

'Should you, indeed?' said Halbert; 'then I will wait for 
you ; and, what is more, I will try to get my lesson also.' 

With a smile and a sigh he took up the primer, and began 
heavily to con over the task which had been assigned li^. 
As if banished from the society of the two others, he sat sad 
and solitary in one of the deep window-recesses ; and, after in 
vain struggling with the difficulties of his task and his disin- 
clination to learn it, he foimd himself involuntarily engaged in 
watching the movements of the other two students, instead of 
toiling any longer. 

The picture which Halbert looked upon was delightful in 
itself, but somehow or other it afforded very little pleasure to him. 
The beautiful girl, with looks of simple yet earnest anxiety, 
was bent on disentangling those intricacies which obstructed her 
progress to knowledge, and looking ever and anon to Edward for 
assistance, while, seated dose by her side, and watchful to re- 
move every obstacle from her way, he seemed at once to be 
proud of the progress which his pupil made and of the assistance 
which he was able to render her. There was a bond betwixt them, 
a strong and interesting tie— the desire of obtaining knowledge, 
the pride of surmounting difficulties. 

Feeling most acutely, yet ignorant of the nature and source 
of his own emotions, Halbert could no longer endure to look 
upon this quiet scene, but, starting up, dashed his book from 
hun, and exclaimed aloud, ' To the fiend I bequeath all books, 
and the dreamers that make them ! I would a score of Southrons 
would come up the glen, and we should learn how littie all this 
muttering and scribbling is worth.' 

Mary Avenel and his brother started, and looked at Halbert 
with surprise, while he went on with great animation, his features 
swelling, and the tears starting into his eyes as he spoke. ' Yes, 
Maiy, I wish a score of Southrons came up the glen this very 
day ; and you should see one good hand, and one good sword, 
do more to protect you than all the books that were ever 
opened, and all the pens that ever grew on a goose's wing.' 

Mary looked a little surprised and a littie frightened at his 
vehemence, but instantly replied affectionately, 'You are vexed^ 
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Halbert, becauBe you do not get your lesson so fast as Edward 
can ; and so am I, for I am as stupid as you. But come, and 
Edward shall sit betwixt us and teach us.' 

'He shall not teach me^ said Halbert, in the same angry 
mood 'y * I neyer can teach him to do anything that is honourable 
and manly, and he shall not teach me any of his monkish tricks. 
I hate the monks, with their drawling nasal tone like so many 
frogs, and their long bktck petticoats like so many women, and 
their reverences, and their lordships, and their lazy vassals, that 
do nothing but paddle in the mire with plough and harrow, from 
Yule to A&chaelmas. I will call none lord but him who wears 
a sword to make his title good ; and I will call none man but 
him that can bear himself manlike and masterful.' 

' For Heaven's sake, peace, brother ! ' said Edward. ' If such 
words were taken up, and reported out of the house, they wotdd 
be our mother's ruin.' 

' Report them yourself, then, and they will be your making, 
and nobody's marring save mine own. Say that Halbert Glen- 
dinning will never be vassal to an old man with a cowl and shaven 
crown, while there are twenty barons who wear casque and plume 
that lack bold followers. Let them grant you these wretched 
acres, andmuchmealmay they bear you to make your brochan!' 
He left the room hastily, but instanUy returned, and continued 
to speak with the same tone of quick and irritated feeling. ' And 
you need not think so much, neither of you, and especially you, 
Edward, need not think so much of your parchment book there, 
and your cunning in reading it. By my faith, I will soon leam 
to rc»d as well as you ; and — ^f or I know a better teacher than 
your glim old monk, and a better book than his printed breviary 
— and since you like scholar-craft so well, Maiy Avenel, you 
shall see whether Edward or I have most of it' He left the 
apartment, and came not again. 

'What can be the matter with him?' said Maiy, following 
Halbert with her eyes from the window, as with hasty and 
unequal steps he ran up the wild glen. 'Where can your 
broUier be going, Edwa^l what book? — ^what teacher does 
he talk off 

' It avails not guessing,' said Edward. ' Halbert is angry, 
he knows not why, and speaks of he knows not what ; let us go 
again to our lessons, and he will come home when he has tired 
hunself with scrambling among the crags as usual.' 

But Mary's anxiety on account of Halbert seemed more 
deeply rooted. She declined prosecuting the task in which 
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thej had been ao pleasingly engaged, under the excoae of a 
headache; nor could Edward previeul upon her to resume it 
again that morning. 

Meanwhile Halbert, his head unbonneted, his features swelled 
with jealous anger, and the tear still in his eye, sped up the 
wild and upper extremity of the little valley of Glendearg with 
the speed of a roebuck, choosing, as if in desperate defiance of 
the difficulties of the way, the wildest and most dangerous 
paths, and volimtarily exposing himself a hundred times to 
dangers which he might have escaped by turning a little aside 
from them. It seemed as if he wished his course to be as 
straight as that of the arrow to its mark. 

He arrived at length in a narrow and secluded deuch, or 
deep ravine, which ran down into the valley, and contributed 
a scanty rivulet to the supply of the brook with which Glen- 
deaig is watered. Up this he sped with the same precipitate 
haste which had marked his departure from the tower; nor did 
he pause and look around until he had reached the fountain 
from which the rivulet had its rise. 

Here Halbert stopt short, and cast a gloomy, and almost 
a frightened, glance around him. A huge rock rose in front, 
from a cleft of which grew a wild holly-tree, whose dark green 
branches rustled over the spring which arose beneath. The 
banks on either hand rose so high, and approached each other 
so closely, that it was only when the sun was at its meridian 
height, and during the summer solstice, that its rays could 
reach the bottom of the chasm in which he stood. But it was 
now summer, and the hour was noon, so that the unwonted 
reflection of the sun was dancing in the peUudd fountain. 

' It is the season and the hour,' said Halbert to himself ; 
'and now I — I might soon become wiser than Edward with 
all his pains ! Mary should see whether he alone is fit to be 
consulted, and to sit by her side, and hang over her as she 
reads, and point out every word and every letter. And she 
loves me better than him — ^I am sure she does, for she comes 
of noble blood, and scorns sloth and cowardice. And do I my- 
self not stand here slothful and cowardly as any priest of them 
all t Why should I fear to oaU upon this form — ^this shape ? 
Already have I endured the vision, and why not again f What 
can it do to me, who am a man of lith and limb, and have by 
my side my father's sword f Does my heart beat, do my hairs 
bristle, at the thought of calling up a painted shadow, and how 
should I face a band of Southrons in flesh and blood? By 
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the Boul of the firat Glepdinning, I will make proof of the 
chann!' 

He oast the leathern brogae or buskin from his right foot, 
planted himself in a firm posture, unsheathed his sword, and 
first looking around to oolleot his resolution, he bowed three 
times deliberately towards the holly-tree, and as often to the 
little fountain, repeating at the same time, with a determined 
Toioe^ the following rhyme : — 

' Thrioe to the holly brake, 
Thrice to the well ; 
I bid thee awake, 
White Maid of Avenel I 

Koon gleamB on the lake, 

Koon glows on the fell ; 
Wake thee, O wake, 

White Maid of Ayenel ! ' 

These lines were hardly uttered, when there stood the figure 
of a female clothed in white, within three steps of Halbert 
Glendinning. 

I gaesB, 'twas frightM there to see 

A lady richly clad as she — 

BeantiM exceedingly.* 



* Odeddge's GArMoM. 



CHAPTER XII 

There's something in that ancient enpentition. 

Which, erring as it ib, our fancy loves. 

The spring t£it, with its thousand crystal babbles, 

Bursts from the bosom of some desert rock 

In secret solitude, may well be deem*d 

The haunt of something purer, more refined, 

And mightier than oumBlyes. 

Old Play. 

TouNO HsJbert Glendinniiig had scaroelj pronounoed the 
mystical rhymes, when, as we have mentioned in the con- 
clusion of the last chapter, an appearance as of a beautiful 
female dressed in white stood within two yards of him. His 
tenor for the moment overcame his natural courage, as well 
as the strong resolution which he had formed that the figure 
which he had now twice seen should not a third time daunt 
him. But it would seem there is something thrilling and 
abhorrent to flesh and blood in the consciousness that we 
stand in presence of a being in form like to ourselyes, but so 
different in faculties and nature that we can neither understand 
its purposes nor calculate its means of pursuing them. 

Halbert stood silent and gasped for breath, his hairs erecting 
themselves on his head, his mouth open, his eyes fixed, and, 
as the sole remaining sign of his late determined purpose, his 
sword pointed towaids the apparition. At length, with a 
voice of ineffable sweetness, the White Lady — ^for by that name 
we shall distinguish this being — sung, or rather chanted, the 
following lines : — 

' Youth of the dark eve, wherefore didst thou call me f 
Wherefore ,art thou here, if terrors can appal thee f 
He that seeks to deal with us must know nor fear nor fidlinff : 
To coward and churl our speech is dark, our gifts are unayauing. 
The breeze that brought me hither now must sweep Egyptian ground, 
The fleecy cloud on which I ride for Araby is bound ; 
The fleecy cloud is driftinff b^, the breeze sighs for my stay. 
For I must sail a thousand nules before the dose of day/ 
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The astooiahment of Halbert began onoe more to give way 
to his resolution, and he gained voice enough to say, though 
with a faltering accent^ 'In the name of God, what art thouT 
The answer was in melody of a different tone and measure : 

' What I am I miut not ahow, 
What I am thou oouldat not know. 
Something betwixt heaven and hell, 
Something that neither stood nor fell. 
Something that through thy wit or will 
Hay work thee good, may work thee ilL 
Neither enbetance qnite, nor ehadow, 
Hanntinff lonely moor and meadow, 
Danoing Dy the haunted springs 
Biding on the whirlwind's wing ; 
Aping in fantastic fiishion 
Ererv change of human passion. 
While o'er our frosen minds th^ pass, 
Like shadows firom the mirror'd gbss. 
Wayward, fickle is our mood. 
Hovering betwixt bad and good. 
Happier than brief-dated man, 
livrng twenty times his span ; 
Far less happy, for we have 
Help nor hope beyond the grave 1 
Man awakes to ioy or soitow ; 
Ours the sleep tnat knows no morrow. 
This is all that I can show. 
This is all that thou mayst know.' 

The White Lady paused, and appeared to await an answer; 
but| as Halhert hesitated how to frame his speech, the vision 
seemed gradually to fode,^and beoome more and more inoor- 
poreaL Justly guessing this to be a symptom of her dia- 
appeaxance, Halbert compelled himself to say, ' Lady, when I 
saw you in the glen, and when you brought back the black 
book of Mary of Avenel, thou didst say I i^ould one day learn 
to read it.' 

The White Lady replied— 

' Ay ! and I taught thee the word and the spell. 
To waken me here by the Fairies' WelL 
But thou hast loved the heron and hawk, 
More than to seek my haunted walk ; 
And thou hast loved the lance and the sword. 
More than good text and holy word ; 
And thou hast loved the deer to trade, 
More than the lines and the letters black ; 
And thou art a ranger of moss and of wood. 
And soomest the nurture of gentle blood.' 

X 7 
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<I will do flo no longer, fair maiden,' said Haibert. 'I 
to learn, and thou didst promise me that| when I did so 
thou wouldst be my helper ; I am no longer afraid of thy pre- 
sence, and I am no longer regardless of instruction/ As he 
uttered these words, the figure of the White Maiden grew 
gradually as distinct as it had been at first ; and what had well- 
nigh faded into an ill-defined and colourless shadow again 
assumed an appearance at least of corporeal consistency, alihou^ 
the hues were less vivid, and the outline of the figure less dis- 
tinct and defined — ^so at least it seemed to Haibert-— than those 
of an ordinary inhabitant of the earth. ' Wilt thou grant my 
request,' he said, 'fair lady, and give to my keeping the holy 
book which Mary of Avenel has so often wept fort' 

The White Lady replied— 

* Thy OEmven fear my tmfh aocuwd. 
Thine idlehood mT trust abused. 
He that dram to narboor late, 
Muflt sleep without, or bunt uie gate. 
There is a star for thee which bum'd, 
Its influenoe wanee, its course ia tum'd ; 
Valour and constancy alone 
Can bring thee back the chance thafa flown.' 

' If I have been a loiterer, lady,' answered young Glendin- 
ning, ' thou shalt now find me willing to press forward with 
double speed. Other thoughts have filled my mind, other 
thoughts have engaged my heart, within a brief period — and 
by Heaven, other occupations shall henceforward fill up my 
time. I have lived in this day the space of years: I came 
hither a boy — I will return a man — a man such as may con- 
verse not only with his own kind but with whatever God 
permits to be visible to him. I will learn the contents of that 
mysterious volume ; I will leam why the Lady of Avenel loved 
it, why the priests feared, and would have stolen, it; why 
thou (Udst twice recover it from their hands. What mysteiy is 
wrapt in it t Speak, I conjure thee 1 ' The lady assumed an 
air peculiarly sad and solemn, as, drooping her head and fold- 
ing her arms on her bosom, she replied — 

' Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries t 
Happiest thev of human race, 
To whom Qoa has mnted grace 
To read, to fear, to nope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and roroe the way ; 
And better had they ne'er been bom. 
Who road to doubt, or read to scorn.* 
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'Give me the volume, lady/ said yormg Glendimiing. 
'They call me idle — ^they call me dull; in this pursuit my 
industry shall not fail, nor, with God's blessiiig, shall my under- 
standing. Give me the volume.^ 

The apparition again replied — 

' Many a fathom dark and deep 
I hare laid the book to sleep ; 
Ethereal firee aioond it Rowing, 
Ethareal music «yer flowing, 

The saored pledge of Hear'n 
All thinAB revere, 
Each in nie sphere, 

Save man, for whom 'twas giv'n. 
Lend thy hand, and thoa shalt spy 
Things ne'er seen by mortal eye. 

Halbert Glendinning boldly reached his hand to the White 
Lady. 

' Fearest thou to go with me Y' she said, as his hand trembled 
at the soft and cold touch of her own — 

' Fearest thou to go with me f 
Stm it is free to thee 

A peasant to dwell ; 
Thou mayst drive the dull steer, 
And chase the king's deer. 
But never more come near 

This haunted well.' 

'If what thou sayest be true,' said the undaunted boy, 
*my destinies are higher than thine own. There shall be 
neither weU nor wood which I dare not visit. No fear of 
aught, natural or supernatural, shall bar my path through my 
natiye valley.' 

He had scaroe uttered the words, i^hen they both descended 
through the earth with a rapidity which took away Halbert's 
breath and every other sensation, saving that of being hurried 
on with the utmost velocity. At lengSi they stoppeid with a 
shock BO sudden that the mortal joumeyer through this un- 
known space mtist have been thrown down with violence had 
he not been upheld by his supernatural companion. 

It was more than a minute ere, looking around him, he 
beheld a grotto, or natural cavern, composed of the most 
splendid spars and crystals, which returned in a thousand 
prismatic hues the light of a brilliant flame that glowed on an 
altar of alabaster. This altar, with its fire, formed the central 
point of the grotto^ which was of a round form, and very high 
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in. the zoof, resembling in some reepeots the dome of a oathediaL 
Corresponding to the four points of the compass, there went off 
four long gaUerieSy or arcades, constructed d the same brilliant 
materials with the dome itself, and the termination of which 
was lost in darkness. 

No human imagination can conceive, or words suffice to 
describe, the glorious radiance which, shot fiercely forth by the 
flame, was returned from so many hundred thousand points of 
reflection, afforded by the spany pillars and their numerous 
angular crystals. The fire itself did not remain steady and 
unmoTcd, but rose and fell, sometimes ascending in a brilliant 
pyramid of condensed flame half-way up the lof^ expanse, and 
again fading into a softer and more rosy hue^ and hoyering, as 
it were, on the surface of the altar, to collect its strength for 
another powerful exertion. There was no Tisible fuel by which 
it was fed, nor did it emit either smoke or vapour of any 
kind. 

What was of all the most remarkable, the black volume so 
often mentioned lay not only imoonsumed, but untouched in 
the slightest degree, amid this intensity of fire, which, while it 
seemed to be of force sufficient to melt adamant, had no effect 
whatever on the sacred book thus subjected to its utmost 
influence. 

The White Lady, having paused long enough to let young 
Glendinning take a complete survey of what was around him, 
now said, in her usual chant 



' Here lies the yolmne thou boldly hast sought ; 
Touch it and take it, — 'twill dearly be bought ! ' 

Familiarised in some degree with marvels, and desperately 
desirous of showing the courage he had boasted, Halbert 
plunged his hand withouV hesitation into the flame, trusting 
to the rapidity of the motion to snatch out the volume before 
the fire could greatly affect it. But he was much disappointed. 
The flame instantly caught upon his sleeve, and though he 
withdrew his hand immediately, yet his arm was so dreadfully 
scorched that he had wellnigh screamed with pain. He sup- 
pressed the natural expression of anguish, however, and only 
intimated the agony which he felt by a contortion and a 
muttered groan. The White Lady passed her cold hand over his 
arm, and ere she had finished the f oUowihg metrical chant his 
pain had entirely gone, and no mark of the scorching was 
visible : — 
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< Bash tliy deed, 
Mortal weed 
To immortal flames applying ; 
Rasher trust 
Has thing of dust, 
On his own ¥reak worUi relying. 
Strip thee of such fences yain, 
Strip, and prove thy luck again.' 

Obedient to what he underBtood to be the meaning of his 
oonductresSy Halbert bared his arm to the shoulder, throwing 
down the remains of his sleeye, which no sooner touched the 
floor on which he stood than it collected itself together, 
shrivelled itself up, and was without any visible fire induced 
to light tinder, which a sudden breath of wind dispersed into 
empty space. The White Lady, observing the surprise of the 
youth, immediately repeated — 

' Mortal warp and mortal woof 
Cannot brook this charmed roof: 
AU that mortal art hath wrou^t, 
In onr cell returns to nought. 
The molten gold retoms to day, 
The polish'd diamond melts away ; 
All is altar'd, all is flown, 
Nought stands fiist but truth alone. 
Not for that thy quest giye o'er ; 
Courage t prove thy chance once more.' 

Emboldened by her words, Halbert Glendinning made a 
second effort^ and, pltmging his bare arm into the flame, took out 
the sacred volume without feeling either heat or inconvenience of 
any kind. Astonished, and almost terrified, at his own success, 
he beheld the flame collect itself and shoot up into one long 
and final stream, which seemed as if it would ascend to the very 
roof of the cavern, and then, sinking as suddenly, became 
totally extinguished. The deepest darkness ensued ; but Hal- 
bert had no time to consider his situation, for the White Lady 
bad already caught his hand, and they ascended to upper air 
with the same velocity with which they had simk into the earth. 

They stood by the fountain in the Corrie-nan-Shian when they 
emerged from the bowels of the earth ; but, on casting a be- 
wildered glance around him, the youth was surprised to observe 
that the shadows had fallen far to the east, and that the day 
was wellnigh spent. He gazed on his conductress for explana- 
tion ; but her figure began to fade before his eyes : her cheeks 
grew paler, her features less distinct^ her form became shadowy, 
and blended itself with the mist which was ascending the hollow 
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rayine. What had late the syinmetiy of form, and the delicate 
jet dear hues of feminine beauty, now resembled the flitting 
and pale ghost of some maiden who has died for love, as it is 
seen, indistincily and by moonlight^ by her perjured loTer. 

' Stay, spirit t ' said ihe youth, emboldened by his suooess in 
the subterranean dome, ' thy kindness must not leave me, as 
one encumbered with a weapon he knows not how to wield. 
Thou must teach me the art to read and to understand this 
Tolume ; else, what avails it me that I possess it t ' 

But the figure of the White Lady still waned before his eye, 
until it became an outline as pale and indistinct as that of the 
moon, when the winter morning ub far advanced ; and ere she 
had ended the following chant, she was entirely invisible : — 

'Alasl aksl 

Not ouiB the gnoe 

These holy chaiaoten to trace : 

Idle lonnB of painted air, 

Not to 08 10 ffiTen to ehaie 
The boon bestow'd on Adam's race I 

With patience bide, 

Heaven will provide 
The fitting time, the fitting guide.' 

The form was already gone, and now the voice itself had 
melted away in melancholy cadence, softening, as if the being 
who spoke had been slowly wafted fh>m the spot where she had 
commenced her melody. 

It was at this moment that Halbert felt the extremity of the 
terror which he had hitherto so manfully suppressed. The very 
necessity of exertion had given him spirit to make it» and the 
presence of the mysterious being, while it was a subject of fear 
in itself, had nevertheless given him the sense of protection 
being near to him. It was when he could reflect with composure 
on what had passed, that a cold tremor shot across his limbs, 
his hair bristled, and he was afraid to look around, lest he 
should find at his elbow something more frightful than the first 
vision. A breeze arising suddenly realised the beautiful and 
wild idea of the most imaginative of our modem bards* — 

It fann'd his cheek, it lalsed his hair. 

Like a meadow sale in spring ; 
It minf;led strangely with nis raars, 

Tet it felt like a welcoming. 

The youth stood silent and astonished for a few minutes. 

* Coleridge. 
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It seemed to him that the extraordinary being he had seen, 
half his terror, half his proteotress, was still hovering on the 
gale which swept past him, and that she might again make 
herself sensible to his organs of sight. 'Speak I' he said, wildly 
tossing his arms — 'speak yet again: be once more present, 
lovely vision 1 Thrice have I now seen thee, yet the idea of thy 
invisible presence around or beside me makes my heart beat 
foster than if the earth yawned and gave up a demon.' But 
neither sound nor appearance indicated the presence of the 
White Lady, and nothing preternatural beyond what he had 
already witnessed was again audible or visible. Halbert^ in the 
meanwhile, by the very exertion of again inviting the presence 
of this mvsterious being, had recovered his natural audacity. 
He looked around once more, and resumed his solitary path 
down the valley into whose recesses he had penetrated. 

Nothing could be more strongly contrasted than the storm 
of passion with which he had bounded over stock and crag, in 
cider to plunge himself into the Corrie-nan-Shian, and the 
sobered mood in which he now returned homeward, industriously 
seeking out the most practicable path, not from a wish to avoid 
danger, but that he might not by personal toil distract his atten- 
tion, deeply fixed on the extraordinary scene which he had 
witnessed. In the former case he had sought by hazard and 
bodily exertion to indulge at once the fiery excitation of passion 
and to banish the cause of the excitement from his recoUection ; 
while now he studiously avoided all interruption to his contem- 
plative walk, lest the di£Biculty of the way should interfere with 
or disturb his own deep reflections. Thus slowly pacing forth 
his course, with the air of a pilgrim rather than of a deer-hunter, 
Halbert about the close of the evening regained his paternal 
tower. 



CHAPTER Xm 

The miller was of manly make, 

To meet him was na mows ; 
There durst na ten oome him to take, 

Sae noited he their powa. 

Chruis Kirk on the Green,* 

It -wna after Bunaet^ as we have already stated, when Halbert 
GlendinniDg returned to the abode of his father. The hour of 
dinner was at noon, and that of supper about an hour after 
sunset at this period of the year. The former had passed with- 
out Halbert's appearing ; but this was no uncommon circum- 
stance, for the chase, or any other pastime which occurred, made 
Halbert a frequent neglecter of hours ; and his mother, lliough 
angry and diaappointed when she saw him not at table, was bo 
much accustomed to his occasional absence, and knew so little 
how to teach him more regularity, that a testy obeervaticm was 
almost all the censure with which such omissions were visited. 

On the present occasion, however, the wrath of good Dame 
Elspeth soared higher than usual. It was not merely on 
account of the special tup's-head and trotters, the haggis and 
the side of mutton, with which her table was set forth, but also 
because of the arrival of no less a person than Hob Miller, as 
he was universally termed, though the man's name was Happer. 

The object of the miller's visit to the Tower of Glendearg 
was, like the purpose of those embassies which potentates send 
to each other's courts, partly ostensible, partly politic. In out- 
ward show. Hob came to visit his friends of the halidome, and 
share the festivity common among country folk after the barn- 
yard has been filled, and to renew old intimacies by new con- 
viviality. But in very truth he also came to have an eye upon 
the contents of each stack, and to obtain such information 
respecting the extent of the crop reaped and gathered in by each 
feuar as might prevent the possibility of abstracted multures. 

* See Motto to Chap. ziiL Note 7. 
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All the wozld knows that the cultiTaton of each barony 
oir regality, temporal or spiritual, m Sootland, are obliged to 
bring their oom to be grinded at the mill of the territory, for 
whidi they pay a heavy chaxge, called the 'intown multures.' 
I could speiu: to the thirlage ^ inveeta et illata too, but let that 
pass. I have said enough to intimate that I talk not without 
book. Those of the ' sucken,' or enthralled ground, were liable 
in penalties if, deviating from this thirlage (or thraldom), they 
earned their grain to another miU. Now such another mill, 
erected on the lands of a lay baron, lay within a tempting and 
conyenient distance of Glendearg; and the miller was so 
obliging, and lus charges so moderate, that it required Hob 
Miller's utmost vigilance to prevent evasions of his right of 
monopoly. 

The most effectual means he could devise was this show 
of good fellowship and neighbourly friendship ; under colour of 
which he made his annual cruise through the barony, num- 
bered every comstack, and computed its contents by the boll, 
so that he could give a shrewd hint afterwards wheUier or not 
the grist came to the right mill. 

Dame Elspeth, like her compeers, was obliged to take these 
domiciliary visits in the sense of politeness ; but in her case 
they had not occurred since her husband's death, probably 
because the Tower of Glendearg was distant, and thero was but 
a trifling quantity of arable or infield land attached to it. This 
year thero had been, upon some speculation of Old Martin's, 
several bolls sown in the outfield, which, the season being fine, 
had ripened remarkably well. Perhaps this circumstance occar 
sioned the honest miller^s including Glendearg, on this occa- 
sion, in huB annual round. 

Dame Glendinning received with pleasuro a visit which she 
used formerly only to enduro with patience; and she had 
changed her view oi the matter chiefly, if not entirely, because 
Hob had brought with him his daughter Mysie, of whose 
features she could give so slight an account, but whose dress 
she had described so accurately, to the sub-prior. 

Hitherto this girl had been an object of very trifling con- 
sideration in the eyes of the good widow ; but itxe sub-prior's 
particular and somewhat mysterious inquiries had set her 
brains to work on the subject of Mysie of the Mill ; and she 
had here asked a broad question, and there she had thrown 
out an innuendo, and there again she had gradually led on to 
a conversation on the subject of poor Mysie. And from all 
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inquiries and inveodgaticniB, she had ooUeoted that Mysie iras a 
dark-eyed, laughter-loving wench, with diOTry-oheeks, and a 
akin as white as her father's finest bolted flour, out of which 
was made the abbot's own wastel-bread. For her temper, she 
sung and laughed from morning to night ; and for her fortune, 
a material article, besides that which the miller might have 
amassed hj means of his proyerbial golden thumbs M jsie was 
to inherit a good handsome lump of land, with a prospeot of 
the mill and mill-acres descending to her husband on aa easy 
lease, if a fair word were spoken in season to the abbots and to 
the prior, and to the sub-prior, and to the saoriBtan, and so forth. 

By turning and again turning these adTantages over in her 
own mind, Mspeth at length came to be of opinion that the 
only way to save her son Halbert frcxn a life of 'spur, spear, 
and snaffle,' as they called that of the Border riders, from the 
dint of a doth-yaid shafts or the loop of an inch-cord, was, 
that he should marry and settle, and that Mysie Happer should 
be his destined bride. 

As if to her wish. Hob Miller arriyed on his strong-built 
mare, bearing on a pilUon behind him the lovely Mysie, with 
cheeks like a peony-rose (if Dame Glendinning had ever seen 
one), spirits all afloat with rustic coquetry, and a profusion of 
hair as black as ebony. The beau-ideal which Dame Glen- 
dinning had been bodying forth in her imaginati<ni became 
unexpectedly realised in the buxom form of Mysie Happer, 
whom, in the course of half an hour, she settled upon as the 
maiden who was to fix the restless and untutored Halbert 
True, Mysie^ as the dame soon saw, was likely to love dancing 
round a May-pole as well aa managing a domestic concern, and 
Halbert was likely to break more heads than he would grind 
stacks of com. But then a miller should always be of manly 
make, and has been described so since the days of Chaucer 
and James I. Indeed, to be able to outdo and bully the 
whole sucken (once more we use this barilMurous phrase) in all 
athletic exercises was one way to render easy the collection 
of dues which men would have disputed with a less formidable 
champion. Then, as to the deficiencies of the miller's wif e^ the 
dame was of opinion that they might be supplied by the 
activity of the miller's mother. 'I will keep house for the 
young folk myself, for the tower is grown very lonely,' thought 
Dame Glendinning, 'and to live near the kirk will be mair 
comfortable in my auld age ; and then Edward may i^ree with 
his brother about the feu, more especially as he is a favourite 
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with the sub-prior, and then he may live in the auld tower like 
his worthy father before him ; and wha kena but Mary Avenel, 
high -blooded as she is, may e'en draw in her stool to the 
chimney-nook, and sit down here for good and a' f It's true 
she has no tocher, but the like of her for beauty and sense 
ne'er crossed my een, and I haye kenn'd every wench in the 
halidome of St. Mary's — ay, and their mothers that bore them ; 
ay, she is a sweet and a lovely creature as ever tied snood over 
brown hair ; ay, and then, though her unde keeps her out of 
her ain for the present time, yet it is to be thought the grey- 
goose shaft will find a hole in his coat of proof, as, Qod help usl 
it has done in many a better man's. And, moreover, if they 
should stand on their pedigree and gentle race, Edwaid might 
say to them, that is, to her gentle kith and kin, " Whilk o' ye 
was her best friend when she came down the glen to Qlendearg 
in a misty evening, on a beast mair like a cuddie than aught 
else t " And if they tax him with churl's blood, Edward might 
say that» forbye the old proverb, how 

Gentle deed 
Makes gentle bleid ; 

yet, moreover, there comes no churl's blood from Glendinning 
or Brydone ; for, says Edward * 

The hoarse voice of the miller at this moment recalled the 
dame from her reverie, and compelled her to remember that, if 
she meant to realise her airy castle, she must begin by laymg 
the foundation in civility to her guest and his daughter, whom 
she was at that moment most strangely neglecting, though her 
whole plan turned on conciliating their favour and good 
opioion, and that, in fact, while arranging matters for so inti- 
mate a union with her company, she was suffering them to sit 
unnoticed, and in their riding-^eai^ ^ ^ about to resume their 
journey. 'And so I say, dame,' concluded the miller, for she 
had not marked the banning of his speech, 'an ye be so 
busied with your housewifeskep, or aught else, why, Mysie 
and I will trot our way down the glen again to Johnnie 
Broxmouth's, who pressed us right kindly to bide with him.' 

Starting at once from her dream of marriages and inter- 
marriages, mills, mill-lands, and baronies. Dame Elspeth felt 
for a moment like the milkmaid in the fable, when she overset 
the pitcher on the contents of which so many golden dreams 
were founded. But the foundation of Dame Qlendinning's 
hopes was only tottering, not overthrown, and she hastened to 
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lertore its eqailibrimn. Instead of attempting to aoooont for 
her abeenoe dt mind and want of attention to her guests, whioh 
she might have found something difficulty she assumed the 
ofiensiye, like an able general when he finds it necessary, by a 
bold attack, to disguise his weakness. 

A loud exclamation she made, and a passionate complaint 
she set up against the unkindnees of her old friend, ' who could 
for an instant doubt the heartiness of her welcome to him and 
to his hopeful daughter; and then to think of his going back 
to John Broxmouth's, when the auld tower stood where it did, 
and had room in it for a friend or two in the worst of times ; 
and he too a neighbour that his umquhile gossip Simon, blessed 
be his cast 1 used to think the best friend he had in the hali- 
dome.' And on she went, uxging her complaint with so much 
seriousness that she had wellnigh imposed on herself as well 
as upon Hob Miller, who had no mind to take anything in 
dudgeon, and, as it suited his plans to pass the night at Glen- 
dearg, would haye been equally contented to do so even had 
his reception been less vehemently hospitable. 

To all Elspeth's expostulationa on the unkindneas of his pro- 
posal to leave her dwelling, he answered composedly, 'Nay, 
dame, what could I tellt ye might have had other grist to 
grind, for ye looked as if ye scarce saw us ; or what know I f 
ye might bear in mind the words Martin and I had about the 
last barley ye sawed, for I ken dry multxures will sometimes 
stick in the throat. A man seeks but his awn, and yet folk 
shall hold him for both miller and miller's man, that is, miller 
and knave,* all the country over.' 

'Alas, that you will say so, neighbour Hob,' said Dame 
Elspeth, ' or that Martin should have had any words with you 
about the mill-dues ! I will chide him roimdly for it, I promise 
you, on the faith of a true widow. You know full well that a 
lone woman is sore put upon by her servants.' 

' Nay, dame,' said the miller, unbuckling the broad belt 
which made fast his cloak, and served, at tiie same time, to 
suspend by his side a swinging Andrew Ferrara, 'bear no 
grudge at Martin, for I bear none. I take it on me as a thing 
of mine office to maintain my right of multure, lock, and 
goupen.t And reason good, for, as the old song says, 

I live by my mill, God bless her, 
She's parent, child, and wife. 
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* See Note 8. t See The Seqaela. Note 9. 
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The poor old dut^ I am beholden to her for 'my living, and 
bound to stand by her, as I say to my mill-knayesy in right and 
in wrong. And so should every honest fellow stand by his 
bread-winner. And so^ Mysie, ye may doff your cloak sinoe our 
neighbour is so kindly glad to see us ; why, I think, we are as 
blythe to see her : not one in the halidome pays their multures 
more duly, sequels, arriage and carriage, and mill-services, used 
and wont.' 

With that the miller hung his ample doak without further 
ceremony upon a huge pair c^ stag's antlers, which adorned at 
once the naked waUs of the tower and served for what we 
Tulgarly call doak-pins. 

In the meantime^ Dame Elspeth assisted to disembarrass the 
damsel whom she destined for her future daughter-in-law of 
her hood, mantle^ and the rest of her riding-gear, giving her to 
appear as beseemed the buxom daughter of &e wealthy miller, 
gay and goodly, in a white kirtle^ the seams of which were 
embroiderod with green silken lace or fringe, entwined with some 
silver thread. An anxious glance did Elspeth cast upon the 
good-humoured face, which was now more fully shown to her, 
and was only obscured by a quantity of raven-black hair, whidi 
the maid of the mill had restrained by a snood of green silk, 
embroidered with silver, corresponding to the trimmings of her 
kirtle. The countenance itself was exceedingly comely — the 
eyes black, large, and roguishly good-humoured, the mouth 
was small, the lips well formed, though somewhat full, the 
teeth were pearly white, and the chin had a very seducing dimple 
in it. The form bdongingto this joyous faoe was full and round, 
and firm and fair. It might become coarse and masculine some 
years hence, whidi is the common fault of Scottidi beauly ; but 
in Mysie's sixteenth year she had the shape of an Hebe. The 
anxious Elspeth, with all her maternal partiality, could not 
hdp admitting within herself that a better man than Halbert 
might go farther and fare worse. She looked a little giddy, 
and Halbert was not nineteen ; still it was time he should be 
settled — ^for to that point the dame always returned — and here 
was an excellent opportunity. 

The simple cunning of Dame Elspeth now exhausted itself 
in commendations of her fair guest, from the snood, as they 
say, to the singlemoled shoe. Mysie listened and blushed wim 
pleasure for ^e first five minutes; but ere ten had elapsed 
die began to view the old lady's compliments rather as subjects 
of mirth than of vanity, and was much more disposed to laugh 
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at than to be flattered with them, for nature had mingled the 
good-hmnonr with which she had endowed the danuel with no 
small portion of shrewdness. Even Hob himself began to tire 
of hearing his daughter's praises, and broke in with, ' Ay, ay, 
she is a aLeyer quean enough ; and, were she five years older, 
she shall lay a loaded sack on an aver with e'er a lass in the 
halidome. But I have been looking for your two sons, dame. 
Men say down-bye that Halbert's turned a wild springaJd, and 
that we may have word of him from Westmoreland one moon- 
light night or another.' 

' Qod forbid, my good neighbour — God, in His meroy, forbid !' 
said Dame Glendinmng, earnestly ; for it was touching the vexy 
key-note of her apprehensions to hint any probability that 
HaJbert might beoome one of the marauders so common in the 
age and countiy. But, fearful of having betrayed too much 
alarm on the subject, die immediately added, 'That though, 
since the last rout at Pinkie Gleuch, she had been all of a 
tremble when a gun or a spear was named, or when men spoke 
of fighting, yet, thanks to God and Our Lady, her sons were 
like to liye and die honest and peaceful tenants to the abbey, 
as their father might have done^ but for that awful hosting 
which he went f ottii to^ with mony a braye man that never 
returned.' 

' Te need not tell me of it, dame,' said the miller, ' since I 
was there myself, and made two pair of legs — and these were 
not mine, but my mare's — worth one pair of hands. I judged 
how it would be, when I «aw our host break ranks, with rush- 
ing on through that broken ploughed field, and so, as they had 
made a pricker of me, I e'en pricked o£f with myself while the 
play was good.' 

'Ay, ay, neighbour,' said the dame, 'ye were aye a wise and 
a waxy man. 11 my Simon had had your wit, he might have 
been here to speak about it this day ; but he was aye cracking 
of his good blood and his high kindred, and less would not 
serve him than to bide the bang to the last» with the earls, and 
knights, and squires, that had no wives to greet for them, or 
else had wives that cared not how soon they were widows ; but 
that is not for the like of us. But touching my son Halbert, 
there is no fear of him ; for if it should be his misfortune to be 
in the like case, he has the best pair of heels in the halidome, 
and could run almost as fast as your mare herself.' 

'Is this he, neighbour!' quotii the miller. 

' No,' replied the mother; ' that is my youngest son, Edward, 
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-who can read aod write like the lord abbot himaelf , if it were 
not a sin to saj so.' 

'Ay/ said the miller; 'and is that the young clerk the sub- 
prior thinks so much of t The j sa j he will come far ben, that 
tad ; wha kens but he maj come to be sub-prior himself? As 
broken a ship has come to land.' 

'To be a prior, neighbour miller/ said Edward, 'a man 
must first be a priest^ and for that I judge I haye little 
yooation.' 

* He will take to the pleugh-pettle^ neighbour,' said the good 
dame; 'and so will Halbert too^ I trust. I wish you saw 
Halbert. Edward, where is your brother 1 ' 

'Hunting, I think,' replied Edward; 'at least he left us 
this morning to join tiie Laird of Golmalie and his hounds. I 
haye heard them baying in the glen all day.' 

' And if I had heard that music,' said the miller, ' it would 
haye done my heart good, ay, and maybe taken me two or 
three miles out of my road. When I was the miller of More- 
battle's knaye, I haye followed the hounds from Eckford to the 
foot of Hounam Law — followed them on foot, Dame Glendinning, 
ay, and led the chase when the Laird of Cessf ord and his gay 
riders were all thrown out by the mosses and gills. I brought 
the stag on my back to Hounam Gross, when the dogs had 
pulled him down. I think I see the old grey knight, as he 
sate so upright on his strong war-horse, all white with foam ; 
and "Miller," said he to me, "an thou wilt turn thy back on 
the mill, and wend with me, I will make a man of thee." But 
I chose rather to abide by dap and happer, and the better 
luck was mine ; for the proud Percy caused hang fiye of the 
laird's henchmen at Alnwick for burning a rickle of houses 
some gate beyond Fowberry, and it might haye been my luck 
as well as another man's.' 

'Ah, neighbour, neighbour,' said Dame Glendinning, 'you 
were aye wise and wary ; but if you like hunting, I must say 
Halbert's the lad to please you. He hath all those fair holiday 
terms of hawk and hound as ready in his mouth as Tom with 
the tod's-tail, that is, the lord abbot's ranger.' 

'Bangee he not homeward at dinner-time, dame,' de- 
manded the miller; 'for we call noon the dinner-hour at 
Kennaquhairt' 

The widow was forced to admit that, eyen at this important 
period of the day, Halbert was frequently absent; at which 
the miller shook his head, intimating, at the same time, some 
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ftllusion to the proTerb of MaoFarlane's geese,* which 'liked 
their plaj better than their meat.' 

That the delay of dinner might not inoreaae the miller's 
disposition to prejudge Halbert^ Dame Glendinning called 
hastily on Maiy Ayenel to take the task of entertaining Mysie 
Happer, while she herself rushed to the kitchen, and, entering 
at once into the province of Tibb Tacket, rummaged among 
trenchers and dishes, snatched pots from the fire, and placed 
pans and gridirons on it, accompanying her own feats of personal 
aotiyity with such a continued Ust of injunctions to Tibb that 
Tibb at length lost patience, and said, ' Here was as muckle 
wark about meating an auld miller as if they had been to 
banquet the blood of Bruce.' But this, as it was supposed to 
be spoken aside, Dame Glendinning did not think it oonyenient 
to hear. 

•See Note 10. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Kay, let me haye the Mends who eat my Tictoals 
As various as my dishes. The feast's naught 
Where one hn^ plate predominates. Jomi Plaintext, 
He shall be mighty beef, our Kniglish staple ; 
The worthy alderman, a butter'd dmnpling ; 
Yon pair of whisker'd comets, raffs and rees ; 
Their friend the dandy, a green goose in sippets. 
And so the board is spread at once and fill^ 
On the same principle — ^yariety. 

New Play. 

'Ain> what braye lass is this?' said Hob Miller, as Mary 
Avenel entered the apartment to supply the absence of Dame 
Elspeth Glendinning. 

' The young Lady of Ayenel, father,' said the Maid of the 
Mill, dropping as low a courtesy as her rustic manners enabled 
her to make. The miller, her father, doffed bis bonnet and 
made bis reverence, not altogether bo low perhaps as if the 
yoimg lady had appeared in the pride of raiik and riches, yet 
so as to give high birth the due homage which the Scotch for 
a length of time scrupulously rendered to it. 

Indeed, from having had ber mother's example before her 
for so many years, and from a native sense of propriety and 
even d dignity, Mary Avenel had acquired a demeanour whicb 
marked ber tide to consideration, and effectually checked any 
attempt at familiarity on the part of those who might be ber 
associates m her present situation, but could not be well 
termed her equals. She was by nature mild, pensive, and 
contemplative, gentle in disposition, and most placable when 
accidentally offended ; but still she was of a retired and reserved 
babit^ and shunned to mix in ordinary sports, even when the 
rare occurrence of a fair or wake gave her an opportunity of 
mingling with companions of ber own age. If at such scenes 
she was seen for an instant^ she appeared to behold them with 
the composed indifference of one to whom their gaiety was a 

z 8 
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matter of no interest, and who seemed only desirous to glide 
away from the scene as soon as she possibly oould. Something 
also had transpired oonoeming her being bom on All-Hallow 
Eve, and the powers with wUch that circumstance was sup- 
posed to inyest her over the invisible world. And from idl 
these particulars combined, the young men and women of the 
halidome used to distinguish Mary among themselves by the 
name of the Spirit of Avenel, as if the fair but fragile form, 
the beautiful but rather colourless cheek, the dark blue eye, 
and the shady hair, had belonged rather to the inmiaterial than 
the substantial world. The general tradition of the White Lady, 
who was supposed to wait on the fortunes of the family of Avenel, 
gave a sort of zest to this piece of rural wit. It gave great 
offence, however, to the two sons of Simon Glendinning ; and 
when the expression was in their presence applied to the young 
lady, Edward was wont to check the petulance of those who 
used it by strength of argument, and Halbert by strength of 
arm. In such cases Halbert had this advantage, that, although 
he could render no aid to his brother's argument, yet, when 
circmnstances required it, he was sure to have that of Edward, 
who never indeed himself commenced a fray, but, on the other 
hand, did not testify any reluctance to enter into combat in 
Halbert's behalf, or in his rescue. 

But the zealous attachment of the two youths, being them- 
selves, from the retired situation in which they dwelt, comparar 
tive strangers in the halidome, did not serve in any degree to 
alter the feelings of the inhabitants towards the young lady, 
who seemed to have dropped amongst them from another sphere 
of life. Still, however, she was regarded with respect, if not with 
fondness ; and the attention of the sub-prior to the family, not 
to mention the formidable name of Julian Avenel, which eveiy 
new incident of those tumultuous times tended to render more 
famous, attached to his niece a certain importance. Thus some 
aspired to her acquaintance out of pride, while the more timid 
of the feuars were anxious to inculcate upon their children the 
necessity of being respectful to the noble orphan. So that Maiy 
Avenel, little loved because little known, was regarded with a 
mysterious awe, partly derived from fear of her uncle's moss- 
troopers, and partly hx>m her own retired and distant habits, 
enhanced by the superstitious opinions of the time and countiy. 

It was not without some portion of this awe that Mysie felt 
herself left alone in company with a young person so distant in 
rank, and so different in bearing, from herself ; for her worthy 
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ftither had taken the first opportunity to step out unobserved, 
in order to mark how the bam-jard was filled, and what pro- 
spect it afforded of grist to the mill. In youth, however, there 
is a sort of freemasonry, which, without much conversation, 
teaches young persons to estimate each other's character, and 
places them at ease on the shortest acquaintance. It is only 
when taught deceit by the commerce of the world that we leain 
to shroud our character from observation, and to disguise our 
real sentiments from those with whom we are placed in com- 
munion. 

Accordingly, the two young women were soon engaged in 
such objects of interest as best became their age. They visited 
Maiy AveneFs pigeons, which she nursed with the tenderness of 
a mother ; they turned over her slender stores of finery, which 
yet contained some articles that excited the respect of her com- 
panion, though Mysie was too good-humoured to noiuish envy. 
A golden rosary, and some female ornaments marking superior 
rank, had been rescued in the moment of their utmost adversity, 
more by Tibb Tacket's presence of mind than by the care of 
their owner, who was at that sad period too much sunk in grief 
to pay any attention to such circumstances. They struck Mysie 
with a deep impression of veneration ; for, excepting what the 
lord abbot and the convent might possess, she did not believe 
there was so much real gold in the world as was exhibited in 
these few trinkets, and Mary, however sage and serious, was 
not above being pleased with the admiration of her rustic com* 
panion. 

Nothing, indeed, could exhibit a stronger contrast than the 
appearance of the two girls — the good-humoured, laughter-loving 
countenance of the Maid of the Mill, who stood gazing with 
unrepressed astonishment on whatever was in her inexperienced 
eye rare and costly, and with a humble, and at the same time 
cheerful, acquiescence in her inferiority, asking all the little 
queries about the use and value of the ornaments, while Maiy 
Ayenel, with her quiet, composed dignity and placidity of manner, 
produced them one after another for the amusement of her 
companion. 

As they became gradually more familiar, Mysie of the Mill 
was just venturing to ask why Mary Avenel never appeared at 
the May-pole, and to express her wonder when the young lady 
said she disliked dancing, when a trampling of horses at the 
gate of the tower interrupted their conversation. 

Mysie flew to the shot- window in the full ardour of un- 
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restmined female curionty. ' St. Maxy ! sweet lady, here oome 
two well-mounted galknte ; will you step this way to look at 
themt' 

'No^' said Maiy Avenel, ' you shall tell me who they are.' 

'Well, if you like it better,' said Myme; *but how ahall I 
know them ? Stay, I do know one of them, and so do you, 
lady ; he is a blythe man, somewhat light of hand they say, but 
the ^dlants of these days think no great hann of that. He is 
your uncle's henchman, that they call Christie of the Clinthill ; 
and he has not his old green jeikin and the rusty blaok-jack 
oyer it, but a scarlet doak, laid down with sOyer lace three 
inches broad, and a breastplate you might see to dress your 
hair in, as well as in that keeking-glass in the iyory frame that 
you showed me eyen now. Gome, dear lady*-oome to the shot- 
window and see him.' 

' If it be the man you mean, Mysie,' replied the orphan of 
Ayenel, ' I shall see him soon enough, considering either the 
pleasure or comfort the sight will giye me.' 

' Nay, but if you will not come to see gay Christie,' replied 
the Maid of the Mill, her &M)e flushed with eager curiosity, 'c(xne 
and tell me who the gallant is that is with hun, the handsomest, 
the yeiy loyesomest young man I eyer saw with sight' 

' It is my fostei^brother, Halbert Glendinning,' said Mary, 
with apparent indifference ; for she had been accustomed to ccdl 
the sons of Elspeth her f oeter^brethren, and to bye with them 
as if they had been her brothers in earnest. 

' Nay, by Our Lady, that it is not,' said Mysie ; ' I know 
the fayour of both the Glendinnings well, and I think this 
rider be not of our country. He has a crimson yelyet bonnet, 
and long brown hair falling down under it, and a beard on his 
upper lip, and* his chin clean and dose diayed, save a small 
patch on the point of it, and a sky-blue jerkin, slashed and 
lined with white satin, and trunk-hose to suit, and no weapon 
but a rapier and dagger. Well, if I was a man, I would never 
wear weapon but the rapier! it is so slender and becoming, 
instead of having a cart-load of iron at my back, like my f ather^s 
broadsword, with its great rusty basket-hilt. Do you not delight 
in the rapier and poniard, lady f ' 

' The best swonl,' answered Mary, ' if I must needs answer 
a question of the sort, is that which is drawn in the best cause, 
and which is best used when it is out of the scabbard.' 

' But can you not guess who this stranger should bef ' said 
Mysie. 
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* Indeed, I cannot eyen attempt it; but, to judge bj his 
oompanion, it is no matter, how little he is known,' replied 
Mary. 

' My beniflon on hia bonny face,' said Mysie, ' if he is not 
going to alight here ! Now, I am as much pleased as if my 
father had giyen me the silver ear-rings he has promised me bo 
often; nay, you had as well come to the window, for you 
must see him by and by, whether you will or not.' 

I do not know how much sooner Mary Avenel might have 
sought the point of observation, if she had not been scared 
from it by the unrestrained curiosity expressed by her buxom 
friend ; but at length the same feeling prevailed over her sense 
of dignity, and satisfied with having displayed all the indiffer- 
ence that was necessary in point of decorum, she no longer 
thought herself bound to restrain her curiosity. 

From the out-shot or projecting window she could perceive 
that Christie of the Clinthill was attended on the present 
occasion by a very gay and gallant cavalier, who, from the 
nobleness of his countenance and manner, his rich and hand- 
some dress, and the showy appearance of his horse and furni- 
ture, must, she agreed with her new friend, be a person of some 
consequence. 

Christie also seemed conscious of something, which made 
him call out with more than his usual insolence of manner : 
' What, ho 1 so ho ! the house ! Churl peasants, will no one 
answer when I call f Ho 1 Martin — ^Tibb— Dame Glendinning 1 
— « murram on you, must we stand keeping our horses m the 
cold here, and tiiey steaming with heat, when we have ridden 
so sharply?' 

At length he was obeyed, and Old Martin made his appear- 
ance. ' "Ha!"' said Christie, '"art thou there, old truepenny?" 
Here, stable me these steeds, and see them well bedded, and 
stretch thine old limbs by rubbing them down ; and see thou 
quit not the stable till there is not a turned hair on either of 
them. 

Martin took the horses to the stable as commanded, but 
suppressed not his indignation a moment after he could vent it 
with safety. ' Would not any one think,' he said to Jasper, an 
old ploughman, who, in coming to his assistance, had heard 
Christie's imperious injunctions, ' that this loon, this Christie of 
the Clinthill, was laird or lord at least of him? No such thing, 
man ! I remember him a little dirty turnspit boy in the house 
of Avenel, that everybody in a frosty morning like this warmed 
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his fingers by kiddng or cufiing ! and now he is a gentleman, 
and swears, "d — ^n hun" and "renounce him," as if the gentle- 
men could not BO much as keep their own wickedness to them- 
selves, without the like of him going to hell in their yery 
company, and by the same road. I haye as much a mind as 
ever I had to my dinner to go back and tell him to sort his 
horse himself, since he is as able as I am.' 

' Hout tout, man ! ' answered Jasper, ' keep a calm sough ; 
better to fleech a fool than fight with him.' 

Martin acknowledged the truth of the proverb, and, much 
comforted therewith, betook himself to cleaning the stranger^s 
horse with great assiduity, remarking, it was a pleasure to 
handle a handsome nag, and turned over the other to the 
charge of Jasper. Nor was it until Christie's commands were 
htendly complied with, that he deemed it proper, after fitting 
ablutions, to join the party in the spence ; not for the purpose 
of waiting upon them, as a mere modem reader might possibly 
expect, but that he might have his share of dinner in their 
company. 

In the meanwhile, Christie had presented his companion to 
Dame Glendinning as Sir Piercie Sfaiaf ton, a friend of his and of 
his master, come to spend three or four days with little din in 
the tower. The good dame could not conceive how she was en- 
titled to such an honour, and would fain have pleaded her want 
of every sort of convenience to entertain a guest of that quality. 
But, indeed, the visitor, when he cast his eyes roimd the bare 
walls, eyed the huge black chimney, scrutinised the meagre and 
broken furniture of the apartment, and beheld the embarrass- 
ment of the mistress of the family, intimated great reluctance 
to intrude upon Dame Glendinning a visit which could scarce, 
from all appearances, prove otherwise than an inconvenience to 
her and a penance to himself. 

But the reluctant hostess and her guest had to do with an 
inexorable man, who silenced all expostulation with, ' Such was 
his master's pleasure. And, moreover,' he continued, Hhough 
the Baron of Avenel's will must and ought to prove law to all 
within ten miles aroimd him, yet here, dame,' he said, *is a 
letter from your petticoated baron, the lord-priest yonder, who 
enjoins you, as you regard his pleasure, that you afibrd to this 
good knight such decent accommodation as is in your power, 
suffering him to live as privately as he shall desire. And for 
you. Sir Piercie Shafton,' continued Christie, 'you will judge 
for yourself whether secrecy and safety is not more your object 
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even now than soft beds and high cheer. And do not judge 
of the dame's goods by the semblance of her cottage; for 
you will see by the dinner she is about to spread for us 
that the vassal of the kirk is seldom found with her basket 
bare.' To Mary Avenel Christie presented the stranger, after 
the best fashion he coidd, as to the niece of his master the 
baron. 

While he thus laboured to reconcile Sir Piercie Shafton to 
his fate, the widow, having consulted her elbn Edward on the 
real import of the lord abbot's injunction, and having found 
that Christie had given a true exposition, saw nothing else left 
for her but to make that fate as easy as she could to the 
stranger. He himself also seemed reconciled to his lot, by some 
feeling probably of strong necessity, and accepted with a good 
grace the hospitality which the dame offered with a very in- 
different one. 

In fact^ the dinner, which soon smoked before the assembled 
guests, was of that substantial kind which warrants plenty 
and comfort. Dame Glendinning had cooked it after her best 
manner ; and, delighted with the handsome appearance which 
her good cheer made when placed on the table, forgot both her 
plans and the vexations which interrupted them, in the hospit- 
able duty of pressing her assembled visitors to eat and drink, 
watching eveiy trencher as it waxed empty, and loading it with 
fresh supplies ere the guest could utter a negative. 

In the meanwhile, the company attentively regarded each 
other's motions, and seemed endeavouring to form a judgment 
of each other's character. Sir Piercie Shafton condescended to 
speak to no one but to Mary Avenel, and on her he conferred 
exactly the same familiar and compassionate, though somewhat 
scornful, sort of attention which a pretty fellow of these days 
will sometimes condescend to bestow on a coimtiy miss when 
there is no prettier or more fashionable woman present. The 
manner, indeed, was different, for the etiquette of those times 
did not permit Sir Piercie Shafton to pick his teeth, or to yawn, 
or to gabble like the beggar whose tongue (as he says) was cut 
out by the Turks, or to affect deafness or blindness, or any 
other infirmity of the organs. But though the embroideiy of 
his conversation was different, the groundwork was the same, 
and the high-flown and ornate compliments with which the 
gallant knight of the sixteenth century interlarded his con- 
versation were as much the offspring of egotism and self-conceit 
as the jargon of the coxcombs of our own days. 
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The Knglmh knight waa, howeyer, something daunted at 
finding that Maiy Avenel listened with an air of indifference, 
and answered with wonderful breyity, to all the fine things 
which ought^ as he conceived, to have dazzled her with their 
brilliancy, and puzzled her by their obscurity. But if he was 
disappointed in making the desired, or rather the expected, 
impression upon her whom he addressed, Sir Piercie Slmfton's 
discourse was marvellous in the ears of Mysie, the miller's 
daughter, and not the less so that she did not comprehend the 
meaning of a single word which he uttered. Indeed, the 
gallant knight's language was far too courtly to be imderstood 
by persons of much greater acuteness than Mysie's. 

It was about this period that the 'only rare poet of his 
time, the witty, comical, facetiously quick, and quickly facetious 
John Lyly — ^he that sate at Apollo's table, and to whom Phodbus 
gave a wreath of his own bays without snatching''* — he, in 
short, who wrote that singularly coxoomical work, called Evphue$ 
and his EngUmdy was in the very zenith of his absurdity and 
reputation. The quaint, forced, and Unnatural style which he 
introduced by his Anatomy of Wit had a fashion as rapid as 
it was momentaiy : all the court ladies were his scholars, and 
to pcurler Euphuisme was as necessaiy a qualification to a 
courtly gallant as those of understanding how to use his rapier 
or to dance a measure. 

It was no wonder that the Maid of the Mill was soon as 
effectually blinded by the intricacies of this erudite and 
courtly style of conversation as she had ever been by the dust 
of her father's own meal-sacks. But there she sate with her 
mouth and eyes as open as the mill-door and the two windows, 
showing teeth as white as her father's bolted flour, and endea- 
vouring to secure a word or two for her own future use out of 
the pearls of rhetoric which Sir Piercie Shafton scattered aroimd 
him with such bounteous profusion. 

For the male part of the company, Edward felt ashamed of 
his own manner and slowness of speech, when he observed the 
handsome young courtier, with an ease and volubUity of which 
he had no conception, run over all the commonplace topics of 
high-flown gallantry. It is true, the good sense and natural 
taste of young Glendinning soon informed him that the gallant 
cavalier was speaking nonsense. But, alas ! where is the man 
of modest merit and real talent who has not suffered from 
being outshone in conversation, and outstripped in the race of 

* See John Lyly. Note 11. 
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life, by men of less reserve, and of qualities more showy, though 
lees substantial f And well constituted must the mind be that 
can yield up the prize without envy to competitors more worthy 
than himself. 

Edward Glendinning had no such philosophy. While he 
despised the jargon of the gay cavalier, he envied the facility 
with which he could run on, as well as the courtly grace of his 
tone and expression, and the perfect ease and elegance with 
which he ofifered all the little acts of politeness to which the 
duties of the table gave opportunity. And if I am to speak 
truth, I must own that he envied those qualities the more as 
they were all exercised in Mary Avenel's service, and although 
only so far accepted as they could not be refused, intimated a 
wish on the stranger's part to place himself in her good graces, 
as the only person in the room to whom he thought it worth 
while to recommend himself. His title, rank, and veiy hand- 
some figure, together with some sparks of wit and spirit which 
flashed across the cloud of nonsense which he uttered, rendered 
him, as the words of the old song say, 'a lad for a lady's view- 
ing ' ; so that poor Edward, with all his real worth and acquired 
knowledge, in his home-spun doublet^ blue cap, and deerskin 
trowsers, looked like a clown beside the courtier, and, feeling 
the full inferiority, nourished no good-will to him by whom he 
was eclipsed. 

Christie, on the other hand, so soon as he had satisfied to 
the f uU a commodious appetite, by means of which persons of 
his profession could, like tiie wolf and eagle, gorge themselves 
with as much food at one meal as might serve them for several 
days, began also to feel himself more in the background than 
he liked to be. This worthy had, amongst his other good 
qualities, an excellent opinion of himself ; and, being of a bold 
and forward disposition, had no mind to be thrown into the 
shade by any one. With that impudent familiarity which such 
persons mistake for graceful ease, he broke in upon the knight's 
finest speeches with as little remorse as he would have driven 
the point of his lance through a laced doublet. 

Sir Piercie Shafton, a man of rank and high birth, by no 
means encouraged or endured this familiarity, and requited the 
intruder either with total neglect or such laconic replies as 
intimated a sovereign contempt for the rude roearman who 
afieoted to converse with him upon terms of equuity. 

The miller held his peace; for, as his usual conversation 
turned chiefly on his clapper and toll-dish, he had no mind to 
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brag of his wealth in presence of Chiistie of the Glinthill, or to 
intrude his discourse on the English cavalier. 

A little specimen of the conversation may not be out of 
place, were it but to show yoimg ladies what fine things they 
have lost by living when Euphuism is out of fashion. 

'Credit me, fairest lady/ said the knight, 'that such is the 
cunning of our English courtiers of the hodiernal strain, that» 
as they have infinitely refined upon the plain and rusticial dish 
course of our fathers, which, as I may say, more beseemed the 
mouths of country roLsterers in a May-game than that of courtly 
gaUants in a galliard, so I hold it ineffitbly and unutterably im- 
possible that those who may succeed us in that gaiiden of wit 
and courtesy shall alter or amend it. Venus delighteth but in 
th. langua^ of Menm.7, Bucephalus wiU Btoop ^ no one but 
Alexander, none can sound Apollo's pipe but Orpheus.' 

'Valiant sir,' said Mary, who could scarce help laughing, 
' we have but to rejoice in the chance which hath honoured 
this solitude with a glimpse of the sun of courtesy, though it 
rather blinds than enlightens us.' 

'Pretty and quaint^ fairest lady,' answered the Euphuist. 
' Ah, that I had with me my Anaiomy of Wit — ^that all-to-be- 
unparalleled volume — that quintessence of human wit — that 
treasury of quaint invention — ^that exquisitely-pleasant-to^read, 
and inevitably-necessary-to-be-remembered manual of all that 
is worthy to be known — which indoctrines the rude in civility, 
the dull in intellectuality, the heavy in jocosity, the blunt in 
gentility, the vulgar in nobility, and all of them in that unuttei^ 
able perfection of human utterance, that eloquence which no 
other eloquence is sufficient to praise, that art which, when 
we call it by its own name of Euphuism, we bestow on it its 
richest panegyric' 

' By St. Mary,' said Christie of the Clinthill, ' if your worship 
had told me that you had left such stores of wealth as you talk 
of at Prudhoe Castle, Long Dickie and I would have had them 
off with us if man and horse could have carried them ; but you 
told us of no treasure I wot of, save the silver tongs for turning 
up your mustachioB.' 

The knight treated this intruder's mistake — for certainly 
Christie had no idea that all these epithets, which soimded so 
rich and splendid, were lavished upon a small quarto volume— 
with a stare, and then turning again to Mary Avenel, the only 
person whom he thought worthy to address, he proceeded in 
his strain of high-flown oratoiy. 'Even thus,' said he, 'do 
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hogs contemn the splendour of Oriental pearls ; even thus are 
the delicacies of a choice repast in vain offered to the long- 
eared grazer of the common, who tumeth from them to devour 
a thistle. Surely as idle is it to pour forth the treasures of 
oratoiy before tiie eyes of the ignorant, and to spread the 
dainties of the intellectual banquet before those who are, morally 
and metaphysically speaking, no better than asses.' 

' Sir Imight, since that is your quahty,' said Edward, ' we 
cannot strive with you in loftiness of language ; but I pray 
you in fair courtesy, while you honour my father's house with 
your presence, to spare us such vile comparisons.' 

'Peace, good villagio,' said the knight, gracefully waving 
his hand — ' I prithee peace, kind rustic ; and you, my guide, 
whom I may scarce call honest, let me prevaO upon you to 
imitate the laudable tacitumity of that honest yeoman, who 
sits as mute as a mill-post^ and of that comely damsel, who 
seems as with her ears she drank in what she did not altogether 
comprehend, even as a palfrey listeneth to a lute, whereof, how- 
soever, he knoweth not the gamut' 

' MarveUous fine words,' at length said Dame Glendinning, 
who began to be tired of sitting so long silent — ' marvellous 
fine words, neighbour Happer, are they not f ' 

'Brave words — very brave words — very exceeding pyet 
words,' answered the miller; 'nevertheless, to speak my mind, 
a lippy of bran were worth a bushel o' them.' 

' I think BO too, ujider bis worship's favour,' answered Christie 
of the Clinthill. ' I well remember that at tiie race of Morham, 
as we called it, near Berwick, I took a young Southern fellow 
out of saddle with my lance, and cast him, it might be, a gad's 
length from his nag ; and so, as he had some gold on his laoed 
doublet^ I deemed he might ha' the like on it in his pocket too^ 
though that is a rule that does not aye hold good. So I was 
speaking to him of ransom, and out he comes with a handful of 
such terms as his honour there hath gleaned up, and craved me 
for mercy, as I was a true son of Mars, and such-like.' 

' And obtained no mercy at thy hand, I dare be sworn,' said 
the knight, who deigned not to speak Euphuism excepting to 
the fair sex. 

' By my troggs,' repHed Christie, ' I would have thrust my 
lance down his throaty but just then they flung open that 
accursed postern gate, and forth pricked old Hunsdon, and 
Henry Carey, and as many fellows at their heels as turned the 
chase northward again. So I e'en pricked Bayard with the 
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spur, and went off with the rest ; for a man should ride when 
he may not wrestle, as they say in Tynedale.' 

' Trust me,' said the kn^ht^ again turning to Mary Avenel, 
' if I do not pity you, lady, who, being of noble blood, are thua 
in a manner compelled to abide in the cottage of the ignorant^ 
like the precious stone in the head of a toad, or like a precious 
garland on the brow of an ass. But soft^ what gallant have we 
here, whose garb savoureth more of the rustic than doth his 
demeanour, and whose looks seem more lofty than his habits 
even as V 

* I pray you, sir knight,' said Mary, ' to spare your courtly 
similitudes for refined ears, and give me leave to name unto 
you my foster-brother, Halbert Glendinning.' 

'The son of the good dame of the cottage, as I opine,' 
answered the English knight ; ' for by some such name did my 
guide discriminate the mistress of this mansion, which you, 
madam, enrich with your presence. And yet, touching this 
Juvenal, he hath that about him which belongeth to higher 
birth, for all are not black who dig coals ' 

* Nor all white who are millers,' said honest Happer, glad to 
get in a word, as they say, edgeways. 

Halbert, who had sustained the glance of the Englishman 
with some impatience, and knew not what to make of his 
manner and language, replied with some asperity, ' Sir knight^ 
we have in this land of Scotland an ancient saying, ** Scorn not 
the bush that bields you " : you are a guest in my Other's house 
to shelter you from danger, if I am rightly informed by the 
domestics. Scoff not ite homeliness or that of its inmates ; ye 
might long have abidden at the court of England ere we had 
sought your favour or cumbered you with our society. Since 
your fate has sent you hither amongst us, be contented with 
such fare and such converse as we can affoid you, and scorn us 
not for our kindness; for the Scots wear short patience and 
long daggers.' 

All eyes were turned on Halbert while he was thus speaking, 
and there was a general feeling that his countenance had an 
expression of intelligence, and his person an air of dignity, 
which they had never before obeerv^. Whether it were that 
the wonderful being with whom he had so lately held com- 
munication had bestowed on him a grace and dignity of look 
and bearing which he had not before, or whether the being 
conversant in high matters, and called to a destiny beyond 
that of other men, had a natural effect in giving becoming con- 
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fidenoe to his language and maimer, we pretend not to de- 
termine. But it waa evident to all that, fi:om this day, young 
EEalbert was an altered man ; that he acted with the steadiness, 
promptitude, and detennination which belonged to riper years, 
and bore himself with a manner which appertained to higher 
rank. 

The knight took the rebuke with good-humour. * By mine 
honour,' he said, ' thou hast reason on thy side, good juvenal ; 
neyertheless, I spoke not as in ridicule of the roof which 
relieves me, but rather in your own praise, to whom, if this roof 
be natiye, thou mayest nevertheless rise from its lowliness; 
even as the lark, which maketh its humble nest in the furrow, 
ascendeth towaids the sun, as well as the eagle which buildeth 
her eyrie in the cliff.' 

This high-flown discourse was interrupted by Dame Glen- 
diiming, who, with all the busy anxiety of a mother, was 
loading her son's trencher with food, and dinning in his ear her 
reproaches on account of his prolonged absence. 'And see,' 
she said, ' that you do not one day get such a sight, while you 
are walking about among the haunts of them that are not of 
our flesh and bone, as befell Mungo Murray when he slept on 
the greensward ring of the Auld Kirkhill at sunset^ and 
wakened at daybreak in the wild hUls of Breadalbane. And 
see that, when you are looking for deer, the red stag does not 
gaul jou as he did Diccon Thorbum, who never overcast the 
wound that he took from a buck's horn. And see, when you 
go swaggering about with a long broadsword by your side, 
whilk it becomes no peaceful man to do, that you dinna meet 
with them that have broadsword and lance both: there are 
enow of rank riders in this land, that neither fear God nor 
reg^ard man.' 

Here her eye, 'in a fine frenzy rolling,' fell full upon that of 
Christie of the Clinthill, and at once her fears for having given 
offence interrupted the current of maternal rebuke, which, like 
rebuke matrimonial, may be often better meant than timed. 
There was something of sly and watchful significance in 
Christie's eye — an eye grey, keen, fierce, yet wily, formed to 
express at once cuiming and malice — which made the dame 
instantly conjecture she had said too much, while she saw in 
imagination her twelve goodly cows go lowing down the glen 
in a moonlight night» wi^ half a score of Border speannen at 
their heels. 

Her voice, therefore, sunk from the elevated tone of maternal 
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authority into a whimpering, apologetic sort of strain, and ehe 
prooeeded to say, ' It is no that I have on j ill thoughts of the 
Border riders, for Tibb Taoket there has often heard me say 
that I thought spear and bridle as natural to a Border man as 
a pen to a priest^ or a f eather-fon to a lady ; and — ^have you 
not heard me say it, Tibbf 

Tibb showed something less than her expected alacrity in 
attesting her mistress's deep respect for the freebooters of 
the southland hills ; but, thus conjured, did at length reply, 
* Hout ay, mistress, I'se warrant I haye heard you say scnne- 
thing like that.' 

' Mother ! ' said Halbert^ in a firm and coounanding tone of 
Yoice, 'what or whom is it that you fear under my fatiier's 
roof f I well hope that it harbours not a guest in whose pre- 
sence you are afraid to say your pleasure to me or my brother f 
I am sorry I have been detained so late, being ignorant of the 
fair company which I should encounter on my return. I pray 
you, let this excuse suffice ; and what satisfies you will, I trusty 
be nothing less than acceptable to your guests.' 

An answer calculated so justly betwixt the submission due 
to his parent, and the natural feeling of dignity in one who 
was by birth master of the mansion, excited uniyersal satisfac- 
tion. And as Elspeth herself confessed to Tibb on the same 
evening, ' She did not think it had been in the callant. Till 
that night, he took pets and passions if he was spoke to, and 
lap through the house like a f our-year-auld at the least word of 
advice that was minted at him, but now he spoke as grave and 
as douce as the lord abbot himself. She kendna,' she said, 
' what might be the upshot of it, but it was like he was a won- 
derfu' callant even now.' 

The party then separated, the young men retiring to their 
apartments, the elder to their household cares. While Christie 
went to see his horse properly accommodated, Edward betook 
himself to his book, and Halbert, who was as ingenious in 
employing his hands as he had hitherto appeared imperfect in 
mental exertion, applied himself to constructing a place of con- 
cealment in the floor of his apartment by raising a plank, 
beneath which he resolved to deposit that copy of the Holy 
Scriptures which had been so strangely regained from the 
possession of men and spirits. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Piercie Shafton sato still as a stone, 
in the chair in which he had deposited himself, his hands 
folded on his breast, his legs stretohed straight out before him 
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and resting upon the heels, his eyes cast up to the ceUmg as if 
he had meant to count eyeiy mesh of every cobweb with which 
the arched roof was canopied, wearing at the same time a face 
of as solemn and imperturbable gravity as if his existence had 
depended on the accuracy of his calculation. 

He could scarce be roused from his listless state of contem- 
plative absorption so as to take some supper, a meal at which 
the younger females appeared not. Sir Piercie stared around 
twice or thrice as if he missed something ; but he asked not 
for them, and only evinced his sense of a proper audience being 
wanting by his abstraction and absence of mind, seldom speak- 
ing until he was twice addressed, and then replying, without 
trope or figure, in that plain English which nobody could 
speak better when he had a mind. 

Christie, finding himself in undisturbed possession of the 
conversation, indulged all who chose to listen with details of 
his own wOd and inglorious warfare, while Dame Mspeth's 
cnrch bristled with horror, and Tibb Tacket^ rejoiced to find 
herself once more in the company of a jack-man, listened to his 
tales, like Desdemona to Otiiello's, with undisguised delight. 
Meantime, the two young Glendinnings were each wrapped up 
in his own reflections, and only interrupted in them by the 
signal to move bedwanL 



CHAPTER XV 

He strikes no ooin 'tis true, bat ooins new phnses, 
And Tends them forth as knaves Tend gilded ooonten, 
Which wise men scorn, and fools accept in payment. 

Old Flay. 

In the moming ChriBtie of the Glinthill was nowhere to be 
Been. As this worthy personage did seldom pique himself on 
sounding a trumpet before his movements, no one was surprised 
at his moonlight departure, though some alarm was excited 
lest he had not made it empty-handed. So, in the language of 
the national ballad, 

Some ran to cupboard, and some to kist, 
But nought was gone that could be ndst 

All was in order, the key of the stable left above the door, and 
that of the iron grate in the inside of the lock. In short, the 
retreat had been made with scrupulous attention to the security 
of the garrison, and so far Christie left them nothing to com- 
plain of. 

The safety of the premises was ascertained by Halbert, who, 
instead of catching up a gun or a cross-bow, and saUying out 
for the day as had been his frequent custom, now, with a 
gravity beyond his years, took a survey of all around the 
tower, and then returned to the spence, or public apartment, 
in which, at the early hour of seven, the moming meal was 
prepared. 

There he found the Euphuist in the same elegant posture of 
abstruse calculation which he had exhibited on the preceding 
evening, his anus folded in the same angle, his eyes turned 
up to the same cobwebs, and his heels resting on the ground 
as before. Tired of this affectation of indolent importance, 
and not much flattered with his guest's persevering in it to 
the last, Halbert resolved at once to break the ice, being 
determined to know what circumstances had brought to the 
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Tower of Glendinning [Glendearg] a guest at once so supercilioos 
and so sileiit. 

' Sir knight,' he said with some firmness, ' I have twice givpn 
you good morning, to which the absence of your mind hath, I 
presume, prevented you from yielding attention, or from making 
retiim. This exohs^e of courtesy is at your pleasure to giye 
or withhold ; but^ as what I have farther to say concerns your 
comfort and your motions in an especial manner, I will entreat 
you to give me some signs of attention, that I may be sure I 
am not wasting my wordisi on a monumental im^ge.' 

At this imezpected address, Sir Piercie Shafton opened his 
eyes, and afiS^rded the speaker a broad stare j but» as Halbert 
returned the glance without either confusion or dismay, the 
knight thought proper to change his posture, draw in his legs, 
raise his eyes, fix them on young Glendinning, and assume the 
appearance of one who listens to what is said to him. Nay, to 
make his purpose more evident, he gave voice to his resolution 
in these words, ' Speak ! we do hear.' 

^Sir knight,' said the youth, Mt is the custom of this hali- 
dome, or patrimony, of St. Mary's to trouble with inquiries no 
guests who receive our hospitality, providing they tarry in our 
house only for a single revolution of the sun. We know that 
both crimmals and debtors come hither for sanctuary, and we . 
scorn to extort from the pilgrim, whom chance may make our 
guest> an avowal of the cause of his pOgrimage and penance. 
But when one so high above our rank as yourself, sir knight, 
and especially one to whom the possession of such pre-eminence 
is not indifferent, shows his determination to be our guest for 
a longer time^ it is our usage to inquire of him whence he comes, 
and what is the cause of his journey.' 

The English knight gaped twice or thrice before he answered, 
and then replied in a bantering tone, ^ Truly, good villagio, yoitr 
question hath in it somewhat of embairassment, for you ask me 
of things concerning which I am not as yet altogether deter- 
mined what answer I may find it convenient to make. Let it 
Bufi&ce thee, kind juvenal, that thou hast the lord abbot's 
authority for treating me to the best of that power of thine, 
which, indeed, may not always so well suffice for my accom- 
modation as either of us would desire.' 

' I must have a more precise answer than this, sir knight»' 
said the young Glendinning. 

* Friend,' said the knight, ' be not outrageous. It may suit 
your northern manners thus to press harshly upon the secrets of 
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ihj betten; but belieye me that^ even as the lute, Btruok by an 
unskilful hand, doth produce discords, so—' At this moment 
the door of the apartment opened, and Mary Avenel presented 
* herself. ' But who can talk of discords,' said the knight, assum- 
ing his complimentary yein and humour, 'when the soul of 
harmony descends upon us in the presence of surpassing beauty f 
For eyen as foxes, wolyes, and other animals yoid of sense and 
*reason do fly from the presence of the resplendent sun of 
heayen when he arises in his glory, so do strife, wrath, and all 
ireful passions retreat, and, as it were, scud away, from the face 
which now beams upon us, with power to compose our angty 
passions, iUuminate our errors and difficulties, soothe our 
wounded minds, and lull to rest our disorderly apprehensions ; 
for as the heat and warmth of the eye of day is to the mate^al 
and physical world, so is the eye which I now bow down before 
^ to that of the intellectual microcosm.' 

He concluded with a profound bow; and Mary Ayem^ 
%azing from one to the other, and plainly seeing that something 
was amiss, coidd only say, 'For Heayen's se^e, what is the 
meaning df this S ' 

The newly-acquired tact and intelligence of her f 08ter-bro|)ier 
was as yet insufficient to enable him to glye an answer. He 
. was quite imcertain how he ought to d^ with a guest who^ 
preserying a singularly high tone of assumed superkxity and 
in^rtanoe, seemed neyertheless so little serious in what he sud 
Uuit it was quite impossible to discern with accuracy whether 
he was in jest or earnest 

Forming, howeyer, the internal resolution to bring & 
Pieroie Shafton to a reckoning at a more fit place and season, 
he resolyed to prosecute the matter no farther at present; and 
the entrance of his mother with the damsel of the mill, and the 
return of the honest miller from the stack-yard, where he had 
been numbering aiid calculating the probable amount of the 
season's grist, rendered further discussion impossiUe for the 
moment. 

In the eourse of the calculation, it coidd not hut strike the 
mf^ of meal and grindstones that, after the church's dues were 
paid, and aRer all which he himself could by any means deduct 
from the crop, still the residue which must reyert to Dame 
Glend inning could not be less than considerable. I wot not if 
.thi^ led the honest miller to nourish any plans similar to those 
adopted by Elspeth ; but it is certain that he accepted with 
grateful alacrity an inyitation which the dame gaye to his 
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daughter to remain a week or two as her guest at Olen- 
dearg. 

llie principal persons being thus in high good-humour with 
each other, all business gave ^aoe to the hilarity of the morn- 
ing repast ; and so much did Sir Pierde appear gratified by the 
attention which was paid to every word that he uttered by the 
nut-brown Mysie, that^ notwithstanding his high birth and 
distinguished quality, he bestowed on her some of the more 
ordinary and second-rate tropes of his elocution. 

Mary Avenel, when relieved from the awkwardness of feeling 
the full weight of his conversation addressed to herself, enjoyed 
it much more ; and the good knight, encouraged by those con- 
ciliating markj3 of approbation from the sex for whose sake he 
cultivated his oratorical talents, made speedy intimation of lus 
purpose to be more communicative than he had shown himself 
inJus conversation with HalbertOlendinning, and gave them to 
tmderstand that it was in consequence of some pressing danger*^ 
that he was at present their involuntaiy guest. ^ ' 

The condusion of the breakfast was a signal for the separa- 
tion of the company. The miller went to prepare for lus 
departure ; his daughter to arrange matters for her unexpected 
stay; Edward was sommoned to consultation by Martin con- 
cerning some agricultural matter, in which Halbert could not 
be brought to interest himself ; the dame left the room upon 
her household concerns ; and Mary was in the act of following 
her, when she suddenly recollected that^ if she did so^ the strange 
knight and Halbert must be left alone together, at the risk of 
another quarrd. 

The maiden no sooner observed this circumstance than she 
instantly retained from the door of the apartment, and, seat- 
ing herself in a small stone window-seat» resolved to maintain 
that curb which she was sensible her presence imposed on 
Halbert Glendinning, of whose quick temper she had some 
apprehensions. 

The stranger marked her motions, and, either interpreting 
them as invitiog his sodety, or obedient to those laws of 
gallantry which permitted him not to leave a lady, in silence 
and solitude, he instantly placed himself near to her side, and 
c^ned the conversation as follows : — 

'Credit me, fair lady,' he said, addressing Mary Avenel, 'it 
much rejoiceth me, being, as I am, a banished man from the 
delights of mine own coimtry, that I shall find here, in this 
obscure and silvan cottage of the north, a fair form and a 
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candid soul, with whom I may explain my mutual sentiments. 
And let me pray you in particular, lovely lady, that^ according 
to the uniyersal custom now predominant in our courts the 
garden of superior wits, you will exchange with me some 
epithet whereby you may mark my devotion to your service. 
Be henceforward named, for example^ my Protection^ and let 
me be your AffiEibility.''*' 

'Our northern emd country nuumera, sir knight^ do not 
permit us to exchange epithets with those to whom we are 
strangers,' replied Mary Avenel. 

* Nay, but see now,' said the knight, 'how you are startled ! 
even as the unbroken steed, which swerves aside from the ahak- 
ing of a handkerchief, though he must in time encounter the 
waving of a pennon. This courtly exchange of epithets of 
honour is no more than the compliments which pass between 
valour and beauty, wherever they meet, and under whatever 
circumstances. Mizabeth of England heraelf calls Philip Sidney 
her Courage, and he in return calls that princess his Inspira- 
tion. Wherefore, my fair Protection, for by such epithet it 
shall be mine to denominate you ^ 

'Not without the young lady's consent, sir,' interrupted 
Halbert ' Most truly do I hope your courtly and quaint breed- 
ing will not so far prevail over the more ordinary roles of dvil 
bc^viour.' 

'Fair tenant of an indifferent copyhold,' replied the knight» 
with the same coolness and civility of mien, but in a tone some- 
what more lofty than he used to the young lady, 'we do not^ 
in the southern parts, much intermingle discourse^ save with 
those with whom we may stand on some footing of equality ; 
and I must, in all discretion, remind you tha^ the necessity 
which makes us inhabitants of the same cabin doth not place 
us otherwise on a level with each other.' 

' By St. Mary,' replied young Glendinning, ' it is my thought 
that it does ; for plain men hold that he who adu the shelter 
is indebted to him who gives it ; and so fttf , therefore, ia our 
rank equalised while this roof covers us both.' 

'Thou art altogether deceived,' answered Sir Pierde; 'and 
that thou mayst fully adapt thyself to our relative condition, 
know that I account not myself thy guest^ but that of thy 
master, the Lord Abbot of St. Mary's, who^ for reasons best 
known to himself and me, ohooseth to administer his hospit- 
ality to me through the means of thee, his servant and vassal, 

• See 0nge of Epithets. Note 18. 
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who art^ therefore, in good truth, as passiye an instrument of 
my accommodation as this ill-made and rugged joint>stool on 
which I sit) or as the wooden trencher from which I eat my 
coarse commons. Wherefore,' he added, turning to Maiy, 
* fairest mistress, or rather, as I said before, most lovely 
Protection * 

Mary Ayenel was about to reply to him, when the stem, 
fierce, and resentful expression of yoice and countenance with 
which Halbert exclaimed, * Not from the King of Scotland, did 
he live, would I brook such terms ! ' induced her to throw he]> 
self between him and the stranger, exclaiming, ' For God's sake, 
Halbert, beware what you do 1 ' 

' Fear not^ fairest Protection,' replied Sir Piercie, with the 
utmost serenity, 'that I can be provoked by this rustical and 
mistaught juvenal to do aught misbecoming your presence or 
mine own dignity ; for as soon shall the gunner's linstock give 
fire unto the icicle, as the spark of passion inflame my blood, 
tempered as it is to serenity by the respect due to the presence 
of my gracious Protection.' 

'You may well call her your protection, sir knight^' said 
Halbert ; ' by St. Andrew, it is the only sensible word I have 
heard you speak! But we may meet where her protection 
shall no longer aJBPord you shelter.' 

' Fairest Protection,' continued the courtier, not even honour- 
ing with a look, far less with a direct reply, the threat of the 
incensed Halbert, ' doubt not that thy faithful A&bility will be 
more commoved by the speech of this rudesby than the bright 
and serene moon is perturbed by the baying of the cottage 
cur, proud of the hei^t of his own dunghill, which, in his con- 
ceit^ lifteth him nearer unto the majestic luminary.' 

To what lengths so unsavoury a simile might have driven 
Halbert's indignation is left uncertain; for at that moment 
Edward rushed into the apartment with the intelligence that 
two most important officers of the convent, the kitdiener and 
refectioner, were just arrived with a sumpter mule, loaded with 
provisions, announcing that the lord abbot, the sub-prior, and 
the sacristan were on their way thither. A circumstance so 
very extraordinary had never been recorded in the annals of St. 
Mary's, or in the traditions of Glendearg, though there was a 
famt legendary report that a certain ablwt had dined there in 
old days, after having been bewildered in a hunting expedition 
amongst the wilds which lie to the northward. But that the 
present lord abbot should have taken a voltmtaiy journey to so 
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wild and dreary a spot^ the yeiy Slamtschatka of the halidomey 
was a thing neyer dreamt of ; and the news excited the greatest 
surprise in all the members of the famO j, saving Halbert alone. 

This fiery youth was too full of the insult he had reoeiyed 
to think of anything as imconneoted with it. ' I am glad of 
it»' he exclaimed — ' I am glad the abbot comes hither. I will 
know of him by what right this stranger is sent hither to 
domineer oyer us under our father's roof, as if we were slayes 
and not freemen. I will tell the proud priest to his beard * 

'Alasl alas! my brother/ said Edward, 'think what these 
words may cost thee 1 ' 

'And what will, or what can, they cost me,' said Halbert, 
' that I should sacrifice my human feelings and my justifiable 
resentment to the fear of what the abbot can dof ' 

' Our mother — our mother ! ' exclaimed Edward ; ' think, if 
she is deprived of her home, expelled from her property, how 
can you amend what your rashness may ruin 1 ' 

' It is too true, by Heaven 1 ' said Halbert, striking his fore- 
head. Then, stamping his foot against the floor to express the 
full energy of the passion to which he dared no longer give 
vent, he turned round and left the apartment. 

Mary Avenel looked at the stranger knight^ while she was 
endeavouring to frame a request that he would not report the 
intemperate violence of her foster-brother, to the prejudice of 
his family in the mind of the abbot. But Sir Pierde, the very 
pink of courtesy, conjectured her meaning from her embarrasft- 
ment, and waited not to be entreated. 

'Credit me, fairest Protection,' said he, 'your A£bbility is 
less than capable of seeing or hearing, far less of reciting or 
reiterating, aught of an unseemly nature which may have 
chanced while I enjoyed the Elysium of your presence. The 
winds of idle passion may indeed rudely agitate the bosom of 
the rude ; but the heart of the courtier is polished to resist 
them. As the frozen lake receives not the influence of the 
breeze, even so—* 

The voice of Dame Glendinning, in shrill summons, here 
demanded Mary Avenel's attendance, who instantly obeyed, not 
a little glad to escape from the compliments and similes of this 
courtlike gallant. Nor was it apparently less a relief on his 
part ; for no sooner was she past the threshold of the room 
than he exchanged the look of formal and elaborate politeness 
which had accompanied each word he had uttered hitherto for 
an expression of the utmost lassitude and ennm; and after 
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indulging in one or two portentous yawns, broke forth into a 
soliloquy. 

' What the foul fiend sent this wench hither 1 As if it were 
not sufficient plague to be harboured in a hovel that would 
hardly senre for a dog's kennel in England, baited by a rude 
peasant-boy, and dependent on the faith of a mercenaiy ruffian, 
but I cannot even have time to muse over my own midiap^ but 
must come aloft^ frisk, fidget, and make speeches to please 
this pale hectic phantom, because she has gentle blood in her 
veins I By mine honour, setting prejudice aside, the mill- 
wench is the more attractive of the two. Bat patimzct, Piercie 
Shafton; thou must not lose thy well-earned claim to be 
accounted a devout servant of the fair sex, a witty- brained, 
prompt, and accomplished courtier. Rather thank Heaven, 
Piercie Shafton, which hath sent thee a subject, wherein, with- 
out derogating from thy rank — since the honours of the Avenel 
fiunily are beyond dispute — ^thou mayst find a whetstone for 
thy witty compliments, a strop whereon to sharpen thine acute 
ingine^ a butt whereat to shoot the arrows of thy gallantly. 
For even as a Bilboa blade, the more it is rubbed the brighter 
and the sharper will it prove, so But what need I waste 

my stock of similitudes in holding converse with myself 1 
Yonder comes the monkish retinue, like some half -score of 
orows winging their way slowly up the valley. I hope, a'gad, 
they have not foigotten my trunk-mails of apparel amid the 
ample provision they have made for their own belly-timber. 
Mercy, a'gad, I were finely helped up if the vesture has mis- 
carried among the thievish Borderers I ' 

Stung by this reflection, he ran hastily downstairs, and 
caused his horse to be saddled, that he might, as soon as 
possible^ ascertain this important point, by meeting the lord 
abbot and his retinue as they came up the glen. He had not 
ridden a mile before he met them advancing with the slowness 
and decorum which became persons of their dignity and pro- 
fession. The knight failed not to greet the lord abbot with 
all the formal compliments with w£ach men of rank at that 
period exchanged courtesies. He had the good fortune to find 
that his mails were numbered among the train of baggage 
which attended upon the party; and, satisfied in that particular, 
he turned his horse's head and accompanied the abbot to the 
Tower of Glendearg. 

Great, in the meanwhile^ had been the turmoil of the good 
Dame £3speth and her coadjutors to prepare for the fitting 
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reoeption of the father lord abbot and his letinue. The 
monks had indeed taken care not to trust too much to iho 
state of her pantry ; but she was not the less anxious to make 
such additions as might enable her to claim the thanks of her 
feudal lord and spiritual father. Meeting Halbert, as, with his 
blood on fire, he returned from his altercation with her guest, 
she commanded him instantly to go forth to the hill, and not 
to return without yenison; reminding him that he was i^t 
enough to go thither for his own pleasure, and must now do so 
for the credit of the house. 

The miller, who was now hastening his journey homewaids, 
promised to send up some salmon by his own servant. Dame 
Mspeth, who by this time thought idie had guests enough, had 
begun to repent of her invitation to poor M3rsie, and was just 
considering by what means, short of giving offence, she could 
send off the Maid of the Mill behind her fa&er, and adjourn all 
her own aerial architecture till some future opportunity, when 
this unexpected generosity on the part of the sire rendered 
any present attempt to return his daughter on his hands too 
highly ungracious to be further thought on. So the miller 
departed alone on his homeward journey. 

Dame Eispeth's sense of hospitality proved in this instance 
its own rewanl ; for Mysie had dwelt too near the convent to 
be altogether ignorant of the noble art of cookery, which her 
father patronised to the extent of consuming on festival days 
such dainties as his daughter could prepare in emulation of the 
luxuries of the abbot's kitchen. Laying aside, therefore, her 
holiday kirtle, and adopting a dress more suitable to the occa- 
sion, the good-humoured maiden bared her snowy anus above 
the elbows ; and, as Elspeth acknowledged, in the language of 
the time and country, took ' entire and aefauld part with her ' 
in the labours of the day; showing imparaUeled talent, and 
indefatigable industiy, in the preparation of mortreuxj blanc- 
mangeTf and Heaven knows what delicacies besides, which Dame 
Glendinning, unassisted by her skill, dared not even have 
dreamt of presenting. 

Leaving this able substitute in the kitchen, and regretting 
that Mary Avenel was so brought up that she could entrust 
nothing to her care, unless it might be seeing the great 
chamber strewed with rushes, and ornamented with such flowers 
and branches as the season afforded. Dame Elspeth hastily 
donned her best attire, and with a beating heart presented 
herself at the door of her little tower, to make her obeisance to 
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the lord abbot as he crofised her humble threehold. Edward 
stood by his mother, and felt the same palpitation, which his 
philosophy was at a loss to account for. He was yet to learn 
how long it is ere our reason is enabled to triumph over the 
force of external circumstances, and how much our feelings are 
affected by novelty, and blunted by use and habit. 

On the present occasion, he witnessed with wonder and awe 
the i4)proach of some half Hsoore of riders, sober men upon sober 
palfreys, muffled in their long black garments, and only relieved 
by their white scapularies, showing more like a funeral pro- 
cession than aught else, and not quickening their pace beyond 
that which permitted easy conversation and easy digestion. 
The sobriety of the scene was indeed somewhat enlivened by 
the presence of Sir Piercie Shafton, who, to show that his skiU 
in the man^e was not inferior to his other accomplishments, 
kept alternately pressing and checking his gay courser, forcing 
him to piaffe, to caracole, to passage, and to do all the other 
feats of the school, to the great aimoyance of the lord abbot» 
the wonted sobriety of whose palfrey became at length discom- 
posed by the vivacily of its companion, while the dignitary 
kept crying out in bodily alarm, 'I do pray you, sir — sir 

knight — good now. Sir Piercie Be quiet, Benedict^ there is 

a good steed — soh, poor fellow ! ' and uttering all the other pre- 
catory and soothing exclamations by which a timid horseman 
usually bespeaks the favour of a fnsky companion, or of his 
own unquiet nag, and concluding the bead-roll with a sincere 
Deo gratioB so soon as he alighted in the ooiurtyard of the Tower 
of Glendearg. 

The inhabitants unanimously knelt down to kiss the hand 
of the lord abbot, a ceremony which even the monks were 
often condemned to. Good Abbot Boniface was too much 
fluttered by the incidents of the latter part of his journey to 
go through this ceremony with much solemnity, or indeed with 
much patience. He kept wiping his brow wiUi a snow-white 
handkerchief with one hand, while another was abandoned to 
the homage of his vassals ; and then signing the cross with his 
outstretched arm, and exclaiming, 'Bless ye — bless ye, my 
children ! ' he hastened into the house, and murmured not a 
little at the darkness and steepness of the rugged winding 
stair, whereby he at length scaled the spence destined for his 
entertainment, and, overcome with fatigue, threw himself, I do 
not say into an easy chair, but into the easiest the apartment 
affinded. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A ootiriier extraordinary, who by diet 

Of meats and drinks, his temperate exercise, 

Choice mnsio, frequent bath, nis horary ahifts 

Of shirts and waistcoats, means to immortalise 

Mortality itself, and makes the essence 

Of his whole happiness the trim of court 

Magnetic Lady. 

Whxn the lord abbot had suddenly and Bupeivilioualy vaniflhed 
from the eyes of his expectant yassalS) the sub-prior made amends 
for the n^ligence of his principal by the kind and affeotionate 
greeting which he gaye to all the members of the family, but 
especially to Dame Elspeth, her fosteivdaughter, and her son 
Edward. ' Where,' he even condescended to inquire, ' is that 
naughty Nimrod, Halbertf He bath not yet> I trust, turned, 
like his great prototype, his hunting-spear against manf 

^ no, an it please your reyerence,' said I^une Glendinning ; 
' Halbert is up the glen to get some venison, or surely he would 
not have been absent when such a day of honour dawned upon 
me and mine.' 

' 0, to get savoury meat» such as our soul loveth,' muttered 
the sub-prior ; ' it has been at times an acceptable gift. I bid 
you good morrow, my good dame, as I must attend upon bis 
lord^p the father abbot.' 

' And 0, reverend sir,' said the good widow, detaining him, 
' if it mi^t be your pleasure to take part wilii us if there is 
anything wrong ; and if there is anything wanted, to say that 
it is just coming, or to make some excuses your learning best 
knows how. Every bit of vassail and silver work have we been 
spoiled of since Pinkie Oleuch, when I lost poor Simon Glen- 
dinning, that was the warst of a'.' 

^ Never mind — never fear,' said the sub-prior, gently extricat- 
ing his garment from the anxious grasp of Dame Elspeth, ' the 
ref ectioner has with him the abbot's plate and drinking-cups ; 
and I pray you to believe that whatever is short in your 
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entertainment will be deemed amply made up in jour good- 
will/ 

So saying, he escaped from her and went into the flpence, 
where such preparations as haste permitted were making for the 
noon collation of the abbot and iJie English knight. Here he 
found the lord abbot, for whom a cushion, composed of all the 
plaids in the house^ had been unable to render Simon's huge 
elbow-chair a soft or comfortable place of rest. 

* BenediciU r Baid AhhotBoruiace^ 'now marry fie upon these 
hard benches with all my heart; they are as uneasy as the 
BcaheUa of our novices. St. Jude be with us, sir knight^ how 
have you contrived to pass over the night in this dungeon) 
An your bed was no softer than your Beat, you might as well 
have slept on the stone couch of St. Pacomius. After trotting 
a full ten miles, a man needs a softer seat than has fallen to 
my hard lot.' 

With sympathising faces, the sacristan and the ref ectioner 
ran to raise the lord abbot, and to adjust his seat to his mind, 
which was at length accomplished in some sort, although he 
continued alternately to bewail his fatigue and to exult in the 
conscious sense of having discharged an arduous duty. 'You 
errant cavaliers,' said he, addressing the knight, ' may now per- 
ceive that others have their travail and their toils to undergo 
as well as your honoured faculty. And this I will say for my- 
self and the soldiers of St. Mary, among whom I may be termed 
captain, that it is not our wont to flindi from the heat of the 
service, or to withdraw from the good fight. No, by St. Mary 1 
— ^no sooner did I learn that you were here, and dared not for 
certain reasons come to the monastery, where with as good will, 
and with more convenience, we might have given you a better 
reception, than, striking the table with my hanmier, I called a 
brother. ''Timothy," said I, "let them saddle Benedict — let 
them saddle my black palfrey, and bid the sub-prior and some 
half-score of attendants be in readiness to-morrow after matins ; 
we woidd ride to Qlendearg." Brother Timothy stared, thinking, 
I imagine, that his ears had scarce done hun justice; but I 
repeated my commands, and said, " Let the kitchener and refec- 
tioner go before to aid the poor vassals to whom the place 
belongs in making a suitable collation." So that you will con- 
sider, good Sir Piercie, our mutual incommodities, and forgive 
whatever you may find amiss.' 

' By my faith,' said Sir Piercie Shafton, ' there is nothing to 
foEgive. If you spiritual warriors have to submit to the grievous 
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inoommodities which your lordship narrates, it would ill beoomo 
me, a sinful and secular man, to complain of a bed as hard as a 
board, of broth which reUshed as if made of burnt wool, of 
flesh which, in its sable and singed shape, seemed to put me 
on a level with Bichard Coeur-de-Lion, when he ate up the 
head of a Moor carbonadoed, and of other viands savouring 
rather of the rusticity of this northern region.' 

' By the good saints, sir,' said the abbot> somewhat touched 
in point of his character for hospitality, of which he was in 
truth a most faithful and zealous professor, ' it grieves me to 
the heart that you have found our vassals no better provided 
for your reception. Yet I crave leave to observe that, if Sir 
Pieroie Shaf ton's affiurs had permitted him to honour with his 
company our poor house of St Mary's, he might have had less 
to complain of in respect of easements.' 

' To give your lordship the reasons,' said Sir Pieroie Shafton, 
' why I could not at this present time approach your dwelling, 
or avaU myself of its well-known and undoubted hospitality, 
craves either some delay or (looking around him) a limited 
audience.' 

The lord abbot inmiediately issued his mandate to the 
refectioner: 'Hie thee to the kitchen, Brother Hilarius, and 
there make inquiry of our brother the kitchener within what 
time he opines that our collation may be prepared, since sin 
and sorrow it were, considering the hardships of this noble and 
gallant knight, no whit mentioning or weighing those we our- 
selves have endured, if we were now either to advance or retard 
the hour of refection beyond the time when the viands are fit to 
be set before us.' 

Brother Hilarius parted with an eager alertness to execute 
the will of his superior, and returned with the assurance that 
pimctually at one after noon would the collation be ready. 

' Before that time,' said the accurate refectioner, * the wafers, 
flams, and pastry-meat will scarce have had the just degree of 
fire which learned potdngers prescribe as fittest for the body ; 
and if it should be past one o'clock, were it but ten minutes, 
our brother the kitchener opines that the haunch of venison 
woiild suffer, in spite of the skill ^f the little tum-broche whom 
he has recommended to your holiness by his praises.' 

' How 1 ' said the abbot, * a haunch of venison ! From whence 
comes that dainty t I remember not thou didst intimate its 
presence in thy hamper of vivers.' 

'So please your holiness and lordship,' said the refectioner. 
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'he is a Bon of the woman of the house who hath shot it and 
sent it in — Skilled but now ; jet^ as the animal heat hath not 
left the body, the kitchener imdertakes it shall eat as tender 
as a young chicken; and this youth hath a special gift in 
shooting deer, and never misses the heart or the brain ; so that 
the blood is not driven through the flesh, as happens too often 
with us. It is a hart of grease j yoiur holiness hais seldom seen 
such a haunch.' 

'Silence, Brother Hilarius,' said the abbots wiping his 
mouth; 'it is not beseeming our order to talk of food so 
earnestly, especially as we must oft have o\ur animal powers 
exhausted by fasting, and be accessible, as being ever mere 
mortals, to uiose signs of longing (he again wiped his mouth) 
which arise on the mention of victuals to an himgiy man. 
Minute down, however, the name of that youth ; it is fitting 
merit should be rewarded, and he shall hereeifter be a/mt^r ad 
succurrendum in the kitchen and buttery.' 

'Alas! reverend father and my good lord,' replied the 
refectioner, 'I did inquire after the youth, and I learn he 
is one who prefers the casque to the cowl, and the sword of 
the flesh to the weapons of the spirit.' 

' And if it be so^' said the abbots ' see that thou retain him 
as a deputy-keeper and man-at-arms, and not as a lay brother 
of the monasteiy ; for old Tallboy, our forester, waxes dim-eyed, 
and hath twice spoiled a noble buck by hitting him unwarily 
on the haimch. Ahl 'tis a foul fault, the abusing by evil- 
killings evil-dressing, evil appetite, or otherwise, the good 
creatures indulged to us for our use. Wherefore, secure us 
the service of this youth, Brother Hilarius, in the way that 
may best suit him. And now. Sir Piercie Shafton, since the 
fates have assigned us a space of wellnigh an hour ere we 
dare hope to enjoy more than the vapour or savour of our 
repast^ may I pray you, of vour courtesy, to tell me the cause 
of this visit ; an<^ above all, to inform us why you will not 
approach our more pleasant and better furnished hatpitium ¥ ' 

'Reverend father and my very good lord,' said Sir Piercie 
Shafton, ' it is well known to yoiur wisdom that there are stone 
walls which have ears, and that secrecy is to be looked to in 
matters which concern a man's head.' 

The abbot signed to his attendants, excepting the sub-prior, 
to leave the room, and then said, ' Your valour. Sir Piercie, may 
freely unburden yourself before our faithful friend and counsellor 
Father Eustace, the benefits of whose advice we may too soon 
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lose, inasmuoh as his merits will speedily leooinmend him to 
an higher station, in vhich, we trusty he may find the blessing 
of a friend and adviser as valuable as himself, since I may say 
of him, as our daustnil rhyme goeth,* 

Dirit Abbas ad prions, 
Tu 68 homo bom moris, 
Qoia semper sanioris 
Mihi das concilia. 

Indeed,' he added, 'the office of sub-prior is altogether beneath 
our dear brother ; nor can we elevate him unto that of prior, 
which, for certain reasons, is at present kept vacant amongst 
us. Howbeit^ Father Eustace is fully possessed of my con- 
fidence, and worthy of yours, and well may it be sud of him, 
Intrcmt in secretis nostrUJ 

Sir Piercie Shafton bowed to the reverend brethren, and, 
heaving a sigh, as if he would have burst his steel cuirass, he 
thus commenced his speech : 

'Certes, reverend sirs, I may well heave such a suspiiation, 
who have, as it were, exchanged heaven for pmgatoiy, leaving 
the lightsome sphere of the royal court of England for a remote 
nook in this inaccessible desert ; quitting the tiltyard, where I 
was ever ready among my compeers to splinter a lance, either 
for the love dt honour or for the honour of love, in order to 
oouoh my knightly spear against base and pilfering besognios 
and marauders ; exchanging the lighted haUs, wherein I used 
nimbly to pace the swift coranto, or to move with a loftier grace 
in the stately galliard, for this rugged and decayed dungeon of 
rusty-coloured stone ; quitting the gay theatre for the solitazy 
chimney-nook of a Scottish dog-house ; bartering the sounds of 
the soul-ravishing lute and t^ love-awakening viol-de-gamba 
for the discordant squeak of a northern bagpipe ; above all, ex- 
changing the smiles of those beauties who form a galaxy around 
the throne of England for the cold courtesy of an untaught 
damsel and the bewildered stare of a milleiPs maiden. More 
might I say, of the exchange of the conversation of gallant 
kn^hts and gay courtiers of mine own order and capacity, 
whose conceits are bright and vivid as the lightning, for that 
of monks and churchmen — ^but it were discourteous to urge 
that topic' 

The abbot listened to this list of complaints with great 
round eyes, which evinced no exact intelligence of the orator^s 

* The nst of this doggerel rhyme may be found in Foebrooke'a learned work on 
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meaning; and when the knight panaed to take breath, he 
looked with a doubtful and inquiring eye at the sub-prior, 
not well knowing in what tone he should reply to an exoidium 
so extraordinary. The sub-prior aooordingly stepped in to the 
relief of his principal. 

'We deeply sympathise with you, sir knight^ in the seveial 
mortifications aiul hardships to which &te has subjected you, 
particularly in that which has thrown you into the society of 
those who^ as they were conscious they deserved not such an 
honour, so neither did they at aU desire it. But aU this goes 
little way to expound the cause of this train of disasters, or, in 
plainer words, the reason which has compelled you into a situa- 
tion having so few charms for you.' 

' Gentle and reverend sir,' replied the knight, ' forgive an 
unhappy person who^ in giving a histoiy of his miseries, dilateth 
upon them extremely, even as he who» having fallen from a 
precipice, looketh upward to measure the height from which 
he hath been precipitated.' 

* Yea, but,' said Father Eustace, 'methinks it were wiser in 
him to tell those who come to lift him up which of his bones 
have been broken.' 

' You, reverend sir,' said the knight, 'have, in the encounter 
of our wits, made a fair attaint ; whereas I may be in some 
sort said to have broken my staff across.* Pardon me, grave 
sir, that I speak the language of the tiltyard, whidi is doubt- 
less strange to your reverend ears. Ah 1 brave resort of the 
noble, the fair, and the gay 1 Ah 1 throne of love, and citadel 
of honour 1 Ah 1 celestial beauties, by whose bright eyes it is 
graced 1 Never more shall Pieroie Shafton advance, as the 
centre of your radiant glances, couch his lance, and spur his 
horse at the sound of the spiritnstirring trumpets, nobly called 
the voice of war; never more shall he baffle his adversary's 
encounter boldly, break his spear dexterously, and, ambling 
around the lovely circle^ receive the rewards with which beauty 
honours chivalry 1 ' 

Here he paused, wrung his hands, looked upwarde^ and seemed 
lost in contemplation of his own fallen fortimes. 

'Mad — very mad,' whispered the abbot to the sub- prior; 
' I would we were fairly rid of him ; for, of a truth, I expect he 
will proceed from raving to mischief. Were it not better to 
call up the rest of the brethren ¥ ' 

But the sub-prior knew better than his superior how to dich 

•SeeAUaInt NotelS. 
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tlngnish the jargon of affectation from the rayings of insanitary 
and although the extremity of the knight's passion seemed 
altogether fantastic, yet he was not ignorant to what extrava- 
gancies the fashion d the day can conduct its votaries. 

Allowing, therefore, two minutes' space to permit the 
knight's enthusiastic feelings to exhaust themselves, he again 
eravely reminded him that the lord abbot had taken a 
journey, unwonted to his age and habits, solely to learn in 
what he could serve Sir Piercie Shaf ton ; that it was altogether 
impossible he could do so without his receiving distinct inform- 
ation of the situation in which he had now sought refuge in 
Scotland. 'The day wore on,' he observed, looking at the 
window ; * and if the abbot should be obliged to return to the 
monastery without obtaining the necessary intelligence, the 
regret might be mutual, but the inconvenience was like to be 
all on Sir Piercie's own side.' 

The hint was not thrown away. 

' Oh, goddess of courtesy I ' said the knight, ' can I have so 
far forgotten thy behests as to make this good prelate's ease 
and time a sacrifice to my vain complaints ! Know, then, most 
worthy, and not less worshipful, that I, your poor visitor and 
gaest, am by birth nearly bound to the Piercie of Northimibei^ 
land whose fame is so widely blown through all parts of the 
world where English worth hath been known. Now, this 
present Earl of Northumberland, of whom I propose to give 
you the brief history ' 

'It is altogether unnecessary,' said the abbot; 'we know 
him to be a good and true nobleman, and a sworn upholder of 
our Catholic faith, in the spite of the heretical woman who now 
sits upon the throne of England. And it is specially as his 
kinsman, and as knowing that ye partake with him in such 
devout and faithful belief and adherence to our holy Mother 
Churchy that we say to you. Sir Piercie Shafton, that ye be 
heartily welcome to us, and that, an we wist how, we would 
labour to do you good service in your extremity.' 

' For such kind offer I rest your most humble debtor,' said 
Sir Piercie ; ' nor need I at this moment say more than that 
my right honourable cousin of Northumberland, having de- 
vised with me and some others, the choice and picked spirits 
of the age, how and by what means the woiship of God, 
according to the Catholic Church, might be again introduced 
into this distracted kingdom of England — even as one deviseth, 
by the assistance of his friend, to catch and to bridle a runaway 
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steed — it pleased him so deeply to entrust me in those com- 
mimications that mj personal safety becomes, as it vere, 
entwined or complicated therewith. Natheless, as we have had 
sudden reason to belieye, this Princess Elizabeth, who main- 
taineth around her a sort of counsellors skilful in tracking 
whatever schemes may be pursued for bringing her title mto 
challenge, or for erecting again the discipline of the Catholic 
Church, has obtained certain knowledge of the trains which we 
^ had laid before we could give fire unto them. Wherefore, my 
^ right honourable cousin of Northumberland, thinking it best 

* belike that one man should take both blame and shame for the 
^ whole, did lay the burden of all this trafficking upon my back ; 
^ which load I am the rather content to bear, in that he hath 

* always shown himself my kind and honourable kinsman, as 
^ well as that my estate, I wot not how, hath of late been some- 
what insufficient to maintain the expense of those braveries 
wherewith it is incumbent on us, who are chosen and selected 
spirits, to distinguish ourselves from the vulgar.' 

' So that possibly,' said the sub-prior, ' your private affiurs 
rendered a foreign journey less incommodious to you than it 
might have been to the noble earl, your right worthy cousin ) ' 

'Tou are right, reverend sir,' answered the courtier; *rem 
acu — ^you have touched the point with a needle. My cost and 
expenses had been indeed somewhat lavish at the late triumphs 
and tourneys, and the flat-capp'd citizens had shown them- 
selves unwUling to furnish my pocket for new gallantries for 
the honour of the nation, as well as for mine own peculiar 
glory ; and, to speak truth, it was in some part the hope of 
seeing these matters amended that led me to desire a new 
world in England.' 

' So that the miscarriage of your public enterprise, with the 
derangement of your own private affisurs,' said the sub-prior, 
'have induced you to seek Scotland as a place of refuge f 

*JS€m acuy once again,' said Sir Piercie; 'and not without 
good cause^ since my neck, if I remained, might have been 
brought within the circumstances of an halter; and so speedy 
was my journey northward, that I had but time to exchange 
my peach-coloiued doublet of Qenoa velvety thickly laid over 
with goldsmith's work, for this cuirass, which was made by 
Bonamico of Milan, and travelled northward with all speed, 
judging that I might do well to visit my right honourable 
cousin of Northumberland at one of his nmnerous castles. But 
as I posted towards Alnwick, even with the speed of a star 
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which, darting from its natire sphere, shoots wildly downwards, 
I was met at Northallerton by one Henry Yaugluui, a servant 
of my right honourable kinsman, who showed me that as then 
I might not with safety oome to his presence, seeing that, in 
obedience to orders from his courts he was obliged to issae out 
letters for my incarceration.' 

'This,' said the abbot, 'seems but faaid measorD on the part 
of your honourable kinsman/ 

< It might be so judged, my lord,' replied Sir Piercie ; * never- 
theless, I will stand to the death for the honour of my right 
honourable cousin of Northumberland. Also^ Henry Yaughan 
gare me, from my said oousLo, a good horse, and a purse of gold, 
with two Border prickers, as they are ciJled, for my guides, 
who conducted me, by such roads and bye-patiis as have never 
been seen since the days of Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristrem, into 
this kingdom of Scotland, and to the house of a certain baron, 
or one who holds the style of such, called Julian Avenel, with 
whom I found such reception as the place and party could 
afford.' 

' And that,' said the abbot, ' must have been right wretched ; 
for, to judge from the appetite which Julian dboweth when 
abroad, he hath not, I judge, over-abundant provision at home.' 

'You are rights sir — ^your reverence is in the rights' con- 
tinued Sir Piercie : ' we had but lenten fare, and, what was 
worse, a score to clear at the departure ; for though this Julian 
Avenel called us to no reckoning, yet he did so extravagantly 
admire the fashion of my poniaid — ^the poignet being of silver 
exquisitely hatched, and indeed the weapon being altogether a 
piece of exceeding rare device and beauty — that in ihit£ I could 
not for yeiy shame's sake but pray his acceptance of it ; words 
which he gave me not the trouble of repeating twice, before he 
had stuck it into his greasy buff-belt> where, credit me, reverend 
sir, it showed more like a butcher's knife than a gentleman's 
dagger.' 

' So goodly a gift might at least have purchased you a few 
days' hospitdity,' said Father Eustace. 

'Reverend sir,' said Sir Pierde, 'had I abidden with him, I 
should have been complimented out of eveiy remnant of my 
wardrobe — actually flayed, by the hospitable gods I swear it ! 
Sir, he secured my spare doublet, and had a pluck at my 
; galligaskins; I was enforced to beat a retreat before I was 

/ altogether unrigged. That Border knave, lus serving-man, had 

a pluck at me too, and usurped a scarlet cassock and steel 
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euinuBs belonging to the page of my body, whom I was fain to 
leave behind me. In good time I reoeived a letter from my 
right honourable cousin, showing me that he had written to 
you in my behalf, and sent to your charge two mails filled with 
wearing apparel — ^namely, my rich crimson silk doublet, slashed 
out and lined with cloth of gold,' which I wore at the last revels, 
with baldric and trimmings to correspond ; also two pair black 
silk slops, with hanging garters of carnation silk ; also the flesh- 
ooloured silken doublet, with the trimmings of fur, in which I 
danced the salvage man at the Gray's Inn mummery ; also * 

' Sir knight,' said the sub-prior, ' I pray you to spare the 
further inventory of your wardrobe. The monks of St. Mary's 
are no freebooting barons, and whatever part of your vest- 
ments arrived at our house have been this day faithfully 
brought hither, with the mails which contained them. I may 
presume from what has been said, as we have indeed been given 
to understand by the Earl of Northumberland, that your desire 
is to remain for the present as unknown and as unnoticed as 
may be consistent with your high worth and distinction f ' 

'Alas, reverend father ! ' replied the courtier, 'a blade when 
it is in the scabbard cannot give lustre, a diamond when it is in 
the casket cannot give light, and worth, when it is compelled by 
circumstances to obscure itself, cannot draw observation : my 
retreat can only attract the admiration of those few to whom 
circumstances permit its displaying itself.' 

' I conceive now, my venerable father and lord,' said the 
sub-prior, * that your wisdom will assign such a course of con- 
duct to this noble knight as may be alike consistent with his 
safety and with the weal of the community. For you wot well 
that perilous strides have been made in these audacious days to 
the destruction of aU ecclesiaBtical foundations, and that our 
holy community has been repeatedly menaced. Hitherto they 
have found no flaw in our raiment ; but a party, friendly as well 
to the Queen of England as to the heretical doctrines of the 
schismatical church, or even to worse and wilder forms of 
heresy, prevails now at the court of our sovereign, who dare not 
yield to her suffering (Aergy the protection she would gladly 
extend to them.' 

' My lord and reverend sir,' said the knight, ' I will gladly 
relieve ye of my presence, while ye canvass this matter at your 
freedom ; and to speak truly, I am desirous to see in what case 
the chamberlain of my noble kinsman hath found my wardrobe, 
and how he hath packed the same, and whether it has suffered 
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from the journey. There aie four suits of as pure and elegant 
deyioe as eyer the fancy of a fair lady doated upon, every one 
having a treble and appropriate change of ribbcms, trimmings, 
and fringes, which, in case of need, may, as it were, renew each 
of them, and multiply the four into twelve. There is also my 
sad-coloured riding-suit, and three out- work shirts with falling 
bands ; I pray you, pardon me, I must needs see how matters 
stand with them without fiirther dallying.' 

Thus speaking, he left the room ; and the sub-prior, looking 
after him significantly, added, ' Where the treasure is will the 
heart be also.' 

'St. Maiy preserve our witsl' said the abbots stunned 
with the kn^ht's abundance of words ; 'were man's brains ever 
so stuffed with silk and broadcloth, cut- work, and I wot not 
what besides 1 And what could move the Earl of Northumber- 
land to assume for his bosom counsellor, in matters of depth 
and danger, such a feather-brained coxcomb as this I ' 

'Had he been other than what he is, venerable ftkther,' said 
the sub-prior, ' he had been less fitted for the part of scape- 
goat, to which his right honourable cousin had probably 
destined him from the conmiencement, in case of their plot 
failing. I know something of this Piercie Shaf ton. The legiti- 
macy of his mother^s descent from the Pieroie family, the point 
on which he is most jealous, hath been called in question. If 
hare-brained courage and an outrageous spirit of gallantry can 
make good his pretensions to the high lineage he claims, these 
qualities have never been denied him. For the rest, he is one 
ci the ruffling gallants of the time, like Rowland Yorke, Stukely,* 
and others, who wear out their forttmes and endanger their 
lives in idle braveries, in order that they may be esteemed the 
only choice gallants of the time ; and afterwards endeavour to 
repair their estate by engaging in the desperate plots and con- 
spiracies which wiser heads have devised. To use one of his 
own conceited similitudes, such courageous fools resemble hawks, 
which the wiser conspirator keeps hooded and blindfolded on 
his wrist until the quarry is on the wing, and who are then 
flown at them.' 

' St. Mary,' said the abbot, ' he were an evil guest to intro- 
duce into our quiet household. Our young monks make bustle 
enough, and more than is beseeming God's servants, about their 
outward attire already : this knight were enough to turn their 
brains, from the vesHarius down to the veiy scullion boy.' 

* See Bowlaad Toike and Btakely. Note 14. 
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'A worse evil might follow/ said the sub-prior. 'In these 
bad days, the patrixnonj of the church is bought and sold, 
forfeited and distrained, as if it were the unhallowed soil 
appertaining to a secular baron. Think what penalty awaits 
us, were we convicted of harbouring a rebel to her whom they 
call the Queen of England 1 There woidd neither be wanting 
Scottish parasites to beg the lands of the foundation, nor an 
army from England to bum and harry the halidome. The 
men of Scotland were once Scotsmen, firm and imited in their 
love of their oountiy, and throwing every other consideration 
aside when the frontier was menaced ; now they are — ^what shall 
I call them t — ^the one part French, the other part English, con- 
sidering their dear native country merely as a prize-fighting 
stage, upon which foreigners are welcome to decide their 
quarrels.' 

^BenedidU!* replied the abbot, 'they are indeed slippery 
and evil times.' 

'And therefore,' said Father Eustace, ' we must walk warily : 
we must not, for example, bring this man — this Sir Piercie 
Shafton, to our house of St. Mary's.' 

'But how then shall we dispose of himf ' replied the abbot. 
'Bethink thee that he is a sufferer for Holy Church's sake; that 
his patron, the Earl of Northumberland, hath been our Mend, 
and that> lying so near us, he may work us weal or woe accord- 
ing as we deal with his kinsman.' 

'And, accordingly,' said the sub-prior, 'for these reasons, as 
well as for discharge of the great duty of Christian charity, I 
would protect and relieve this man. Let him not go back to 
Julian Avenel ; that unconscientious baron would not stick to 
plunder the eiiled stranger. Let him remain here : the spot is 
secluded, and if the acconmiodation be beneath his quality, 
discovery will become the less likely. We wUl make sudi 
means for his convenience as we can devise.' 

'Will he be persuaded, thinkest thouf ' said the abbot; 'I 
will leave my own travelling-bed for his repose, and send up a 
suitable easy-chair.' 

'With such easements,' said the sub-prior, 'he must not 
complain ; and then, if threatened by any sudden danger, he can 
soon come down to the sanctuary, where we will harbour him 
in secret until means can be devised of dismissing him in safetv.' 

'Were we not better,' said the abbots 'send him on to the 
court, and get rid of him at once ) ' 

' Ay, but at the expense of our friends : this butterfly may 
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fold his wings, and lie under cover in the cold air of Glendearg ; 
but were he at Holjrood, he would, did his life depend on it, 
expand his spangled drapery in the eyes of the queen and court 
Rather than fail of distinction, he would sue for lore to our 
gracious sovereign : the eyes of all men would be upon him in 
the course of tbjnee short days, and the international peace of 
the two ends of the island endangered for a creature who, like 
a silly moth, cannot abstain from fluttering round a light.' 

'Thou hast prevailed with me. Father Eustace,' said the 
abbot, ' and it will go hard but I improve on thy plan. I will 
send up in secret not only household stuf^ but wine and 
wassell-bread. There is a young swankie here who shoots 
venison well. I will give him directions to see that the knight 
lacks none.' 

* Whatever accommodation he can have, which infers not a 
risk of discovery,' said the sub-prior, * it is our duty to afford 
him.' 

' Nay,' said the abbots ' we will do more, and will instantly 
despatch a servant express to the keeper of our revestiary to 
send us such things as he may want, even this night. See it 
done, good father.' 

'I will,' answered Father Eustace; 'but I hear the gull 
clamorous for some one to truss his points.* He will be 
fortunate if he lights on any one here who can do him the 
office of groom of the chamber.' 

' I would he would appear,' said the abbot, 'for here comes 
the refectioner with the collation. By my faith, the ride hath 
given me a sharp appetite ! ' 

* See Note 15. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

I'll seek for other aid. Spirits, they say, 
Flit round invisible, as thick as motes 
Danoe in the aifnbeam. If that spell 
Or neoromanoer's sigil can compel ^em, 
They shall hold ooimsel with me. 

James Dxmr. 

Ths reader's attention must be recalled to Halbert Glendinning, 
who had left the Tower of Glendearg immediately after his 
quarrel with its new guest, Sir Pieroie Shafton. As he walked 
with a rapid pace up the glen, Old Martin followed him, be- 
seeching lum to be less hasty. 

'Halbert,' said the old man, 'you will never live to have 
white hair, if you take fire thus at every spark of provocation.' 

'And why should I wish it, old man,' said Halbert, ' if I am 
to be the butt that every fool may aim a shaft of scorn against 1 
What avails it, old man, that you yourself move, sleep, and 
wake, eat thy niggard meal, and repose on thy hard pallet t 
Why art thou so wdl pleased that the morning should caJl thee 
up to daily toil, and the evening again lay thee down a wearied- 
out wretch ? Were it not better deep and wake no more, than 
to undergo this dull exchange of labour for insensibility, and 
of insensibility for labour 1 ' 

'God help me,' answered Martin, 'there may be truth in 
what thou sayest ; but walk slower, for my old limbs cannot 
keep pace with your young legs — ^walk slower, and I will tell 
you why age, though unlovely, is yet endurable.' 

'Sp«fck on then,' said Halbert, slackening his pace; 'but 
remember we must seek venison to refresh the fatigues of these 
holy men, who will this morning have achieved a journey of 
ten miles ; and if we reach not the Brocksbum h^, we are 
scarce like to see an antler.' 

' Then know, my good Halbert,' said Martin, ' whom I love as 
my own son, that I am satisfied to live till death calls me^ because 
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my Maker wiUs it. Aj, and although I spend what men call 
a hard life, pinched with cold in winter and burnt with heat 
in summer, though I feed hard and sleep hard, and am held 
mean and despised, yet I bethink me, that were I of no use on 
the face of thus fair creation, God would withdraw me from it.' 

* Thou poor old man,' said Halbert, ' and can such a vain 
conceit as this of thy fancied use reconcile thee to a worid 
where thou playest so poor a part f ' 

'My part was nearly as poor,' said Martin, 'my person 
nearly as much despised, the day tib^t I saved my mistress and 
her chUd from perishing in the wUdemess.' 

'Right, Martin,' answered Halbert; 'there, indeed, thou 
didst what might be a sufficient apology for a whole life of in- 
significance.' 

'And do you account it for nothing, Halbert, that I should 
have the power of giving you a lesson of patience and submis- 
sion to the destinies of Providence ) Methinks there is use for 
the grey hairs on the old scalp, were it but to instruct the green 
head by precept and by example.' 

Halbert held down his face and remained silent for a minute 
or two^ and then resimied his discourse : ' Martin, seest thou 
aught changed in me of late ) ' 

'Surely,' said Martin. 'I have always known you hasty, 
wild, and inconsiderate, rude, and prompt to speiak at the 
volley and without reflection; but now, methinks, your bear- 
ing, without losing its natural fire, has something in it of force 
and dignity which it had not before. It seems as if you had 
fallen asleep a carle and awakened a gentleman.' 

' Thou canst judge, then, of noble bearing ? ' said Halbert. 

' Surely,' answered Martin, ' in some sort I can ; for I have 
travelled through courts and camp, and city with my master, 
Walter Avenel, although he could do nothing for me in the long 
run but give me room for two scoro of sheep on the hill ; and 
surely even now, while I speak with you, I feel sensible that my 
language is more refined than it is my wont to use, and that, 
though I know not the reason, the rude northern dialect, so 
familiar to my tongue, has given place to a more town-bred 
speech.' 

' And this change in thyself and me thou canst by no means 
account for ? ' said young Glendinning. 

' Change 1 ' replied Martin, ' by Our Lady, it is not so much 
a change which I feel as a recalling and renewing sentiments 
and expressions which I had some thirty years since, ere Tibb 
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and I set up our humble household. It is singular that your 
society should have this sort of influence over me, Halbert» and 
that I should never have experienced it ere now.' 

' Thinkest thou,' said Halbert, ' thou seest in me aught that 
can raise me from this base, low, despised state into one where 
I may rank with those proud men who now despise my clownish 
poverty t' 

Martin paused an instant, and then answered, 'Doubtless 
you may, Halbert ; as broken a ship has come to land. Heard 
ye never of Hughie Dun, who left this halidome some thirty- 
five years gone by ? A deliverly fellow was Hughie — could read 
and write like a priest, and could wield brand and buckler with 
the best of the riders. I mind him ; the like of him was never 
seen in the halidome of St. Maiy^s, and so was seen of the pre- 
ferment that God sent him.' 

'And what was that?' said Halbert, his eyes sparkling with 
eagerness. 

'Nothing less,' answered Martin, 'than body-servant to the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews ! ' 

Halbert's coimtenance fell. ' A servant — and to a priest ! 
Was this all that knowledge and activity could raise him to f ' 

Martin, in his turn, looked with wistful surprise in the face of 
his young friend. ' And to what could fortune lead him farther? ' 
answered he. ' The son of a kirk-f euar is not the stuff that 
lords and knights are made of. Courage and schoolcmft cannot 
change churl's blood into gentle blood, I trow. I have heard, 
f orbye, that Hughie Dun left a good five hundred punds of Scots 
money to his only daughter, and that she married the bailie 
of Pittenweem.' 

At this moment, and while Halbert was embaxiassed with 
devising a suitable answer, a deer bounded across their path. 
In an instant the cross-bow was at the youth's shoulder, the bolt 
whistled, and the deer, after giving one bound upright, dropt 
dead on the green sward. 

"There lies the venison our dame wanted,' said Martin; 
'who would have thought of an out-lying stag being so low 
down the glen at this season ? And it is a hart of grease too, 
in full season, and three inches of fat on the brisket. Now this 
is all your luck, Halbert, that follows you, go where you like. 
Were you to put in for it, I would warrant you were made 
one of the abbot's yeomen prickers, and ride about in a purple 
doublet as bold as the best.' 

' Tush, man,' answered Halbert, ' I will serve the Queen or 
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no one. Take thou oaie to have down the Teniaon to the 
tower, sinoe thej expect it. I will on to the moss. I have 
two or three bird-bolts at mj girdle^ and it may be I shall find 
wild-fowL* 

He hastened his pace, and was soon out of sight. Martin 
paused for a momenti and looked after him. ' There goes the 
msLking of a right gallant stripling, an ambition have not the 
spoiling of hiuL Serve the Queen 1 said he. By my faith, and 
she hath worse servants, from all that I e'er hecurd of Imn. 
And wherefore should he not keep a high head f They that 
ettle to the top of the ladder will at least get up some rounds. 
They that mint at a gown of gold will always get a sleeve of 
it But come, sir (addressing the stag), you shall go to Glen- 
deaig on my two 1^^ somewhat more slowly than you were 
frisking it even now on your own four nimble shanks. Nay, 
by my faith, if you be so heavy, I will content me with the best 
of you, and that's the haunch and the nombles, and e'en heave 
up the rest on the old oak-tree yonder, and come back for it 
with one of the yauds.' 

While Martin returned to Glendeaig with the venison, Hal- 
bert prosecuted his walk, breathing more easily since he was 
free of his companion. 'The domestic of a proud and lasy 
priest — body-squire to the Archbishop of St. Andrews,' he 
repeated to himself; 'and this, with the privilege of allying 
his blood with the bailie of Pittenweem, is thought a prefer- 
ment worth a brave man's struggling for; nay more, a prefer- 
ment which, if allowed, should crown the hopes, past^ present, 
and to come, of the son of a kirk-vassal ! By Heaven, but that 
I find in me a reluctance to practise their acts of nocturnal 
rapine, I would rather take the jack and lance^ and join with 
the Border riders. Something I wiU do. Here, degraded and 
dishonoured, I will not live the scorn of each whiffling stranger 
from the South, because, forsooth, he wears tinkling spurs on a 
tawny boot. This thing — this phantom, be it what it wOl, I 
will see it once more. Since I spoke with her, and touched her 
hand, thoughts and feelings have dawned on me of which 
my former life had not even dreamed ; but shall I, who feel 
my father's glen too narrow for my expanding spiriti brook to 
be bearded in it by this vain gewgaw of a courtier, and in 
the sight too of Mary Avenel? I will not stoop to it» by 
Heaven 1 ' 

As he spoke thus, he arrived in the sequestered glen of Gonie- 
nan-Shian, as it verged upon the hour of noon. A few momenta 
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he remained looking upon the fountain, and doubting in his 
own mind with what countenance the White Ladj might receive 
him. She had not indeed expressly forbidden his again evoking 
her; but yet there was something like such a prohibition implied 
in^the jbrewell, which reconunended him to wait for another 
guide. 

Halbert Glendinning did not long, however, allow himself to 
pause. Hardihood was the natural characteristic of his mind ; 
and under the expansion and modification which his feelings 
had lately undergone it had been augmented rather than dimin- 
ished. He drew his sword, undid the buskin from his foot, 
bowed three times with dehberation towards the fountain, and 
as often towards the tree, and repeatal ihe moB iltyme as 
farBfiflriy : 

' Thrice to the holly brake, 

Thrice to the well ; 
I bid thee awake, 
White Maid of Avenel 1 

Noon gleams on the lake, 

Noon glows on the fell ; 
Wake thee, O wake, 

White Maid of Avenel t ' 

His eye was on the holly bush as he spoke the last line ; 
and it was not without an involuntary fiiiuddering that he saw 
the air betwixt his eye and that object become more dim, and 
condense, as it were, into the faint appearance of a form, through 
which, however, so thin and transparent was the first appear- 
ance of the phantom, he could discern the outline of the bush, 
as through a veil of fine crape. But gradually it darkened 
into a more substantial appearance, and the White Lady stood 
before him with displeasure on her brow. She spoke, and her 
speech was still song, or rather measured chant ; but, as if now 
more familiar, it flowed occasionally in modulated blank-verse, 
and at other times in the lyrical measuro which she had used at 
their former meeting. 

' This is the dav when the fairy kind 
Sit weeping alone for their hopeless lot» 
And the wood-maiden sighs to the sighing wind, 
And the mermaiden weeps in her crystal grot : 
For this is the day that a deed was wrougnt 
In which we have neither part nor share, 
For the children of clay was salvation bought, 
Bat not for the forms of sea or air 1 
And ever the mortal is most forlorn. 
Who meeteth oar raoe on the Friday mom.' 
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' Spirit^' said Halbert Glendinning, boldlj, ' it is boodess to 
threaten one who holds his life at no rate. Thine anger can 
but slay; nor do I think thy power extendeth, or thy will 
stretoheth, so for. The terrors which your race produce upon 
others are Tain against me. My heart is hardened against fear, 
as by a sense of despair. If I am, as thy words infer, of a race 
more peculiarly the care of Heaven than thine, it is mine to 
call, it must be thine to answer. I am the nobler being.' 

As he spoke, the figure looked upon him with a fierce and 
ireful countenance^ which, without losing the similitude of that 
which it usually exhibited, had a wilder and more exaggerated 
cast of features. The eyes seemed to contract and become more 
fiery, and slight convulsions passed over the fooe, as if it was 
about to be transformed into something hideous. The whole 
appearance resembled those faces which the imagination sum- 
mons up when it is disturbed by laudantun, but which do not 
remain imder the visionary's command, and, beautiful in their 
first appearance^ become wild and grotesque ere we can arrest 
them. 

But when Halbert had concluded his bold speech, the White 
Lady stood before him with the same pale, fixed, and melancholy 
aspect which she usually bore. He had expected the agitation 
which she exhibited would conclude in some frightful metamor 
phosis. Folding her arms on her bosom, the phantom replied — 

' Daring youth t for thee it is well, 
Here caUiiig me in haunted dell, 
That thy heart has not quail'd, 
Kor thy oourage iail'd, 
And tliat thou oouldst brook 
The angry look 
Of her of AyeneL 
Did one limb shiyer, 
Or an eyelid quiver, 
Thou wert lost for ever. 
Though I am form'd from the ether blue, 
And my blood la of the unfallen dew. 
And thou art framed of mud and dust, 
*Tia thine to speak, reply I must' 

' I demand of thee, then,' said the youth, ' by what charm it 
is that I am thus altered in mind and in wishes ; that I think 
no longer of deer or dog, of bow or bolt ; that my soul spurns 
the bounds of this obscure glen ; that my blood boils at an insult 
from one by whose stirrup I would some days since have run for 
a whole summer's mom, contented and honoured by the notice 
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of a siiigle wordY Why do I now seek to mate me with prinoes, 
and kn^htSy and nobles f Am I the same who but yesterday, 
as it were, slumbered in contented obscurity, but who am to- 
day awakened to gloiy and ambition Y Speak — tell me, if thou 
oanst^ the meaning of this change ! Am I spell-bound, or have 
I till now been under the influence of a spell, that I feel as 
another being, yet am conscious of remaining the same Y Speak 
and tell me, is it to thy influence that the change is owing! ' 
The White Lady replied— 

' A mightier wizard fitr than I 

Wields o'er the imiyerBe his power ; 

Him owns the eagle in the sky, 
The turtle in i£e bower. 

Ghan^eM in ahape, yet mightiest still, 

He wielda the heart of man at will, 

From ill to ffood, from good to ill, 
In cot ana caatle-tower.' 

' Speak not thus darkly,' said the youth, colouring so deeply 
that face, neck, and hands were in a sanguine glow ; ' make 
me sensible of thy purpose.' 

The spirit answered — 

' Ask thy heart, whose secret cell 
la fill'd with lianr Ayenel 1 
Ask thy pride, why aoomfdl look 
In Mary's view it will not brook f 
Aak it, why thou eeek'at to rise 
Among the mighty and the wise, 
Why tnoa apmn'st thy lowly lo^ 
Why thy pastimes are foigot, 
Why thoQ wonldst in blo«ly strife 
Mend thy luck or lose thy hfe f 
Ask thy neart, and it shall tell, 
Siffhing from its secret cell, 
1u for Mary AyeneL' 

* Tell me, then,' said Halbert^ his cheek still deeply crim- 
soned, * thou who hast said to me that which I dared not to 
say myself, by what means shall I urge my passion — ^by what 
means make it knownV 

The White Lady replied— 

' Do not ask me ; 

On doubts like these thoa canst not task me. 
We only see the passing show 
Of hnman passiona' ebb and flow ; 
And Tiew the pageant's idle glanoe 
As mortala eye the northern oanoe, 
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When tfaoiuaiid BtrMmen, flashing bri^t» 
Career it o'er the brow of night, 
And jncers mark their changefiil gleams, 
But feel no influence from their beams.' 

' Yet thine own fate^' replied Halbert^ 'unless men greatly 
err, is linked with that of mortalsf ' 
The phantom answered — 

'Bj ties mysterious link'd, onr ftited laee 
^Ids strange connexion with the sons of men. 
The star that rose npon the house of Avenel, 
When Norman Ulric first assumed the namc^ 
That star, when culminating in its orbit. 
Shot from its sphere a drop of diamond dew, 
And this bright font receiyed it ; and a Spirit 
Rose from the fountain, and her date of life 
Hath oo-ezistenoe with the house of Avenel, 
And with the star that rules it.' 

'Speak yet more plainly/ answered yowig Glendinning; 
'of tins I can understand nothing. Say, what hath forged thy 
weirded link of destiny with the house of AveneM Say, 
especially, what fate now overhangs that house T 

The White Lady replied— 

' Look on my girdle — on this thread of gold, 
Tis fine as web of lightest gossamer. 
And, but there is a spell on t, would not bind, 
Light as they are, the folds of my thin robe. 
But when 'twas donn'd, it was a massive chain. 
Such as might bind the champion of the Jews, 
E^en when his locks were longest ; it hath dwindled, 
Hath minish'd in its substance and its strength, 
As sunk the greatness of the house of AveneL 
When this fr^l thread gives way, I to the elements 
Resign the principles of life they lent me. 
Ask me no more of this I the stazs forbid it' 

' Then canst thou read the stars,' answered the youth, ' and 
mayst tell me the fate of my passion, if thou oanst not aid iti ' 
The White Lady again replied — 

* Dim bums the once bright star of Avenel, 
Dim as the beacon when the mom is niffh, 
And the o'er-wearied warder leaves the Tiffht-honse ; 
There is an influence sorrowful and fearfm. 
That dogs its downward course. Diaastrous passion, 
Fierce hate and rivalry, are in the aspect 
That lowers upon its lorttmes.' 

' And rivalry ! ' repeated Glendinning. ' It is then as I feared ! 
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But shall that English silkworm presume to beaid me in my 
father's house, and in the presence of Mary Avenel Y Give me to 
meet him, spirit — give me to do away the Tain distinction of 
rank on which he refuses me the combat. Place us on equal 
terms, and gleam the stars with what aspect they will, the 
sword of my father shall control their influences,' 
She answered as promptly as before — 

' Gomplftin not of me, child of day, 
If to thy harm I yield the way. 
We, who soar thy sphere aboye, 
Know not AUght of nate or loTe ; 
As will or wisdom roles tiiy mood, 
My gifts to evil tom, or good.' 

< Give me to redeem my honour,' said Halbert Glendinning 
— 'give me to retort on my proud rival the insults he has 
thrown on me, and let the rest fare as it will. If I cannot 
revenge my wrong, I shall sleep quieti and know nought of my 
disgrace.' 

The phantom faQed not to reply — 

' When Plercie Shafton boasteth high, 
Let this token meet his eye. 
The smi is westerinff from the dell, 
Thy wish is grantee^ fiune thee well t ' 

As the White Lady spoke or chanted these last words, she 
undid from her locks a silver bodkin around which they were 
twisted, and gave it to Halbert Glendinning ; then shaking her 
dishevdled hair tiU it fell like a veil around her, the outlines 
of her form gradually became as difiuse as her flowing tresses, 
her countenance grew pale as the moon in her first quarter, 
her features bectune indistinguishable, and she melted into 
the air. 

Habit inures us to wonders; but the youth did not find 
himself alone by the fountain without experiencing, though in 
a much less degree, the revulsion of spirits which he had felt 
upon the phantom's former disappearance. A doubt strongly 
pressed upon his mind, whether it were safe to avail himself 
of the gifts of a spirit which did not even pretend to belong to 
the class of angels, and might, for aught he knew, have a much 
worse lineage than that which she was pleased to avow. ' I 
will speak of it,' he said, ' to Edward, who is clerkly learned, 
and will tell me what I should do. And yet, no — Edward is 
scrupulous and wary. I will prove the effect of her gift on Sir 
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Pieroie Sluifton if he again bntves me, and bj the issue I will 
be mjself a sufficient judge whether there is danger in resort- 
ing to her oounsel. Home, then — ^home, and we shall soon 
learn whether that home shall longer hold me ; for not again 
will I brook insult^ with mj fathei's sworl by my side and 
Maiy for the spectator of my disgrace.' 



CHAPTER XVin 

I give thee eighteenpence a-day, 

And my bow shalt thou bear, 
And oyer all the north country, 

I make thee the chief rydere. 
And I thirteenpence a-day, quoth the qneen, 

By God and by my &ye ; 
Gome fetch thy payment when thoa wilt, 

No man ahail say thee na^. 

WUliam of Claudealey. 

Thb manners of the age did not permit the inhabitants of Glen- 
deaig to partake of the collation which was placed in the spence 
of that ancient tower before the lord abbot and his attend- 
ants and Sir Piercie Shafton. Dame Glendinning was excluded 
both by inferiority of rank and by sex ; for (though it was a 
rule often neglected) the superior of St. Mary's was debarred 
from taking his meals in female society. To Maiy Avenel the 
latter, and to Edward Glendinning the former, incapacity 
attached ; but it pleased his lordship to require their presence 
in the apartment, and to say sundry kind words to them upon 
the ready and hospitable reception which they had affoided 
him. 

The smoking haunch now stood upon the table ; a napkin, 
white as snow, was, with due reverence, tucked under the chin 
of the abbot by the ref ectioner ; and nought was wanting to 
commence the repast^ save the presence of Sir Piercie Shafton, 
who at length appeared, glittering like the sun, in a carnation- 
Tclvet doublet^ slashed and puffed out with doth of silver, his 
hat of the newest block, surrounded by a hatband of goldsmith's 
work, while around his neck he wore a collar of gold, set with 
rubies and topazes so rich that it vindicated his anxiety for 
the safety of his baggage from being founded upon his love of 
mere fineiy. This gorgeous collar or chain, resembling those 
worn by the knights of the highest orders of chivalry, feU down 
on his breast, and terminated in a medallion. 

X II 
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' We vaited for Sir Pieroie Shafton,' said the abbots haatOj 
asBuming his place in the great chair which the kitchener 
adyanced to the table with ready hand. 

'I pray your pardon, reverend father and my good lord,' 
replied that pink of courtesy; 'I did but wait to oast my 
riding slough, and to tronsmew myself into some civil form 
meeter for this worshipful company.' 

'I cannot but praise your gallantry, sir knight,' said the 
abbot, 'and your prudence also^ for choosing the fittmg time 
to appear thus adorned. Gertos, had that goodly chain been 
visible in some part of your late progress, there was risk that 
the lawful owner might have parted company therewith.' 

'This chain, said your reverenced' answered Sir Pierde. 
' Surely it is but a toy, a trifle, a slight thing, which shows but 
poorly with this doublet ; marry, when I wear that of the 
murrey -coloured, double-piled Genoa velvet, puffed out with 
ciprus, the gems, being relieved and set off by the darker and 
more grave ground of the stuff, show like stars giving a lustre 
through dark clouds.' 

'I nothing doubt it^' said the abbot; 'but I pray you to sit 
down at the board.' 

But Sir Pieroie had now got into his element^ and was not 
easily interrupted. ' I own,' he continued, ' that, slight as the 
toy is, it might perchance have had some captivation for 

Julian Saqota Maria ! ' said he, interrupting himself ; 

'what was I about to say, and my fiur and beauteous Pro- 
tection, or shall I rather term her my Discretion, here in 
presence ! Indiscreet had it been in your Affiibility, O most 
lovely Discretion, to sufler a stray word to have broke out of 
the pen-fold of his mouth, that might overleap the fence of 
civility, and trespass on the manor of decorum.' 

'Many!' said the abbot, somewhat impatiently, 'the 
greatest discretion that I can see in the matter is to eat our 
victuals being hot. Father Eustace, say the JBetkecUeUey and 
out up the haunch.' 

The sub-prior readily obeyed the first part of the abbof s 
injunction, but paused upon the second. ' It is Friday, most 
reverend,' he said in Latin, desirous that the hint should 
escape, if possible, the ears of the stranger. 

' We are travellers,' said the abbot, in reply, ' and viatonlmi 
lieitum esL Tou know the canon : a traveller must eat what 
food his hard fttte sets before him. I grant you all a dispensa- 
tion to eat flesh this day, oonditionaUy that you, brethren, say 
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the eonfiUoT at ourfev time, that the knight give abns to his 
ability, and that all and each of you fast from flesh on such 
day within the next month that shall seem most convenient ; 
wherefore fall to and eat your food with cheerful countenances; 
and you, father refectioner, da mixtU8,' 

While the abbot was thus stating the conditions on which 
his indulgence was granted, he had already half-finished a slice 
of the noble haunc^ and now washed it down with a flagon of 
Bhenish, modestly tempered with water. 

'WeU is it said,' he observed, as he required from the 
refectioner another slice, 'that virtue is its own reward; for 
though this is but humble fare, and hastily prepared, and 
eaten in a poor chamber, I do not remember me of having had 
such an appetite since I was a simple brother in the Abbey of 
Dundrennan, and was wont to labour in the garden from 
morning until nones, when our abbot struck the cymhalum. 
Then would I enter keen with hunger, parched with thirst-— <£a 
mdhi vinum^ quasiOf et merum tit — and partake with appetite of 
whatever was set before us, according to our rule; feast or 
fast-day, caritas or pcmitentuiy was the same to me. I had no 
stomach complaints then, which now crave both the aid of wine 
and choice cookery to render my food acceptable to my palate^ 
and easy of digestion.' 

'It may be, holy father,' said the sub-prior, 'an occasional 
ride to the extremity of St. Mary's patrimony may have the 
same happy effect on your health as the air of the garden at 
Dundrennan.' 

'Perchance, with our patroness's blessing, such progresses 
may advantage us,' said the abbot ; ' having an especial eye 
that our venison is carefully killed by some woodsman that is 
master of his craft.' 

' If the lord abbot will permit me,' said the kitchener, ' I 
think the best way to assmre his lordship on that important 
point would be to 4un as a yeon>an prio/er. or depulyW, 
the eldest son of this good woman. Dame Glendinning, who is 
here to wait upon us. I should know by mine office what 
belongs to killing of game, and I can safely pronounce that 
never saw I, or any other coqtUiumtu, a bolt so justly shot. 
It has cloven the very heart of the buck.' 

'What speak you to us of one good shot, father Y' said Sir 
Piercie; 'I would advise you that such no more maketh a 
shooter than doth one swallow make a summer. I have seen 
this springald of whom you speak, and if his hand can send 
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forth bis shafts as boldly as his tongue doth utter pre- 
sumptuous speeches, I wiU own him as good an archer as Robin 
Hood.' 

'Many/ said the abbot, 'and it is fitting ve knovthe truth 
of this matter from the dame herself ; for ill-advised vere we 
to giro way to any rashness in this matter, whereby the 
bounties which Heaven and our patroness provide might be 
unskilfully mangled, and rendered unfit for worthy men's use. 
Stand f orthy therefore, Dame Glendinning, and tell to us, as thy 
liege lord and spiritual superior, using plainness and truth, 
without either fear or favour, as being a matter wherein we are 
deeply interested, doth this son of thme use his bow as well as 
the father kitchener avers to us f ' 

'So please your noble fatherhood,' answered Dame Glen- 
dinning, with a deep courtesy, 'I should know somewhat of 
archery to my cost, seeing my husband — God assoilzie him \ — 
was slain in the field of Pinkie with an arrow-shot, while he 
was fighting under the Kirk's banner, as became a liege vassal 
of the halidome. He was a valiant man, please your reverence, 
and an honest ; and saving that he loved a bit of venison, and 
shifted for his living at a time, as Border men will sometimes 
do, I wot not of sin that he did. And yet, though I have paid 
for mass after mass, to the matter of a forty shilling, besides a 
quarter of wheat and four firlots of rye, I can have no assur- 
ance yet that he has been delivered from purgatory.' 

'Dame,' said the lord abbot, 'this shall be looked into 
heedfully ; and since thy husband fell, as thou sayest, in the 
Kirk's quarrel, and imder her banner, rely upon it tiiat we wiU 
have him out of purgatory forthwith — ^that is, always provided 
he be there. But it is not of thy husband whom we now 
devise to speak, but of thy son ; not of a shot Scotsman, but 
of a shot deer. Wherefore I say answer me to the point, is thy 
son a practised archer, ay or no f ' 

' Alack ! my reverend lord,' replied the widow, ' and my croft 
would be better tilled if I could answer your reverence that he 
is not. Practised archer ! Aiarry, holy sir, I would he would 
practise something else — cross-bow and long-bow, hand-gun and 
hackbut, falconet and saker, he can shoot with them all. And 
if it would please this right honourable gentleman, our guest, 
to hold out his hat at tiie distance of a hundred yards, our 
Halbert shall send shaft, bolt, or bullet through it — so that 
right honourable gentleman swerve not, but hold out steady — 
and I will forfeit a quarter of barley if he touch but a Imot 
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of his ribands. I have seen our Old Martin do as much, and 
80 has our right reverend the sub-prior, if he be pleased to 
remember it.' 

' I am not like to forget it, dame,' said Father Eustace ; ^ for 
I knew not which most to admire, the composure of the young 
marksman or the steadiness of the old mark. Yet I presimie 
not to adrise Sir Pieroie Shafton to subject his valuable beaver, 
and yet more valuable person, to such a risk, unless it should be 
his own special pleasure.' 

' Be assured it is not,' said Sir Pieroie Shafton, something 
hastily — ' be well assured, holy father, that it is not. I dispute 
not the lad's qualities, for which your reverence vouches. But 
bows are but wood, strings are but flax, or the silkworm's excre- 
ment at best^ archers are but men : fingers may slip, eyes may 
dazzle, the blindest may hit the butt, the best marker may 
shoot a bow's length beside. Therefore wiU we try no perilous 
experiments.' 

'Be that as you wiU, Sir Piercie,' said the abbot; 'mean- 
time, we wiU name this youth bow-bearer in the forest granted 
to us by good King David, that the chase might recreate our 
wearied spirits, the flesh of the deer improve our poor commons, 
and the ludes cover the books of our library ; thus tending at 
once to the sustenance of body and soul.' 

' Kneel down, woman — ^kneel down,' said the refectioner and 
the kitchener with one voice to Dame Glendinning, 'and kiss his 
lordship's hand for the grace which he has granted to thy son.' 

They then, as if they had been chanting the service and the 
responses, set off" in a sort of duetto, enumerating the advantages 
of the situation. 

'A green gown and a pair of leathern galligaskins every 
Pentecost,' said the kitchener. 

< Four marks by the year at Candlemas,' answered the re- 
fectioner. 

' An hogshead of ale at Martlemas, of the double strike, and 
single ale at pleasure, as he shall agree with the cellarer ' 

' Who is a reasonable man,' said t£e abbot, ' and will encourage 
an active servant of the convent.' 

' A mess of broth and adole of mutton or beef at the kitchener's 
on each high holiday,' resumed the kitchener. 

' The gang of two cows and a palfrey on Our Lady's meadow,' 
answered his brotherofficer. 

'An ox-hide to make buskins of yearly, because of the 
brambles,' echoed the kitchener. 
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* And varioufl other perquiBites, qua wimeprcBsenbert longum,* 
said the abbots samming, with his own lordlj yoioe, the advan- 
tages attached to the office of conventual bow-bearer. 

Dame Glendinning was all this while on her knees, her head 
mechanically turning from the one church-officer to the other, 
which, as thej stood one on each side of her, had much the 
appearance of a figure moved by clock-work, and so soon as thej 
were silent, most devoutly did she kiss the munificent hand at 
the abbot. Conscious, however, of Halbert's intractability in 
some points, she could not help qualifying her grateful and 
reiterated thanks for the abbot's bountiful proffer with a hope 
that Halbert would see his wisdom, and accept of it. 

' How,' said the abbot, bending his brows, * accept of it I 
Woman, is thy son in his right witsf ' 

Elspeth, stunned by the tone in which this question was 
asked, was altogether unable to reply to it. Indeed, any 
answer she might have made could haidly have been heud, as 
it pleased the two office-bearers of the abbot's table agun to 
recommence their alternate dialogue. 

* Refuse ! ' said the kitchener. 

* Refuse ! ' answered the refectioner, echoing the other's word 
in a tone of still louder astonishment. 

' Refuse four marks by the year ! ' said the one. 

'Ale and beer — broth and mutton — cow's grass and pal- 
frey's ! ' shouted the kitchener. 

' Gown and galligaskins I ' responded the refectioner. 

' A moment's patience, my brethren,' answered the sub-prior, 
'and let us not be thus astonished before cause is afibrded of 
our amazement. This good dame best knoweth the temper and 
spirit of her son ; this much I can say, that it lieth not towards 
letters or learning, of which I have in vain endeavoured to instil 
into him some tincture. Nevertheless, he is a youth of no 
oonmion spirit, but much like those, in my weak judgment^ 
whom Qod raises up among a people when He meaneth that 
their deliverance shall be wrought out with strength of hand 
and valour of heart. Such men we have seen marked by a 
waywardness, and even an obstinacy, of character which hath 
appeared intractability and stupidity to those among whom 
they walked and were conversant, until the very opportunity 
hath arrived in which it was the will of Providence that they 
should be the fitting instrument of great things.' 

' Now, in good time hast thou spoken, Father Eustace,' said 
the abbot ; ' and we will see this swankie before we decide upon 
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the means al emplo3rmg him. How say you, Sir Piercie Shafton, 
is it not the court fashion to suit the man to the office, and not 
the office to the man 9 ' 

' So please jour reverence and lordship^' answered the North- 
umbrian knight, * I do partly, that is, in some sort^ subscribe 
to what your wisdom hath d^vered. Nevertheless, imder re- 
verence of the sub -prior, we do not look for gallant leaders 
and national deliverers in the hovels of the mean common 
people. Credit me, that if there be some flashes of martial 
spirit about this young person, which I am not called upon to 
dispute, though I have seldom seen that presumption and 
arrogance were made good upon the upshot by deed and action ; 
yet still these will prove insufficient to distinguish him, eave in 
his own limited and lowly sphere, even as the glowworm, which 
makes a goodly show among the grass of the field, would be of 
little avaal if deposited in a beacon-grate.' 

' Now, in good time,' said the sub-prior, ' and here comes the 
young huntsman to speak for himself ' ; for, being placed oppo- 
site to the window, he could observe Halbert as he ascended the 
little mound on which the tower was situated. 

'Summon him to our presence,' said the lord abbot; and 
with an obedient start the two attendant monks went off with 
emulous alertness. Dame Glendiiming sprung away at the 
same moment^ partly to gain an instant to recommend obedience 
to her son, partly to prevail with him to change his apparel 
before coming in presence of the abbot. But the kitchener 
and refectioner, both speaking at once, had already seized each 
an arm, and were leading Halbert in triumph into the apart- 
ment, so that she could only ejaculate, ' His will be done ; but 
an he had but had on him his Sunday's hose ! ' 

Limited and humble as this desire was, the fates did not 
grant it ; for Halbert Glendinning was hurried into the presence 
of the lord abbot and his party without a word of explanation, 
and without a moment's time being allowed to assume his holi- 
day hose, which, in the language of the time, implied both 
breeches and stockings. 

Yet, though thus suddenly presented amid the centre of all 
eyes, there was something in Halbert's appearance which com- 
manded a certain degree of respect from the company into 
which he was so unceremoniously intruded, and the greater 
part of whom were disposed to consider him with hauteur, if 
not with absolute contempt. But his appearance and reception 
we must devote to another chapter. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Now ohooee thee. calUnt, betwixt wealth and honour ; 
There lies the pe^ in earn to beer thee through 
The danoe of youth and the turmoil of manhood, 
Yet leave enough for age's chimney-corner ; 
But an thou grasp to i^ farewell ambition, 
Farewell each hope of bettering thy condition. 
And raising thy low rank above the churls 
That till the earth for bread. 

Old Play. 

It is ueoeflsaiy to dwell for some brief spaoe on the appeaianoe 
and demeanour of young Glendinning, ere we proceed to describe 
his interview with the abbot of St. Mary's, at this momentous 
crisis of his life. 

Halbert was now about nineteen years old, tall and active 
rather than strong, yet of that hardy conformation of limb and 
sinew which promises great strength when the growth shall be 
complete and the system confirmed. He was perfectly well 
made, and, like most men who have that advantage, possessed 
a grace and natural ease of manner and cairiage which pre- 
vented his height from being the distinguished part of his 
external appearance. It was not imtil you had compared his 
stature with that of those amongst or near to whom he stood 
that you became sensible that the young Glendinning was 
upwards of six feet high. In the combination of unusual height 
with perfect symmetry, ease, and grace of carriage, the young 
heir of Glendearg, notwithstanding his rustic birth and educa- 
tion, had greatly the advantage even of Sir Piercie Shaftcm 
himself, whose stature was lower, and his limbs, though there was 
no particular point to object to, were on the whole less exactly 
proportioned. On the other hand. Sir Piercie's very handsome 
countenance afforded him as decided an advantage over the 
Scotsman as regularity of features and brillianoe of complexion 
could give over traits which were rather strongly marked than 
beautiful, and upon whose complexion the 'skyey influences,' 
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to which he was oonstantly exposed, had hlended the red and 
white into the purely nut-hrown hue, which coloured alike 
cheeks, neck, and forehead, and hlushed only in a darker glow 
upon the former. Halbert's eyes supplied a marked and dis- 
tinguished part of his physiognomy. They were large and of 
a hazel* colour, and sps^Ued in moments of animation with such 
uncommon hriUiancy that it seemed as if they actually emitted 
light. Nature had closely curled the locks of dark-hrown hair, 
which relieyed and set off the features, such as we have described 
them, displaying a bold and animated disposition, much more 
tiummight hayl been expected from his <dtaati<m, or trom hk 
previous manners, which hitherto had seemed bashful, homely, 
and awkward. 

Halbert's dress was certainly not of that description which 
sets off to the best advantage a presence of itself prepossessing. 
His jerkin and hose were of coarse rustic doth, and his cap of 
the same. A belt roimd his waist served at once to sustain the 
broadsword which we have already mentioned, and to hold five 
or six arrows and bird-bolts, which were stuck into it on the right 
side, along with a large knife hilted with buck-horn, or, as it was 
then called, a dudgeon-dagger. To complete his dress, we must 
notice his loose buskins of deer's-hide, formed so as to draw up 
on the leg as high as the knee, or at pleasure to be thrust down 
lower than the calves. These were generally used at the period 
by such as either had their principal occupation or their chief 
pleasure in silvan sports, as they served to protect the legs 
against the rough and tangled thickets into which the pursuit 
of game frequently led them. And these trifling particulars 
complete his external appearance. 

It is not so easy to do justice to the manner in which young 
Glendinning's sotd spoke through his eyes, when ushered so 
suddenly into the company of those whom his earliest educa- 
tion had taught him to treat with awe and reverence. The 
d^ree of embarrassment which his demeanour evinced had 
nothing in it either meanly servile or utterly disconcerted. 
It was no more than became a generous and ingenuous youth 
of a bold spirit, but totally inexperienced, who shotdd for the 
first time be called upon to think and act for himself in such 
society, and imder such disadvantageous circumstances. There 
was not in his carriage a grain either of forwardness or of 
timidity which a friend could have wished away. 

He kneeled and kissed the abbot's hand, then rose, and, 

* [See p. 18 above.] 
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retiring two paoee, bowed respectfully to the cirole azound, 
amiling gently SB he received an encouraging nod from the 
sub-prior, to whom alone he was personally known, and blush- 
ing as he encountered the anxious look of Maiy Avenel, who 
beheld with painful interest the sort of ordeal to which her 
foster-brother was about to be subjected.* Beooyering from the 
transient flurry of spirits into whicdi the encounter of her glanoe 
had thrown him, he stood composedly awaiting till the abbot 
should express his pleasure. 

The ingenuous expression of countenance, noble form, and 
graceful attitude of the young man ftuled not to prepossess in 
his favour the churchmen in whose presence he stood. The 
abbot looked round and exchanged a gracious and approving 
glance with his counsellor, Father Eustace, although probably 
the appointment of a ranger, or bow-bearer, was one in which 
he might have been disposed to proceed without the sub-prior's 
advice, wero it but to show his own free agency. But the good 
mien of the young man now in nomination was such that he 
rather hastened to exchange congratulation on meeting with 
so proper a subject of promotion than to indulge any other 
feeling. Father Eustace enjoyed the pleasure which a well- 
constituted nund derives from seeing a benefit light on a 
deserving object ; for, as he had not seen Halbert since cizcum- 
stances had made so material a change in his manner and 
feelings, he scaroe doubted that the proffered appointment 
would, notwithstanding his mother's uncertainty, suit the 
disposition of a youth who had appeared devoted to woodland 
sports, and a foe alike to sedentary or settled occupation of 
any kind. The refeotioner and kitchener were so well pleased 
with Halbert's prepossessing appearance that they seemed to 
think that the salary, emoluments, and perquisites, the dole, the 
grazing, the gown, and the galligaskins could scarce be better 
bestowed than on the active and graceful figure before them. 

Sir Reroie Shafton, whether from being more deeply engaged 
in his own cogitations or that the subject was unworthy of his 
notice, did not seem to partake of the general feeling of appro- 
bation excited by the young man's presence. He sate with his 
eyes half-shut, and his arms folded, appearing to be wrapped 
in contemplations of a nature deeper than those arising out of 
the scene before him. But» notwithstanding his seeming ab- 
straction and absence of mind, there was a flutter of vanity in 
Sir Piereie's very handsome countenance, an occasional change 
of posture from one striking attitude (or what he conceived to 
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be such) to another, and an occasional stolen glance at the 
female part of the company, to spy how far he succeeded in 
riveting their attention, whidi gave a marked advantage, in com- 
peirison, to the less regular and more harsh features of Hal- 
bert Glendinning^ with their composed, manly, and dehberate 
expression of mental fortitude. 

Of the females belonging to the family of Glendeaig, the 
miller's daughter alone had her mind sufficiently at leisure to 
admire, from time to time, the graceful attitudes of Sir Piercie 
Sbaf ton ; for both Mary Avenel and Dame Glendinning were 
waiting in anxiety and apprehension the answer which Halbert 
was to return to the abbot's proposal, and fearfully anticipating 
the consequences of his probable refusal. The conduct of his 
brother Edward, for a lad constitutionally shy, respectful, 
and even timid, was at once affectionate and noble. This 
younger son of Dame Elspeth had stood unnoticed in a comer, 
after the abbot, at the request of the sub-prior, had honoured 
him with some passing notice, and asked him a few common- 
place questions about his progress in Donatus, and in the 
Pr(ympt/uarvum ParvuLorvmy without waiting for the answers. 
From his comer he now glided round to his brother's side, 
and keeping a little behind him, slid his right hand into the 
huzitsman's left, and by a gentle pressure, which Halbert 
instantly and aidently returned, expressed at once his interest 
in his situation and his resolution to share his fate. 

The group was thus arranged when, after the pause of two or 
three minutes, which he employed in slowly sipping his cup of 
wine, in order that he might enter on his proposal with due and 
deliberate dignity, the abbot at length expressed himself thus : 

'My son, we, your lawful superior, and the abbot, under 
God's favour, of the community of St. Mary's, have heard of 
your manifold good gifts — a-hem-— especially touching wood- 
craft, and the huntsman-like fashion in whidi you strike your 
game, truly and as a yeoman should, not abusing Heaven's 
good benefits by spoiling the flesh, as is too often seen in care- 
less rangers — arhem.' He made here a pause, but observing 
that Glendinning only replied to his compliment by a bow, he 
proceeded — ' My son, we commend your modesty ; nevertheless, 
we will that thou shouldst speak freely to us touching that 
which we have premeditated for thine advancement, meaning 
to confer on thee the office of bow-bearer and ranger, as well 
over the chases and forests wherein our house hath privilege 
by the gifts of pious kings and nobles, whose souls now enjoy 
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the fruits of their bounties to the church, as to those which 
belong to us in exclusive right of property and pexpetoity. 
Thy knee, my son, that we may, with our own hand, and 
without loss of time, induct thee into office.' 

'Kneel down,' said the kitchener on the one side; and 
* Kneel down,' said the refectioner on the other. 

But Halbert Glendinning remained standing. 

' Were it to show gratitude and good-will for your reverend 
lordship's noble offer, I could not^' he said, * kneel low enough, 
or remain long enough kneeling. But I may not kneel to take 
investiture of your noble gift, my lord abbots being a man 
determined to seek my fortune otherwise.' 

' How is that, sir f ' said the abbots knitting his brows ; * do 
I hear you speak aright f and do you, a bom vassal of the 
halidome, at the moment when I am destining to you such a 
noble expression of my good-will, propose exchanging my service 
for that of any other 9 ' 

'My lord,' said Halbert Glendinning, 'it grieves me to think 
you hold me capable of undervaluing your gracious offer, or of 
exchanging your service for another. But your noble proffer 
doth but hjEtsten the execution of a determination which I have 
long since formed.' 

'Ay, my son,' said the abbots 'is it indeed sol right early 
have you learned to form resolutions without consulting those 
on whom you naturally depend. But what may it be, this 
sagacious resolution, if I may so far pray you Y ' 

' To yield up to my brother and motJier,' answered Halbert, 
' mine interest in the fief of Glendearg, lately possessed by my 
father, Simon Glendinning ; and having prayed your lordship to 
be the same kind and generous master to them that your pre- 
decessors, the venerable abbots of St. Mary's, have been to my 
fathers in time past — for myself, I am determined to seek my 
fortune where I may best find it.' 

Dame Glendinning here ventured, emboldened by maternal 
anxiety, to break silence with an exclamation of ' my son ! ' 
Edward, clinging to his brother's side, half-spoke, haif-whispered 
a similar ejaculation of ' Brother ! brother ! ' 

The sub-prior took up the matter in a tone of grave repre- 
hension, which, as he conceived, the interest he had eJways taken 
in the family of Glendearg required at his hand. 

' Wilful young man,' he said, ' what folly can urge thee to 
push back the hcmd that is stretched out to aid thee f What 
visionary aim hast thou before thee, that can compensate for the 
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decent and sufficient independence which thou art now rejecting 
with acorn f ' 

* Four marks by the year, duly and truly,' said the kitchener. 
' CoVs grass, doublet, and galligaskins,' responded the re- 

fectioner. 

'Peace^ my brethren,' said the sub-prior; 'and may it 
please your lordship, venerable father, upon my petition, to 
allow this headstrong youth a day for consideration, and it 
shall be my part so to indoctrinate him as to conyince him 
what is due on this occasion to your lordship, and to his family, 
and to himself.' 

< Your kindness, reverend father,' said the youth, * craves my 
dearest thanks ; it is the continuance of a long train of bene- 
volence towards me, for which I give you my gratitude, for I 
have nothing else to o£fer. It is my mishap, not your fault, 
that your intentions have been frustrated. But my present 
resolution is fixed and unalterable. I cannot accept the generous 
offer of the lord abbot ; my fate calls me elsewhere, to scenes 
where I shall end it or mend it.' 

' By Our Lady,' said the abbot, ' I think the youth be mad 
indeed; or that you, Sir Piercie, judged of him most truly, 
when you prophesied that he would prove unfit for the promo- 
tion we designed him. It may be you knew something of this 
wayward humour before?' 

* By the mass, not I,' answered Sir Piercie Shafton, with his 
usual indifference. 'I but judged of him by his birth and 
breeding ; for seldom doth a good hawk come out of a kite's egg.' 

' Thou art thyself a kite, and kestrel to boot,' replied Halbert 
Glendinning, without a moment's hesitation. 

' This in our presence, and to a man of worship ! ' said the 
abbots the blood rushing to his face. 

' Yes, my lord,' answered the youth ; ' even in your presence 
I return to this gay man's face the causeless dishonour which 
he has flung on my name. My brave &ther, who fell in the 
cause of his country, demands that justice at the hands of his 
8onl' 

< Unmannered boy 1 ' said the abbot. 

'Nay, my good lord,' said the knight, 'praying pardon for 
the coarse interruption, let me entreat you not to be wroth with 
this rustical. Credit me, the north wind shall as soon puff one 
of your rocks from its basis, as aught which I hold so slight and 
inconsiderate as the churlish speech of an untaught churl shall 
move the spleen of Piercie Shafton.' 
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'Proud as you are, mr knighV Baid Halbert^ ^in your 
imagined superiority, be not too confident th&t you cannot be 
moved.' 

' Faith, by nothing that thou canst urge,' said Sir Piercie. 

'Enowest thou then this token T said young Glendinning, 
offering to him the silver bodkin which he had received from, 
the White Lady. 

Never was such an instant change, from the most con- 
temptuous serenity to the most furious state of passion, as 
that which Sir Piercie Shafton exhibited. It was the difference 
between a cannon lying quiet in its embrasure and the same 
gun when touched by tiie linstock. He started up^ every limb 
quivering with rage, and his features ao inflamed and agitated 
by passion that he more resembled a demoniac than a man 
under the regulation of reason. He clenched both his fists, and, 
thrusting them forward, offered them furiously at the face of 
Glendinning, who was even himself startled at the frantic state 
of excitation which his action had occasioned. The next moment 
he withdrew them, struck his open palm against his own fore- 
head, and rushed out of the room in a state of indescribable 
agitation. The whole matter had been so sudden that no 
person present had time to interfere. 

When Sir Piercie Shafton had left the apartment, there was 
a moment's pause of astonishment, and then a general demand 
that Halbert Qlendinning should instantly explain by what 
means he had produced such a violent change in the deportment 
of the English cavalier. 

' I did nought to him,' answered Halbert Glendinning, * but 
what you all saw. Am I to answer for his fantastic freaks of 
humour Y ' 

*Boy,' said the abbot, in his most authoritative manner, 
'these subterfuges shall not avaU thee. This is not a man 
to be driven from his temperament without some sufficient 
cause. That cause was given by thee, and must have been 
known to thee. I command thee, as thou wilt save thyself 
from worse measure, to explain to me by what means thou 
hast moved our friend thus. We choose not that our 
vassals shall drive our guests mad in our very presence, and 
we remain ignorant of the means whereby that purpose is 
effected.' 

' So may it please your reverence, I did but show him this 
token,' said Halbert Glendinning, delivering it at the same time 
to the abbot, who looked at it with much attention, and then. 
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shaking his head, gravely deliyered it to the sub-prior, without 
speaking a word. 

Father Eustace looked at the mysterious token with some 
attention ; and then addressing Halbert in a stem and severe 
Toioe, said, * Young man, if thou wouldst not have us suspect 
tiiee of some strange double-dealing in this matter, let tis in- 
stantly know whence thou hadst this token, and how it possesses 
an influence on Sir Piercie ShaftonT 

It would have been extremely difficult for Halbert, thus hard 
pressed, to have either evaded or answered so puzzling a ques- 
tion. To have avowed the truth mighty in those times, have 
occasioned his being burnt at a stake, although in ours his 
confession would have only gained for him the credit of a liar 
beyond all rational credibility. He was fortunately relieved by 
the return of Sir Piercie Shafton himself, whose ear caught, as 
he entered, the sound of the sub-prior's question. 

Without waiting until Halbert Glendinning replied, he came 
forward, whispering to him as he passed, * Be secret ; iiiou shalt 
have the satisfaction thou hast dared to seek for.' 

When he returned to his place, there were stiU marks of dis- 
composure on his brow ; but, becoming apparently collected and 
calm, he looked around him, and apolo^sed for the indecorum 
of which he had been guilty, which he ascribed to sudden and 
severe indisposition. All were silent^ and looked on each other 
with some surprise. 

The lord abbot gave orders for all to retire from the apart- 
ment, save himself, Sir Piercie Shafton, and the sub-prior. 
'And have an eye,' he added, 'on that bold youth, that he 
escape not ; for if he hath practised by charm, or otherwise, on 
the health of our worshipful guest^ I swear by the alb and mitre 
which I wear that his punishment shall be most exemplary.' 

' My lord and venerable father,' said Halbert, bowing respect- 
fully, * fear not but that I will abide my doom. I think you 
will best learn from the worshipful knight himself what is the 
cause of his distempeiature, and how slight my share in it has 
been.' 

' Be assured,' said the knight, without looking up, however, 
while he spoke, * I will satisfy the lord abbot.' 

With these words the company retired, and with them young 
Glendinning. 

When the abbots the sub-prior, and the English knight were 
left alone, Father Eustace, contrary to his custom, could not 
help speaking the first ' Expound imto us, noble sir,' he said, 
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' by what mysteriouB meauB the production of this aimple toy 
oould 80 far move your spirit^ and overoome your patience, after 
you had shown yourself proof to all the provocation offered by 
this self-flufiGlcient and singular youth.' 

The knight took the silver bodkin from the good &ther^8 
hand, looked at it with great composure, and, having examined 
it all over, returned it to the sub-prior, saying at the same time, 
'In truth, venerable father, I cannot but marvel that the wiadom 
implied alike in your silver hairs and in your eminent rank 
should, like a babbling hound — excuse the similitude— open thus 
loudly on a false scent. I were, indeed, more slight to be 
moved than the leaves of the aspen-tree, which wag at the least 
breath of heaven, could I be touched by such a trifle as this, 
which in no way concerns me more than if the same quantity 
of silver were stricken into so many groats. Truth is, that 
from my youth upward I have been subjected to such a malady 
as you saw me visited with even now — a cruel and searching 
pain, which goeth through nerve and bone, even as a. good 
brand in the hands of a brave soldier sheers through limb and 
sinew ; but it passes away speedily, as you yourselves may judge.' 

' Still,' said the sub-prior, ' this will not account for the youth 
offering to you this piece of silver, as a token by which you 
were to understand something, and, as we must needs con- 
jecture, something disagreeable.' 

'Your reverence is to conjecture what you will,' said Sir 
Piercie; 'but I cannot pretend to lay your judgment on the 
right scent when I see it at fault. I hope I am not liable to 
be called upon to accoimt for the foolish actions of a malapert 
boyr 

' Assuredly,' said the sub-prior, ' we shall prosecute no inquiiy 
which is disagreeable to our guest. Nevertheless,' said he, look- 
ing to his superior, ' this chance may, in some sort, alter the 
plan your lordship had formed for your worshipful guest's resi- 
dence for a brief term in this tower, as a place alike of secrecy 
and of security ; both of which, in the terms which we now stand 
on with England, are circumstances to be desired.' 

' In truth,' said the abbot, ' and the doubt is well thought 
on, were it as well removed ; for I scarce know in the hali- 
dome so fitting a place of refuge, yet see I not how to recom- 
mend it to our worshipful guest, considering the unrestrained 
petulance of this headstrong youth.' 

'Tush ! reverend sirs, what would you make of me f ' said 
Sir Piercie Shafton. 'I protest^ by mine honour, I would 
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ctbide in this house were I to choose. What 1 I take no exoep- 
-tions at the youth for showing a flash of spirit, though the spark 
may light on nune own head. I honour the lad for it. I pro- 
test I will abide here, and he shall eld me in striking down a 
deer. I must needs be friends with him, an he be such a shot ; 
and we will speedily send down to my lord abbot a huck of 
the first head, killed so artificially as shall satisfy even the 
reverend kitchener.' 

This was said with such apparent ease and good-humour 
that the abbot made no farther observation on what had 
passed, but proceeded to acquaint his guest with the details of 
furniture, hangings, provisions, and so forth which he proposed 
to send up to the Tower of Glendeaig for his accommodation. 
This discourse, seasoned with a cup or two of wine, served to 
prolong the time imtil the reverend abbot ordered his cavalcade 
to prepare for their return to the monastery. 

'As we have,' he said, 'in the course of this ova toilsome 
journey, lost our meridian, indulgence shall be given to those 
of our attendants who shall, from veiy weariness, be unable to 
attend the duty at prime, and this by way of miseriooid • or 
indtdgerUia.' 

Having benevolently intimated a boon to his faithful fol- 
lowers which he probably judged would be far from imaccept- 
able, the good abbots seeing all ready for his journey, bestowed 
his blessing on the assembled household ; gave his hand to be 
kissed by Dame Glendinning, himself kissed the cheek of Maiy 
Avenel, and even of the miller's maiden, when they approached 
to render him the same homage ; commanded Halbert to rule 
his temper, and to be aiding and obedient in all things to the 
English knight ; admonished Edward to be disciptUus impiger 
(Uque ttremms ; then took a courteous farewell of Sir Piercie 
Shafton, advising him to lie dose, for fear of the English 
Borderers, who might be employed to kidnap him ; and having 
dischaiged these various offices of courtesy, moved forth to the 
courtyiud, followed by the whole establishment. Here, with a 
heavy sigh approaching to a groan, the venerable father heaved 
himself upon his palfrey, whose dark purple housings swept 
the ground ; and, greatly comforted that the discretion of the 
animal's pace would be no longer disturbed by the gambadoes 
of Sir Piercie and his prancing war-horse, he set forth at a sober 
and steady trot upon his return to the monastexy. 

When the sub-prior had mounted to accompany his 

* See Note 1«. 
X 12 
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principal, his eje flcmght out Halberti irho, partly hidden by a 
projection of the outward wall of the court, stood apart fiom, 
and gasdng upon, the departing cavalcade and the group which 
aasembled around them. Unaatisfied with the ezplanatioa he 
had reoeiyed concerning the mysteriouB transaction of the 
silver bodkin, yet interesting himself in the youth, of whose 
character he had formed a ftivourable idea, the worthy monk 
resolved to take an early opportunity of investigating that 
matter. In the meanwlule, he looked upon Halbert with a 
serious and warning aspect, and held up his finger to him aa he 
signed farewell. He then joined the rest of the churchmen, 
and followed his superior down the valley. 



CHAPTER XX 

I hope yoall fare me cause to think you noble^ 
And do me right with your sword, sir, as beoomes 
One ffentleman of honour to another ; 
All tiois is fiur, sir— let us make no days on't, 
111 lead your way. 

Love*8 IHlgrvmage. 

Thb look and sign of warning which the sub-prior gave to 
Halbert Glendinmng as they parted went to hiis heart; for, 
although he had prd&ted much less than Edward by the good 
man's instructions, he had a sincere reverence for his person ; 
and even the short time he had for deliberation tended to show 
him he was embarked in a perilous adventure. The nature of 
the provocation which he had given to Sir Pieroie Shafton he 
could not even conjecture ; but he saw that it was of a mortal 
quality, and he was now to abide the consequences. 

That he might not force these consequences forward by any 
premature renewal of their quarrel, he resolved to walk apart 
for an hour, and consider on what terms he was to meet this 
haughty foreigner. The time seemed propitious for his doing 
so without having the appearance of wilfully shunning the 
stranger, as all the membcors of the little household were disr 
persing, either to perf onn such tasks as had been intexrupted 
by the arrival of the dignitaries, or to put in order what had 
been deranged by their visit. 

Leaving the tower, therefore, and descending, unobserved, 
as he thought, the knoll on which it stood, Halbert gained the 
little piece of level ground which extended betwixt the descent 
of the hill and the first sweep made by the brook after washing 
the foot of the eminence on which the tower was situated, 
where a few straggling birch and oak trees served to secure 
him from observation. But scarcely had he reached the spot 
when he was surprised to feel a smart tap upon the shoulder, 
and, turning aroimd, he perceived he had been closely followed 
by Sir Piercie Shaf ton. 
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When, whether from our state of animal spirits, want of 
confidence in the justice of our cause, or any other motive, oar 
own courage happens to be in a wavering condition, nothing 
tends so much altogether to disconcert us as a great appearance 
of promptitude on the part of our antagonist. Halbert Glen- 
dinning, both morally and constitutionally intrepid, was nevei^ 
theless somewhat troubled at seeing the stranger, whose resent- 
ment he had provoked, appear at once before him, and with 
an aspect which boded hostility. But, though his heart might 
beat somewhat thicker, he was too highngpirited to exhibit any- 
external signs of emotion. 'What is your pleasure, Sir Piercief' 
he said to the English knight, enduring without apparent dis- 
composure all the terrors which his antagonist had summoned 
into his aspect. 

'What is my pleasure?' answered Sir Piercie; 'a goodly 
question, after the part you have acted towards me 1 Toung 
man, I know not what infatuation has led thee to place thyself 
in direct and insolent opposition to one who is a guest of thy 
liege lord the abbot, and who, even from the courtesy due to 
thy mother's roof, had a right to remain there without meeting 
insidt. Neither do I ask, or care, by what means thou hast 
become possessed of the fatal secret by which thou hast dared 
to offer me open shame. But I must now tell thee that the 
possession of it hath cost thee thy lif&' 

' Not, I trust, if my hand and sword can defend it,' replied 
Halbert, boldly. 

' True,' said the Englishman; ' I mean not to deprive thee ci 
thy fair chance of self -def ence. I am only sony to think that, 
young and country-bred as thou art, it can but little avail thee. 
But thou must be well aware that in this quarrel I shall use 
no terms of quarter.' 

* Rely on it, proud man,' answered the youth, ' that I shall 
ask none ; and although thou speakest as if I lay already at 
thy feet, trust me that, as I am determined never to ask thy 
mercy, so I am not fearful of needing it.' 

' Thou wilt, then,' said the knight, 'do nothing to avert the 
certain fate which thou hast provoked with such wantonness 1' 

'And how were that to be purchased?' replied Halbert 
Glendinning, more with the wish of obtaining some farther 
insight into the terms on which he stood witih this stranger 
than to make him the submission which he might require. 

' Explain to me instantly,' said Sir Piercie, ' without equivo- 
cation or delay, by what means thou wert enabled to wound my 
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hcmonr so deeply; and shouldst thou point out to me by bo 
doing an enemy more worthy of my resentment^ I will permit 
thine own obscure insignificanoe to draw a veil over thine 
insolence.' 

'This is too high a flight,' said Glendinning, fiercely, 'for 
thine own presumption to soar without being checked. Thou 
hast come to my father's house, as well as I can guess, a fugitive 
and an exile, and thy first greeting to its inhabitants has been 
that of contempt and injury. By what means I have been able 
to retort that contempt, let thine own conscience tell thee. 
Enough for me that I stand on the privilege of a free Scotchman, 
and will brook no insult unretumed and no injuiy unrequited.' 

' It is well, then,' said Sir Pierde Shafton ; * we will dispute 
this matter to-morrow morning with our swords. Let the time 
be daybreak, and do thou assign the place. We will go forth 
as if to strike a deer.' 

* Content^' replied Halbert Glendinning ; * I will guide thee 
to a spot where an hundred men might fight and fcdl without 
any chance of interruption.' 

* It is well,' answered Sir Piercie Shafton. * Here then we 
part. Many will say that, in thus indulging the right of a 
gentleman to the son of a clod-breaking peasant^ I derogate 
from my sphere, even as the blessed sun would derogate should 
he condescend to compare and match his golden beams with the 
twinkle of a pale, blinking, expiring, gross-fed taper. But no 
ooiuddeistion of lank shaU pwyent my ayenging the insult thou 
hast ofiered me. We bear a smooth face, observe me, sir villagio, 
before the worshipful inmates of yonder cabin, and to-morrow 
we try conclusions with our swords.' So saying, he turned away 
towards the tower. 

It may not be unworthy of notice, that in the last speech 
only had Sir Pierde used some of those flowers of rhetoric 
which characterised the usual style of his conversation. 
Apparently, a sense of wounded honour, and the deep desire of 
▼indicating his injured feelings, had proved too strong for the 
fantastic affectation of his acquired habits. Indeed, such is 
usually the influence of energy of mind, when called forth and 
exerted, that Sir Pierde Shafton had never appeared in the 
eyes of his youthful antagonist half so much deserving of esteem 
and respect as in this brief dialogue, by which they exchanged 
mutual defiance. As he followed him slowly to the tower, he 
could not help thinking to himself that^ had the English knight 
always displayed this superior tone of bearing and feeling, he 
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wotdd not probably haye felt so eameBtly disposed to take 
offence at his hand. Mortal offence, however, had been ex- 
changed, and the matter was to be put to mortal arbitrement. 

The family met at the evening meal, when Sir PierdeShaftoQ 
extended the benignity of his countenance and the graces of 
his conversation hx more generally over the party than he 
had hitherto condescended to da The greater part of his atten- 
tion was, of course, still engrossed by his divine and inimitable 
Discretion, as he chose to tenn Mary Avenel ; but^ never- 
theless, there were interjectional flourishes to the Maid of the 
Mill, under the tide of CSomely Damsel, and to the dame, under 
that of Worthy Matron. Nay, lest he should fail to excite 
their admiration by the graces of his rhetoric, he generously, and 
without solicitation, added those of his voice ; and after regretr 
ting bitterly the absence of his viol-de-gamba, he regaled them 
with a song, 'which,' said he, Hhe inimitable Astrophel, whom 
mortals call Philip Sidney, composed in the nonage of his muse, 
to show the world what they are to expect from his riper yean^ 
and which will one day see the light in that not-to-be-paralleled 
perfection of human wit which he has addressed to his sister, 
the matchless Parthenope, whom men call Countess of Pem- 
broke; a work,' he continued, 'whereof his friendship hath 
permitted me, though imworthy, to be an occasional piurtaker, 
and whereof I may well say that the deep afflictive ttJe which 
awakeneth our sorrows is so relieved with brilliant similitudes, 
dulcet descriptions, pleasant poems, and engaging interludes 
that they seem as the stars of the flimament beautifying the 
dusky robe of night. And though I wot well how much the 
lovely and quaint language will suffer by my widowed voice — 
widowed in that it is no longer matched by my beloved viol-de- 
gamba — ^I will essay to give you a taste of the ravishing sweet- 
ness of the poesy of the un-to-be-imitated Astrophel.' 

So saying, he' sung without mercy or remoise about five 
hundred verses, of which the two first and the four last may 
suffice for a specimen — 

'What tongue can her perfections tell, 
On whoae each part aU pena may dwell t 

• ■*■•• 

Of whose high praise and praiseflil bliss, 
Goodness the pen. Heaven paper ib ; 
The ink immortal fiune dotn send, 
As I began so I must end.' 

As Sir Piercie Shafton always sung with his eyes half-shut, 
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it was not imtily agreeably to the promise of his poetry, he had 
fairly made an end that^ looking round, he discovered that the 
greater part of his audience had, m the meanwhile, yielded to 
the channs of repose. Maiy Avenel, indeed, from a natural 
sense of politeness, had oontrived to keep awake through all the 
prolixities of the divine Astrophel ; but Mysie was transported 
in dreams back to the dusty atmosphere of her father's mill ; 
Edward himself, who had given his attention for some time, 
had at length fallen fast asleep; and the good dame's nose, 
oould its tones have been put under regulation, might have 
supplied the bass of the lamented viol-de-gamba. Halbert^ 
however, who had no temptation to give way to the charms of 
slumber, remained awake, with his eyes fixed on the songster; 
not that he was better entertained with the words, or more 
ravished with the execution, than the rest of the company, but 
rather because he admired, or perhaps envied, the composiure 
which oould thus spend the evening in interminable madrigals, 
when the next morning was to be devoted to deadly combat. 
Tet it struck his natural acuteness of observation that the eye 
of the gallant cavalier did now and then, furtively as it were, seek 
a glance of his countenance, as if to discover how he was taking 
the exhibition of his antagonist's composure and serenity of mind. 

'He shall read nothing in my countenance,' thought Hal- 
bert^ proudly, ' that can inake him think my indifference less 
than his own.' 

And taking from the shelf a bag full of miscellaneous matters 
collected for the purpose, he began with great industry to dress 
hooks, and had finished half a dozen of flies (we are enabled, for 
the benefit of those who admire the antiquities of the gentle 
art of angling, to state that they were brown hackles) by the 
time that Sir Piercie had arrived at the conclusion of his long- 
winded strophes of the divine Astrophel. So that he also 
testified a magnanimous contempt of that which to-morrow 
should bring forth. 

As it now waxed late, the family of Glendearg separated for 
the evening ; Sir Piercie first saying to the dame that ' Her son 
Albert ' 

' Halbert,' said Elspeth, with emphasis — * Halbert ; after his 
goodsire, Halbert Brydone.' 

* Well, then, I have prayed your son, Halbert^ that we may 
strive to-morrow, with tiie sun's earliness, to wake a stag from 
his lair, that I may see whether he be as prompt at that sport as 
fame bespeaks him.' 
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'Alas ! air,' answered Dame Elspeth, 'he is but too prompt, 
an you talk of promptitude, at anything that has steel at one 
end of it and nuschi^ at the other. But he is at your honour- 
able disposal, and I trust you will teach him how obedience is 
due to our venerable father and lord, the abbots and prevail 
with him to take the bow-bearer's place in fee; for, as the 
two worthy monks said, it will be a great help to a widow 
woman.' 

' Trust me, good dame,' replied Sir Pierde, ' it is my pur- 
pose so to indoctrinate him touching his conduct and bearing 
towards his betters that he shall not lightly depart from the 
reverence due to them. We meet^ then, beneath the birch- 
trees in the plain,' he said, looking to Halbert^ 'so soon as the 
eye of day hath opened its lids.' Halbert answered with a sign 
of acquiescence, and the knight proceeded — ' And now, having 
wished to my fairest Discretion those pleasant dreams which 
wave their pinions around the couch of sleeping beauty, and to 
this comely damsel the bounties of Morpheus, and to all others 
the common good-night, I will crave you leave to depart to mj 
place of rest) though I may say with the poet — 

Ah rest 1 — ^no rest but change of place and posture ; 
Ah sleep ! — ^no sleep but worn-out Nature's swooning ; 
Ah bed ! — no bed but cushion fill'd with stones : 
Rest, sleep, nor bed await not on an exile.' 

With a delicate obeisance he left the room, evading Dame 
Olendinning, who hastened to assure him he would find his 
accommodations for repose much more agreeable than they had 
been the night before, there having been store of warm cover- 
lets and a soft feather-bed sent up from the abbey. But the 
good knight probably thought that the grace and effect of his 
exit would be diminished if he were recsJled from his heroics 
to discuss such sublunary and domestic topics, and therefore 
hastened away without waiting to hear her out. 

' A pleasant gentleman,' said Dame Olendinning ; * but I will 
warrant him an humorous. And sings a sweet song, though 
it is somewhat of the longest. Well, I make mine avow he is 
goodly company. I wonder when he will go away.' 

Having thus expressed her respect for her guest^ not with- 
out intimation that she was heartily tired of bL company, the 
good dame gave the signal for the family to disperse, and laid 
her injunctions on Halbert to attend Sir Pieroie Shafton at day- 
break, as he required. 
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Wben Btretohed on his 'pallet by his bzother^s side, Halbert 
had no snudl oause to envy the sound sleep which instantly 
settled on the eyes of Edwarid, but refused him any share of its 
influence. He saw now too well what the Spirit had darkly 
indicated, that, in granting the boon which he had asked so 
unadvisedly, she had contributed more to his harm than his 
good. He was now sensible, too late, of the various dangers 
and inoonvdhiences with which his dearest fhends were threat- 
ened, alike by his discomfiture or his success in the approaching 
duel. If he fell, he might say personally, 'Oood-night all.' 
But it was not the less certain that he should leave a dreadful 
legacy of distress and embarrassment to his mother and family 
— an anticipation which by no means tended to render the 
front of death, in itself a grisly object^ more agreeable to his 
imagination. The vengeance of the abbot> his oonscience told 
him, was sure to descend on his mother and brother, or could 
only be averted by the generosity of the victor. And Mary 
Avenel — ^he should have shown himself, if he succumbed in the 
present combat, as inefficient in protecting her as he had been 
unnecessarily active in bringing disaster on her, and on the 
house in which she had been protected from infancy. And to 
this view of the case were to be added all those embittered and 
anxious feelings with which the bravest men, even in a better 
or less doubtful quarrel, regard the issue of a dubious conflict^ 
the first time when it has been their fate to engage in an afiair 
of that nature. 

But, however disconsolate the prospect seemed in the event 
of his being conquered, Halbert could expect from victory little 
more than the safety of his own life and the gratification of his 
wounded pride. To his friends — ^to his mother and brother — 
especially to Mary Avenel — the consequences of his triumph 
would be more certain destruction than the oontingency of his 
defeat and death. If the English knight survived, he might in 
courtesy extend his protection to them ; but if he fell, nothing 
was likely to screen them from the vindictive measures which 
the abbot and convent woiQd surely adopt against the violation 
of the peace of the halidome, and the slaughter of a protected 
guest bv one of their own vassals, within whose house they had 
lodged him for shelter. These thoughts, in which neither view 
of the case augured aught short of ruin to his family, and that 
ruin entirely brought on by his own rashness, were thorns in 
Halbert Glendinning's pillow, that deprived his soul of peace 
and his eyes of slumber. 
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There appeared no middle oourse, easing one which was 
marked by degradation, and which, even if he stooped to it» 
was by no means free of danger. He might indeed confess to 
the English knight the strange circimiBtanoes which led to his 
presenting him with that token which the White Lady (in her 
displeasiure, as it now seemed) had given him, that he might 
offer it to Sir Pierde Shafton. But to this avowal his pride 
could not stoop, and reason, who is wonderfully rAdy to be of 
counsel with pride on such occasions, offered many arguments 
to show it would be useless as well as mean so far to d^rade 
himself. ' If I tell a tale so wonderful,' thought he, * shall I not 
either be stigmatised as a liar or punished as a wizard t Were 
Sir Pieroie ^afton generous, noble, and benevolent, as the 
champions of whom we hear in romance, I might indeed gain 
his ear, and, without demeaning myaelf, escape from the ritua. 
tion in which I am placed. But as he is, or at least seems to 
be, self-conceited, arrogant^ vain, and presumptuous, I should 
but humble myself in vain ; and I will not humble myself ! ' 
he said, starting out of bed, grasping to his broadsword, and 
brandishing it in the light of the moon, which streamed through 
the deep niche that served them as a window ; when, to his 
extreme surprise and terror, an aiiy form stood in the moon- 
light, but intercepted not the reflection on the floor. Dimly as 
it was expressed, the sound of the voice soon made him sensible 
he saw the White Lady. 

At no time had her presence seemed so terrific to him ; for 
when he had invoked her, it vras with the expectation of the 
apparition, and the determination to abide the issue. But now 
she had come imcalled, and her presence impressed him with a 
sense of approaching misfortune^ and with the hideous appre- 
hension that he had associated himself with a demon, over 
whose motions he had no control, and of whose powers and 
quality he had no certain knowledge. He remained, therefore, 
in mere terror, gazing on the apparition, which chanted or 
recited in cadence the following lines — 

' He whose heart for vengeance sued, 
Must not shrink from shedding blood ; 
The knot that thou hast tied with word, 
Thou must loose by edge of sword.' 

'Avaunt thee, false Spirit!' said Halbert Glendinning; 'I 
have bought thy advice too dearly already. Begone, in the 
name of God 1 ' 
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The Spirit laughed; and the cold, unnatural sound of her 
laughter had something in it more fearful than the usual 
melancholj tones of her voice. She then replied — 

' Tou have smnmon'd me onoe — ^yon have snnmion'd me twioe, 
And without e'er a sommoDS I come to you thrioe ; 
Unask'd for, nnBued for, you came to my glen ; 
Unsued and unask'di I am with you again.' 

Halhert Glendinning gave way for a moment to terror, and 
called on his brother, ' Edward ! waken — ^waken, for Our Lady's 
sake!' 

Edward awaked accordingly, and asked what he wanted. 

' Look out>' said Halbert — ' look up ! seest thou no one in 
the roomf 

* No, upon my good word,' said Edward, looking out. 

* What 1 seest tibou nothing in the moonshine upon the flow 
therer 

'No, nothing,' answered Edward, 'save thyself, resting on 
thy naked sword. I tell thee, Halbert^ thou shouldst trust 
more to thy spiritual arms, and less to those of steel and iron. 
For this many a night hast thou started and moaned, and cried 
out of fighting, and of spectres, and of goblins : thy sleep hath 
not refroshed thee, thy waking hath been a dream. Credit 
me, dear Halbert, say the pater and credo, resign thyself to 
the protection of God, and thou wilt sleep sound and wake in 
comfort.' 

' It may be,' said Halbert^ slowly, and having his eye still 
bent on the female form which to him seemed distinctly visible 
— ' it may be. But tell me, dear Edward, seest thou no one on 
the chamber floor but me f ' 

' No one,' answered Edward, raising himself on his elbow ; 
* dear brother, lay aside thy weapon, say thy prayers, and lay 
thee down to rest.' 

While he thus spoke, the Spirit smiled at Halbert as if in 
scorn ; her wan cheek faded in the wan moonlight even before 
the smile had passed away, and Halbert himself no longer 
beheld the vision to which he had so anxiously solicited his 
brother's attention. * May God preserve my wits 1 ' he said, as, 
laying aside his weapon, he again threw himself on his bed. 

'Amenl my dearest brother,' answered Edward; *but we 
must not provoke that Heaven in our wantonness which we 
invoke in our misery. Be not angiy with me, my dear brother: 
I know not why you have totcdly of late estranged yourself 
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from me. It is tme, I am neither so athletic in body nor so 
alert in courage as you have been from your infancy ; yet, till 
lately, you have not absolutely cast off my society. BeUeve 
me, I have wept in secret, though I forbore to intrude myself 
on your privacy. The time has been when you held me not so 
cheap ; and when, if I could not follow the game so closely, or 
mark it so truly, as you, I could fill up our interval of pastime 
with pleasant tales of the olden times, which I had read or 
heard, and which excited eren your attention as we sate and 
ate our provision by some pleasant spring; but now I have, 
though I know not why, lost thy regard and affection. Nay, 
toss not thy anns about thee thus wildly,' said the younger 
brother ; ' from thy strange dreams, I fear some touch of fever 
hath affected thy blood ; let me dntw closer around thee thy 
mantle.' 

'Forbear,' said Halbert; 'your care is needless — ^your cooti- 
plaints are without reason — ^your fears on my account are in 
vain.' 

' Nay, but hear me, brother,' said Edward. * Tour speech in 
sleep, and now even your waking dreams, are of beings which 
belong not to this world, or to our race. Our good Father 
Eustace says that^ howbeit we may not do well to receive all 
idle tales of goblins and spectres, yet there is warrant from 
Holy Scripture to believe that the fiends haunt waste and 
solitary places ; and that those who frequent such wildernesses 
alone are the prey, or the sporty of these wandering demons. 
And therefore I pray thee, brother, let me go with you when 
you go next up the glen, where, as you wdl know, there be 
places of evil reputation. Thou oarest not for my escort ; but, 
Halbert, such dangers are more safely encountered by the wise 
in judgment than by the bold in bosom ; and though I have 
small cause to boast of my own wisdom, yet I have tiiat which 
ariseth from the written Imowledge of elder times.' 

There was a moment during this discourse when Halbert 
had wellnigh come to the resolution of disburdening his own 
breast by entrusting Edward with all that weighed upon it. 
But when his brother reminded him that this was the morning 
of a high holiday, and that^ setting aside all other business or 
pleasure, he ought to go to the monastery and shrive himself 
before Father Eustace, who would that day occupy the con- 
fessional, pride stepped in and confirmed his wavering resolu- 
tion. ' I will not avow,' he thought, * a tale so extraordinary, 
that I may be considered as an impostor or something worse : I 
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will not fly from this "Rngliahman, whoBo arm and sword may 
be no better than my own. My fathers have faced his betters, 
were he as much distinguished in battle as he is by his quaint 
discourse.' 

Pride, which has been said to save man, and woman to^ 
from falling, has yet a stronger influence on the mind when it 
embraces the cause of passion, and seldom fails to render it 
yictorious over conscience and reason. Halbert once deter- 
mined, though not to the better oourse, at length slept soundly, 
and was only awakened by the dawn of day. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Indifferent, but indifferent— pshaw, he doth it not 
Like one who ia his cnft's mAster— ne'ertheleae 
I have seen a down oonfer a bloody ooxoomb 
On one who was a master of defence. 

OldPiaif. 

With the firat grey peep of dawn, Halbert Glendinning aroae 
and hastened to dress hiinself, girded on his weapon, and took 
a cross-bow in his hand, as if his usual sport had been his sole 
object. He groped his way down the dark and winding stair- 
case, and undid with as little noise as possible the fastenings 
of the inner door, and of the exterior iron grate. At length he 
stood free in the courtyard, and looking up to the tower, saw a 
signal made with a handkerchief from the window. Nothing 
doubting that it was his antagonist, he paused expecting him. 
But it was Mary Avenel, who glided like a spirit from under 
the low and rugged portal. 

Hal1)ert was much surprised, and felt, he knew not why, 
like one caught in the act of a meditated trespass. The pre- 
sence of Maj^ Ayenel had till that moment never given him 
pain. She spoke, too, in a tone where sorrow seemed to mingle 
with reproach, while she asked him with emphasis, ' What he 
was about to dot' 

He showed his cross-bow, and was about to express the pre- 
text he had meditated, when Mary interrupted him. 

' Not BO) Halbert ; that evasion were unworthy of one whose 
word has hitherto been truth. Tou meditate not the destruc- 
tion of the deer : your hand and your heart are aimed at other 
game — ^you seek to do battle with this stranger.' 

' And wherefore should I quarrel with our guest f ' answered 
Halbert, blushing deeply. 

' There are, indeed, many reasons why you should not>' replied 
the maiden, 'nor is there one of avail wherefore you should; 
yet, nevertheless, such a quarrel you are now searching after.' 
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'^Why should you suppose so, Mary?' said Halbert^ en- 
deavouring to hide his conscious ptuipose ; ' he is my moUier's 
gueet ; he is protected by the abbot and the community, who 
are our masters; he is of high degree also; and wherefore 
sihoTild you think that I can, or dare, resent a hasty word, which 
lie has perchance thrown out against me more from the wanton- 
ness of his wit than the purpose of his heart f ' 

' Alas 1 ' answered the maiden, ' the very asking that question 
puts your resolution beyond a doubt. Since your cMldhood 
you. were ever daring, seeking danger rather than avoiding it> 
delighting in whatever had the air of adventure and of courage ; 
and it is not from fear that you will now blench from your pur- 
pose. O let it then be from pity ! — ^from pity, Halbert, to your 
aged mother, whom your death or victory will alike deprive of 
the comfort and stay of her age.' 

* She has my brother Edward,' said Halbext^ turning suddenly 
from her. 

'She has indeed,' said Mary Avenel, 'the cahn, the noble- 
minded, the considerate Edward, who has thy courage, Halbert, 
without thy fiery rashness, thy generous spirit, with more of 
reason to guide it. He would not have heard his mother, would 
not have heard his adopted sister, beseech him in vain not to 
ruin himself, and tear up their future hopes of happiness and 
protection.' 

Halbert's heart swelled as he replied to this reproach, * Well 
— what avails it speaking t You have him that is better than 
me, wiser, more considerate, braver for aught that I know : you 
are provided with a protector, and need care no more for me.' 

Again he turned to depcurt^ but Mary Avenel laid her hand 
on his arm so gently that he scarce felt her hold, yet felt that 
it was impossible for him to strike it off. There he stood, one 
foot advanced to leave the courtyard, but so little determined 
on departure that he resembled a traveller arrested by the 
spell of a magician, and imable either to quit the attitude of 
motion or to proceed on his course. 

Mary Avenel availed herself of his state of suspense. ' Hear 
me,' she said — ' hear me, Halbert I I am an orphan, and even 
Heaven hears the orphan. I have been the companion of your 
infancy, and if you will not hear me for an instant^ from whom 
may Mary Avenel claim so poor a boon 1 ' 

' I hear you,' said Halbert Glendinning, ' but be brief, dear 
Mary ; you mistake the nature of my business : it is but a 
morning of summer sport which we propose.' 
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'Saynot thus,' said the maiden, intemiptiiig him — 'say not 
thus to me ; others thou mayst deceive, but me thou canst not 
There has been that in me from the earliest youth which fraud 
flies from, and which imposture cannot deceive. For what fate 
has given me such a power I know not ; but, bred an ignorant 
maiden in this sequestered valley, mine eyes can too often see 
what man would most willingly hide. I can judge of the dark 
purpose, though it is hid under the smiling brow, and a glance 
of t^e eye says more to me than oaths and protestations do to 
others.' 

'Then,' said Halbert, 'if thou canst so read the human 
hearty say, dear Mary, what dost thou see in mine f tell me 
that--say that what thou seest — ^what thou readest in this 
bosom, does not o£Eend thee — say but that, and thou shalt be 
the guide of my actions, and mould me now and henceforward 
to honour or to dishonour at thy own free will 1 ' 

Mary Avenel became first red and then deadly pale as 
Halbert Olendinning spoke. But when, turning round at the 
close of his address, he took her hand, die gently withdrew it> 
and replied, ' I cannot read the hearty Halbert, and I would 
not of my will know anght of yours, save what beseems us 
both; I only can judge of sigpis, words, and actions of little 
outward import more truly than those around me, as my eyes, 
thou knowest> have seen objects not presented to those of 
others.' 

'Let them gaze then on one whom they shall never see 
more,' said Halbert^ once more turning from her, and rushing 
out of the courtyard without again looking back. 

Mazy Avenel gave a faint scream, and clasped both her hands 
firmly on her forehead and eyes. She had been a minute in 
this attitude when she was thus greeted by a voice from be- 
hind : ' Generously done, my most clement Discretion, to hide 
those brilliant eyes from the far inferior beams which even 
now begin to gild the eastern horizon. Certes, peril there 
were that Phoebus, outshone in splendour, might in very shame- 
facedness turn back his car, and rather leave the world in 
darkness than incur the disgrace of such an encounter. Credit 
me, lovely Discretion ' 

But as Sir Pieroie Shaf ton (the reader will readily set down 
these flowers of eloquence to the proper owner) attempted to 
take Mary Avenel's hand, in order to proceed in his speech, she 
shook him abruptly ofi^, and regarding him with an eye whioh 
evinced terror and agitation, rushed past him into the tower. 
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The knight stood looking after her with a oountenanoe in 
iRrhich contempt was strongly mingled with mortification. ' By 
my knighthood ! * he ejaculated^ ' I have thrown away upon 
tluB rude rustic Phidele a speech which the proudest beauty at 
the court of Felicia — so let me call the Elysium from which I 
am banished — ^might haye termed the very matins of Cupid. 
Hard and inexorable was the fate that sent thee thither, Piercie 
Shaf ton, to waste thy wit upon country wenches luid thy 
valour upon hobnailed downs 1 But that insult — that af&ont 
— ^had it been ofiered to me by the lowest plebeian, he must 
have died for it by my hand, in respect the enormity of the 
offence doth cotmteryau the inequality of him by whom it was 
given. I trust I shall find this clownish roisterer not less will- 
ing to deal in blows than in taimts.' 

While he held this converBation with himself, Sir Piercie 
Shafton was hastening to the little tuft of birch-trees which 
had been assigned as the place of meeting. He greeted his 
antagonist witi^ a courtly salutation, followed by this comment- 
ary : ' I pray you to obeerre that I doff my hat to you, though 
so much my inferior in rank, without derogation on my part, 
inasmuch as my having so far honoured you in receiving and 
admitting your defiance doth, in the judgment of the best 
martialists, in some sort^ and for the time, raise you to a level 
with me — an honour which you may and ought to accoimt 
cheaply purchased even with the loss of your life, if such 
should chance to be the issue of this duello.' 

* For which condescension,' said Halbert, * I have to thank 
the token which I presented to you.' 

The knight changed colour, and grinded his teeth with rage. 
^Draw your weapon 1 ' said he to Glendinning. 

' Not in this spot^' answered the yputh ; ' we should be liable 
to interruption. Follow me, and I will bring you to a place 
where we shall encoimtor no such risk.' 

He proceeded to walk up the glen, resolving that their place 
of combat should be in the entrance of the Gonie-nan-Shian ; 
both because the spot^ lying under the reputation of being 
haunted, was very little frequented, and also because he re- 
garded it as a place which to him might be termed fated, and 
which he therefore resolved should witness his death or victory. 

They walked up the glen for some time in silence, like 
honourable enemies who did not wish to contend with words, 
and who had nothing friendly to exchange with each other. 
Silence, however, was always an irksome state with Sir Piercie, 

X 13 
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and, moreoyer, his anger was usually a hasty and Bhoit-lived 
passion. As, therefore, he went forth, in his own idea, in all 
loTe and honour towards his antagonist, he saw not any cause 
for submitting longer to the painful restraint of positive silence. 
He began by complimenting Halbert on the alert activity with 
which he surmounted the obstacles and impediments of the 
way. 

* Trust me,' said he, * worthy rustic, we have not a lighter 
or a firmer step in our courtlike reyds, and if duly set forth 
by a silk hose, and trained unto that stately exercise, your 1^ 
would make an indifferent good show in a payin or a galliard. 
And I doubt nothing,' he added, ' that you haye ayailed your- 
self of some opportunity to improye yourself in the art of fence, 
which is more akin than dancing to our present purpose f ' 

' I know nothing more of fencing,' said Halbert^ * than hath 
been taught me by an old shepherd of ours called Martin, and 
at whiles a lesson from Christie of the Olinthill ; for the rest» I 
must trust to good sword, strong arm, and sound heart.' 

* Marry and I am glad of it^ young Audacity — I will call joa. 
my Audacity, and you may call me your Condescension, while 
we are on these terms of unnatural equality — I am glad of your 
ignorance with all my heart. For we martialists proportion 
the punishments which we inflict upon our opposites to the 
length and hasard of the efforts wherewith they oppose them- 
selyes to us. And I see not why you, being but a tyro, may 
not be held sufficiently punished for your outrecuidance and 
oigillous presumption by the loss of an ear, an eye, or eyen of 
a finger, accompanied by some flesh-wound of depth and seyerity, 
suited to your error ; whereas, had you been able to stand more 
effectually on your defence, I see not how less than your life 
could haye atoned sufficiently for your presumption.' 

'Now, by God and Our Lady,' said Halbert, unable any 
longer to restrain himself, ' thou art thyself oyer-presumptuousy 
who speakest thus daringly of the issue of a combat which is 
not yet eyen begun. Are you a god, that you already dispose 
of my life and limbs f or are you a judge in the justice air, 
telling, at your ease and without risk, how the head and 
quarters of a condemned criminal are to be dispoeed of f ' 

* Not so, thou whom I haye well permitted to call thyself 
my Audacity ! I, thy Condescension, am neither a god to judge 
the issue of the combat before it is fought^ nor a judge to 
dispose at my ease and in safety of the limbs and head of ft 
condemned criminal ; but I am an indiffisrent good master of 
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fences being the fiiBt pupil of the first master of the first school 
of fence that our royal England affords, the said master being 
no other than the truly noble and all-unutterably-skilful 
Yincentio Saviola, from whom I learned the firm step, quick 
eye, and nimble hand^-of which qualities thou, my most 
rustical Audacity, art full like to reap the fruits, so soon as we 
shall find a piece of ground fitting for such experiments.' 

They had now reached the gorge of the ravine where Hal- 
bert had at first intended to stop ; but when he observed the 
narrowness of the level ground, he began to consider that it was 
only by superior agility that he could expect to make up his 
deficiency in the science, as it was called, of defence. He foimd 
no spot which afibrded sujfficient room to traverse for this pur- 
pose, until he gained the well-known fountain, by whose margin, 
and in front of the huge rock from which it sprung, was an 
amphitheatre of level turf, of small space indeed, compared with 
the great height of the clifis with which it was surrounded on 
every point save that from which the rivulet issued forth, yet 
laige enough for their present purpose. 

When ti^ey had reached this spot of ground, fitted well by 
its' gloom and sequestered situation to be a scene of mortal strife, 
boti^ were surpnsed to observe that a grave was dug close by 
the foot of the rock with great neatness and regularity, the 
green turf being laid down upon the one side, and the earth 
thrown out in a heap upon the other. A mattock and shovel 
lay by the verge of the grave. 

Sir Piercie Shafton bent his eye with unusual seriousness 
upon Halbert Olendinning, as he asked him sternly, ' Does this 
bode treason, young man f And have you purpose to set upon 
me here as in an em^cMcato or place of vantage! ' 

' Not on my part, by Heaven ! ' answered the youth. * I told 
no one of our purpose, nor would I for the throne of Scotland 
take odds against a single arm.' 

' I believe thou wouldst not, mine Audacity,' said the knight, 
resuming the affected manner which was become a second nature 
to him ; 'nevertheless, this fosse is curiously well shaped, and 
might be the masterpiece of nature's last bed-maker — I would 
say the sexton. Wherefore, let us be thankful to chance, or 
some imknown friend, who hath thus provided for one of us the 
decencies of sepulture, and let us proceed to determine which 
shall have the advantage of enjoying this place of undisturbed 
slumber.' 

So saying, he stripped off his doublet and cloak, which he 
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folded up with great care and deposited upon a laxge atone, 
while Halbert Glendinmng, not without some emotion, followed 
his example. Their vicinity to the favourite haunt of the White 
Lady led him to form conjectures concerning the incident of 
the grave. ' It must have heen her work ! ' he thouight : 'the 
Spirit foresaw and has provided for the fatal event of the 
combat. I must return from this place a homidde, or I must 
remain here for ever ! ' 

The bridge seemed now broken down behind him, and the 
chance of coming off honourably without killing or being killed 
(the hope of which issue has cheered the sinking heart of many 
a duellist) seemed now to be altogether removed. Tet the 
very desperation of his situation gave him, on an instant's 
reflection, both firmness and courage, and presented to him one 
sole alternative — conquest^ namely, or death. 

* As we are here,' said Sir Pieme Shafton, * unaceompaDied 
by any patrons or seconds, it were well you should pass your 
hands over my side, as I shall over yours ; not that I Bospect 
you to use any quaint device of privy armour, but in order to 
comply with the ancient and laudable custom practised on all 
such occasions.' 

While, complying with his antagonist's humour, Halbert 
Glendinning went through this ceremony, Sir Pieroie Shafton 
did not fail to solicit his attention to the quality and fineness 
of his wrought and embroidered shirt. * In this very shirt,' said 
he, ' mine Audacity — I say in this very garment^ in which I 
am now to combat a Scottish rustic like thyself, it was my 
envied lot to lead the winning party at that wondrous match 
at ballon made betwixt the divine Astrophel—our matchless 
Sidney — and the right honourable my very good lord of Oxford. 
All the beauties of Felicia — ^by which name I distinguish our 
beloved England — stood in the gallery, waving their k^chiefs at 
each turn of the game, and cheering the winners by their 
plaudits. After which noble sport we were refreshed by a 
suitable banquet, whereat it pleased the noble Urania — hexog 
the unmatched Countess of Pembroke— to accommodate me 
with her own fan for the cooling my somewhat too much 
inflamed visage, to requite which courtesy I said, casting my 
features into a smiling yet melancholy fashion, ''0 divinest 
Urania ! receive again tlubt too fatal gift, which not like the 
Zephyr cooleth, but like the hot breath of the Sirocco heateth 
yet more that which is abeady inflamed." Whereupon, looking 
upon me somewhat scornfully, yet not so but what the ex- 
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perienoed ootirtier might perceive a certain cast of approbative 
affection ' 

Here the knight was interrupted by Halbert, who had waited 
with conrteous patience for some little time, till he found that, 
far from drawing to a doee, Sir Piercie seemed rather inclined 
to wax prolix in his reminiscences. 

'Sir knight^' said the youth, 'if this matter be not very 
much to the purpose, we will, if you object not, proceed to 
that which we have in hand. Yon should have abidden in 
England had you desired to waste time in words, for here we 
spend it in blows.' 

' I crave your pardon, most rusticated Audacity,' answered 
Sir Piercie; 'truly I become oblivious of eveiy^dng beside 
when the recoUections of the divine court of Felicia press upon 
my weakened memory, even as a saint is dazzled when he be- 
tlunks him of the beatific vision. Ah, felicitous Feliciana! 
delicate nurse of the fair, chosen abode of the wise, the birth- 
place and cradle of nobOity, the temple of courtesy, the fane 
of sprightly chivalry 1 Ah, heavenly court, or rather courtly 
heaven! cheered with dances, lulled asleep with harmony, 
wakened with sprightly sports and tourneys, decored with 
Bilks and tissues, glittering with diamonds and jewels, standing 
on end with double-piled velvets, satins, and satinettas ! ' 

' The token, sir knight — the token ! ' exclaimed Halbert 
Glendinning, who, impatient of Sir Pierde's interminable 
oratory, reminded him of the ground of their quarrel, as the 
best way to compel him to the purpose of their meeting. 

And he judged right; for Sir Piercie Shafton no sooner 
heard him speak than he exclaimed, 'Thy death-hour has 
struck : betake thee to thy sword. Via ! ' 

Both swords were unsheathed, and the combatants com- 
menced their engagement. Halbert became immediately aware 
that, as he had expected, he was far inferior to his adversary 
in the use of his weapon. Sir Piercie Shafton had taken no 
more than his own share of real merit when he termed him- 
self an absolutely good fencer; and Glendinning soon found 
that he should have great difficulty in escaping with life and 
honour from such a master of the sword. The English knight 
was master of all the mystery of the stoccaiay tmhrocata, punto 
reversOf ineartatOy and so forth, which the Italian masters of 
defence had lately introduced into general practice. But Glen- 
dinning, on his part, was no novice in the principles of the art, 
according to the old Scottish fashion, and possessed the first 
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of all qualities, a steady and oolleoted mind. At firsts being 
desirous to try the skilly and become acquainted with the play, 
of his enemy, he stood on his defence, keeping his foot, hand, 
eye, and body in pexf ect unison, and holding his sword short, 
and with the point towards his antagonist's face, so that Sir 
Piercie, in order to assail him, was obliged to make acttial 
passes, and could not aTail himself of his skiU in making feints; 
while, on the other hand, Halbert was prompt to pany these 
attacks, either by shifting his ground or with the sword. The 
consequence was that^ after two or three sharp attempts on the 
part of Sir Piercie, which were evaded or disconcerted by the 
address of his opponent, he began to assume the def ensiTe in 
his turn, fearful of giving some advantage by being repeatedly 
the assailant. But Halbert was too cautious to press on a 
swordsman whose dexterity had already more than once placed 
him within a hair's-breadth of death, which he had only escaped 
by uncommon watchfulness and agility. 

When each had made a feint or two^ there was a pause in 
the conflict, both as if by one assent dropping their sword's 
pointy and looking on each other for a moment without speak- 
ing. At length Halbert Glendinning, who felt perhaps more 
uneasy on account of his family than he had done before he 
had displayed his own courage and proved the strength of his 
antagonist, could not help saying, 'Is the subject of our 
quarrel, sir knight, so mortal that one of our two bodies 
must needs fill up that grave f or may we with honour, having 
proved ourselves against each other, sheathe our swords and 
depart friends f ' 

'Valiant and most rustical Audacity,' said the Southron 
knight, ' to no man on earth could you have put a question on 
the code of honour who was more capable of rendering you a 
reason. Let us pause for the space of one venue, imtil I give 
you my opinion on this dependence; for certain it is that 
brave men should not run upon their fate like brute and 
furious wild beasts, but should slay each other deliberately, 
decently, and with reason. Therefore, if we coolly examine 
the state of our dependence, we may the better apprehend 
whether the sisters three have doomed one of us to expiate the 
same with his blood. Dost thou imderstand me t ' 

' I have heard Father Eustace,' said Halbert^ after a moment's 
recollection, * speak of the three furies, with their thread and 
their shears.' 

'Enough — enough,' interrupted Sir Piercie Shafton, crim- 
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Boning with a new fit of rage, 'the thread of thy life is 
spiui!' 

And with these words he attacked with the utmost ferocity 
the Scottish yoatb, who had but just time to throw himself 
into a posture of defence. But the rash fury of the assailant, 
as frequently happens, disappointed its own purpose; for, as 
lie made a desperate thrust, Halbert Glendinning avoided it» 
and, ere the kmght could recover his weapon, requited him (to 
use his own language) with a resolute stoeccUa, which passed 
through his body, and Sir Piercie Shafton fell to the ground. 



CHAPTER XXU 

YeB, lifehaih left him : ereacy hasy thought, 
Bftoh fiery peadon, eyeiy strong affection, 
All sense of outward ill and inward soirow, 
Are fled at onoe from the ^e tronk before me ; 
And I haye giyen that which 8iK>ke and moTcd, 
Thought, acted, suffered as a liTing man, 
To be a ghastly form of bloody day. 
Soon the fool food for reptiles. 

OldPlaif. 

I BBLIBYB few Buooessful daollistfl, if the wozd sacoeasfal can 
be applied to a Buperiority so fatal, have beheld their dead 
antagonist stretched on the earth at their feet without wishing 
they oould redeem with their own blood that which it faaa been 
their fate to spilL Least of all oould such indifferenoe be the 
lot of so young a man as Halbert Glendinning, who, unused to 
the sight of human blood, was not only struck with sorrow, but 
with terror, when he beheld Sir Pierde Shafton lie stretched on 
the greensward before him, vomiting gore as if impelled by the 
strokes of a pump. He threw his bloody sword on the ground, 
and hastened to kneel down and support him, vainly striving, 
at the same time, to stanch his wound, which seemed rather to 
bleed inwardly than externally. 

The unfortunate knight spoke at intervals, when the syn- 
cope would permit him, and his words, so far as intelligible^ 
partook of nis affected and conceited, yet not ungenerous, 
character. 

'Most rustical youth,' he said, <thy fortune hath prevailed 
over knightly skill, and Audacity hath overcome Condescension, 
even as the kite hath sometimes hawked at and struck down the 
falcon-gentle. Fly and save thyself 1 Take my purse ; it is in 
the nether pocket of my carnation-coloured hose, and is worth 
a down's acceptance. Siae that my mails, with my vestments, 
be sent to the Monastery of St. Mary's (here his voice grew 
weak, and his mind and recollection seemed to waver). I be- 
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stow ihe cut velvet jerkin, with doee breeches oonfonnii^ for 
— oh ! — the good of my soul.' 

'Be of gM)d comfort, sir/ said Halbert, half-distracted with 
hifl agony ol pity and remorse. 'I trust you shall yet do well. 
O for a leech!' 

* Were there twenty physicians, most generous Audacity 
— and that were a grave spectacle — ^I might not survive : my life 
is ebbing fast. Commend me to the rustical nymph whom I 
called my Discretion. Glaiidianal true empress of this 
bleeding hearty which now bleedeth in sad earnest ! Place me 
on the ground at my length, most rustical victor, bom to quench 
the pride of the burning light of the most felicitous court of 
Felidana. saints and angels — ^knights and ladies — masques 
and theatres— quaint devices — chain-work and broideiy — love, 
honour, and beauty ! ' 

While muttering these last words, which slid from him, as it 
were unawares, while doubtless he was recalling to mind the 
glories of the English court, the gallant Sir Piercie Shafton 
stretched out his limbs, groaned deeply, shut his eyes, and 
became motionless. 

The victor tore his hair for veiy sorrow, as he looked on the 
pale countenance of his victim. Life, he thought, had not 
utterly fled, but without better aid than his own he saw not 
how it could be preserved. 

'Why,' he exclaimed, in vain penitence — 'why did I provoke 
him to an issue so &tal ! Would to God I had submitted to the 
worst insult man could receive from man, rather than be the 
bloody instrument of this bloody deed ; and doubly cursed be 
this evil-boding spot, which, haunted as I knew it to be by a 
witch or a de^ I yet chose for the place of combat ! In any 
other place save this there had been help to be gotten by speed 
of foot or by uplifting of voice ; but here there is no one to be 
found by search, no one to hear mv shouts, save the evil spirit 
who hJ oo2led this misohief. It is «>t her hour-I wiU 
essay the spell howsoever ; and if she can give me aid, she shaU 
do it, or know of what a madman is capable even against those 
of another world ! ' 

He spumed his bloody shoe from his foot, and repeated the 
gpell with which the reader is well acquainted ; but there was 
neither voice, apparition, nor signal of answer. The youth, in 
the impatience of his despair, and with the rash hardihood which 
formed the basis of his character, shouted aloud — ' Witch — sor- 
ceiesB — fiend 1 art thou deaf to my cries for help, and so ready 
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to appear and answer those of vengeance f Arise and speak to 
me, or I will choke up thy fountain, tear down thy holly-bush, 
and leave thy haunt as waste and bare as thy fatal assistance 
has made me waste of comfort and bare of counsel ! ' This 
furious and raving invocation was suddenly interrupted by a 
distant sound, resembling a haUoo, from the goige of Uie ravine. 
' Now may St. Mary be praised,' said the youtl^ hastily fasten- 
ing his sandal, ' I hear the voice of some living man, who may 
give me counsel and help in this fearful extremity ! ' 

Having donned his sandal, Halbert Glendinning, hallooing 
at intervalsy in answer to the sound which he had heard, ran 
with the speed of a hunted buck down the rugged defile, as if 
paradise had been before him, hell and all her furies behind, and 
his eternal happiness or miseiy had depended upon the speed 
which he exerted. In a space incredibly short for any one but 
a Scottish mountaineer having his nerves strung by the deepest 
and most passionate interest, the youth reached the entrance of 
the ravine, through which the rill that flows down Corrie-nan- 
Shian discharges itself, and unites with the brook that waters 
the little valley of Glendearg. 

Here he paused, and looked around him upwards and down- 
wards through the glen, without perceiving a human form. 
His heart sank within him. But the windings of the glen 
intercepted his prospect^ and the person whose voice he had 
heard mighty therefore, be at no great distance^ though not 
obvious to his sight The branches of an oak-tree, which shot 
straight out from the face of a tall cliff, proffered to his bold 
spirit, steady head, and active limbs the means of ascending it 
as a place of outlook, although the enterprise was what most 
men would have shrunk from. But by one bound from the earth 
the active youth caught hold of the lower branch, and swung 
himself up into the tree, and in a minute more gained the top 
of the cliff, from which he could easily descry a human figure 
descending the valley. It was not that of a shepherd or of a 
hunter, and scarcely any others used to traverse this deserted 
solitude, especially coming from the north, since the reader may 
remember that the brook took its rise from an extensive and 
dangerous morass which lay in that direction. 

But Halbert Glendinning did not pause to consider who the 
traveller might be, or what might be the purpose of his journey. 
To know that he saw a human being, and might receive, in the 
extremity of his distress, the countenance and advice of a 
fellow-creature, was enough for him at the moment. He threw 
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himself from the pmnade of the cliff once more into the anna 
of the projecting oak-tree, whose boughs waved in middle air, 
anchored by the roots in a huge rift or chasm of the rock. 
Catching at the branch which was nearest to him, he dropped 
himself from that height upon the ground ; and such was the 
athletic springiness of his youthful sinews, that he pitched 
there as lightly, and with as little injury, as the falcon stooping 
from her wheel. 

To resume his race at full speed up the glen was the work 
of an instant ; and as he turned angle after angle of the in- 
dented banks of the vaUey without meeting tibat which he 
sought, he became half afraid that the form which he had seen 
at such a distance had already melted into thin air, and was 
either a deception of his own imagination or of the elementary 
spirits by which the valley was supposed to be haunted. 

But, to his inexpressible joy, as he turned round the base of 
a huge and distinguished crag, he saw, straight before and very 
near to him, a person whose dress, as he viewed it hastily, 
resembled that of a pilgrim. 

He was a man in advanced life, and wearing a long beard, 
having on his head a large slouched bat» without either band 
or brooch. His dress was a tunic of black serge, which, like 
those commonly called hussar cloaks, had an upper part, which 
covered the arms and fell down on the lower ; a small scrip and 
bottle, which hung at his back, with a stout staff in his hand, 
oompleted his equipage. His step was feeble, like that of one 
exhausted by a toilsome journey. 

'Save ye, good father 1' said the youth. 'God and Our 
Lady have sent you to my assistance.' 

' And in what^ my son, can bo fraU a creature as I am be of 
service to you t ' said the old man, not a little surprised at being 
thus accosted by so handsome a youth, his features discomposed 
by anxiety, his face flushed with exertion, his hands and much 
of his dress stained with blood. 

'A man bleeds to death in the valley here, hard by. Ck)me 
with me— come vrith me ! You are aged — you have experience 
— you have at least your senses — and mine have wellnigh 
left me.' 

'A man, and bleeding to death — and here in this desolate 
apotr said the stranger. 

'Stay not to question it^ father,' said the youth, 'but come 
instantly to his rescue. Follow me— follow me, vrithout an 
instant's delay.' 
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'Nay, but, my son,' said the old man, 'we do not lightly 
foUow tiie guides who present themaelves thus suddenly in the 
bosom of a howling wilderness. Ere I follow thee, thou must 
expound to me thy name, thy purpose, and the cause.' 

'There is no time to expound anything,' said Halbert; 'I 
tell thee a man's life is at stake, and thou must come to aid 
him, or I will carry thee thither by force ! ' 

'Nay, thou shalt not need,' said the traveller; 'if it indeed 
be as thou sayest^ I will follow thee of free wUl, the rath«r 
that I am not wholly unskilled in leechcraft^ and have in my 
scrip that which may do thy friend a service. Yet walk more 
slowly, I pray thee, for I am already wellnigh fixrespent with 
travel.' 

With the indignant impatience of the fiery steed when 
compelled by his rider to keep pace with some slow drudge 
upon the highway, Halbert accompanied the wayfarer, burning 
with anxiety, which he endeavoui^ to subdue, that he might 
not alarm his companion, who was obviouslv afndd to trust 
him. When they reached the place where they were to turn 
off the wider glen into the Corrie, the traveller made a doubtful 
pause, as if unwilling to leave the broader path. ' Young man,' 
he said, ' if thou meanest aught but good to these grey hairs, 
thou wilt gain little by thy cruelty : I have no earthly treasure 
to tempt either robber or murderer.' 

'And I,' said the youth, 'am neither; and yet — God of 
Heaven I — I may be a murderer, unless your aid comes in time 
to this wounded wretch I ' 

' Is it even so ? ' said the traveller ; ' and do human passions 
disturb the breast of nature even in her deepest solitude f Yet 
why should I marvel that where darkness abides the works of 
darkness should abound ? By its fruits is the tree known. Lead 
on, unhappy youth — I follow thee ! ' 

And with better will to the journey than he had evinced 
hitherto^ the stranger exerted himself to the uttermost^ and 
seemed to f oiget his own fatigue in his efibrts to keep pace with 
his impatient guide. 

What was the surprise of Halbert Glendinning when, upon 
arriving at the fatal spot, he saw no appearance of the body of 
Sir Piercie Shafton! The traces of the fray were otherwise 
sufficiently visible. The knight's cloak had indeed vanished as 
well as the body, but his doublet remained where he had laid it 
down, and the turf on which he had been stretched was stained 
with blood in many a dark crimson spot. 
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Ab he gased zound him mterrorand astonishment^ Halbert's 
eyes fell upon the place of sepulture which had so lately ap- 
peared to gape for a Tictim. It was no longer open, and it 
seemed that earth had received the expected tenant ; for the 
usual nanow hillock was piled over what had lately been an 
open graye, and the green sod was adjusted over all with the 
accuracy of an experienced sexton. Halbert stood aghast. The 
idea rudied on his mind irresistibly that the earth-heap before 
liim indosed what had lately been a liying, moving, and sentient 
fellow-creature, whom, on little provocation, his feU act had 
reduced to a dod of the valley, as senseless and as cold as the 
^urf under which he rested. The hand that scooped the grave 
bad completed ite work ; and whose hand could it be save that 
of the mysterious being of doubtful quality whom his rashness 
liad invoked, and whom he had suffered to intenningle in his 
destinies! 

As he stood with clasped hands and uplifted eyes, bitterly 
ruing his rashness, he was roused by the voice of the stranger, 
vrhose suspicions of his guide had again been awakened by find- 
ing the scene so different from what Halbert had led him to 
expect. 'Young man,' he said, 'hast thou baited thy tongue 
with fedsehood, to cut perhaps only a few days from the life of 
one whom nature will soon call home, without guilt on thy part 
to hasten his journey f ' 

'Bythe blessed Heaven! — ^by our dear Ladyl' ejaculated 

Halbert 

' Swear not at all ! ' said the stranger, interrupting him, 
* neither by Heaven, for it is God's throne, nor by earth, for it 
is His footetool ; nor by the creatures whom He hath made, 
for they are but earth and clay as we are. Let thy yea be yea, 
and thy nay nay. Tell me in a word, why and for what pur- 
pose thou hast fei^ed a tale to lead a bewildered traveller yet 
farther astray f 

'As I am a Christian man,' said Glendinning, ' I left him 
here bleeding to death ; and now I nowhere spy him, and much 
I doubt that the tomb that thou seest has closed on his mortal 
remains!' 

'And who is he for whose fate thou art so anxious f said 
the stranger; 'or how is it possible that this wounded man 
oould have been either removed from, or interred in, a place so 
Bolitaiyr 

' His name,' said Halbert, after a moment's pause, ' is Piercie 
Shafton; there, on that very spot^ I left him bleeding; and 
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what power has oonveyed him hence, I know no more than thou 

dOBt.' 

'Piercie ShaftonT said the stranger — <Sir Piercie Shaf ton 
of Wilverton, a kinsman, as it is said, of the great Piercie of 
Northumberland) If thou hast slain him, to return to the 
territories of the proud abbot is to give thy neck to the gallows. 
He is well known — that Piercie Shafton — ^the meddling tool of 
wiser plotters — a hare-brained trafficker in treason — a champion 
of the Pope, employed as a forlorn hope by those more politic 
heads, who have more will to work mischief than valour to 
encounter danger. Gome with me, youth, and save thyself 
from the evil consequences of this deed. Guide me to the Castle 
of Ayenel, and thy reward shall be protection and safety.' 

Again Halbert paused, and summoned his mind to a hasty 
council. The yengeance with which the abbot was likely to 
visit the slaughter of Shafton, his friend, and in some measure 
his guest^ was likely to be severe; yet^ in the various con- 
tingencies which he had considered previous to their duel, he 
had unaccountably omitted to reflect what was to be his line 
of conduct in case of Sir Piercie falling by his hand. If he 
returned to Glendeatg, he was sure to draw on his whole family, 
including Mary Avenel, the resentment of the abbot and com- 
munity, whereas it was possible that flight might make him be 
regarded as the sole author of the deed, and might avert the 
indignation of the monks from the rest of the inhabitants of 
his paternal tower. Halbert recollected also the favour ex- 
pressed for the household, and especially for Edward, by the 
sub-prior ; and he conceived that he cotdd, by communicating 
his own guilt to that worthy ecclesiaBtic, when at a distance 
from Glendearg, secxms his powerful interposition in favour of 
his family. These thoughts rapidly passed through his mind, 
and he determined on flight. The stranger's cl^mpany and his 
promised protection came in aid of that resolution ; but he was 
imable to reconcile the invitation which the old man gave him 
to accompany him for safety to the Castle of Avenel with the 
connexions of Julian, the present usurper of that inheritance. 
' Good father,' he said, ' I fear that you mistake the man with 
whom you wish me to harbour. Avenel guided Piercie Shafton 
into Scotland, and his henchman, Chnstie of the Clinthill, 
brought the Southron hither.' 

* 01 that,' said the old man, ' I am well aware. Yet if thou wilt 
trust to me, as I have shown no reluctance to confide in thee, 
thou shalt find with Julian Avenel welcome, or at least safety.' 
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'Father/ replied Halbert, 'though I can ill reoonoile what 
tkion sayest with what Julian Avenel hath done, yet caring 
little about the safety of a creature bo lost as myself, and as 
tJiy words seem those of truth and honesty, and finally, as thou 
didst render thyself frankly up to my conduct, I will return 
l^lie confidence thou hast diown, and accompany thee to the 
CSasile of Avenel by a road which thou thyself oouldst never 
liave discovered.' He led the way, and the old man followed 
for some time in silence. 



CHAPTER XXni 

Tis when the wonnd is stiffening with the oold 
The warrior first feels psin ; 'tis when the heat 
And fieiy feyer of his soul is psss*d, 
The sinner feels remorse. 

Old Pla^. 

Tmi f eelingB of oompunotioii wiih which Halbert Glendinning 
was yimted upon tlus painful occasion were deeper than be- 
longed to an age and country in which human life was held eo 
cheap. They fell far short certainly of those which might have 
afflicted a mind regulated by better religious precepts, and 
more strictly trained under social laws ; but still they were 
deep and seyerely felt, and divided in Halbert's heart eyen the 
regret with which he parted from Mary Avenel and the tower 
of his fathers. 

The old traveller walked silently by his side for some time, 
and then addressed him. ' My son, it has been said that sorrow 
must speak or die. Why art thou so much cast down f Tell 
me thy unhappy tale, and it may be that my grey head may 
devise counsel and aid for your young life.' 

* Alas I ' said £[albert Glendinning, ' can you wonder why I 
am cast down ? I am at this instant a fugitive from my father^s 
house, from my mother and from my friends, and i b€»r on my 
head the blood of a man who injured me but in idle words, 
which I have thus bloodily requited. My heart now tells me I 
have done evil : it were harder than these rocks if it could bear 
unmoved the thought that I have sent this man to a long 
account, unhouseled and unshrieved ! ' 

' Pause there, my son,' said the traveller. ' That thou hast 
defaced God's image in thy neighbour's person, that thou hast 
sent dust to dust in idle wiath or idler pride, is indeed a sin (^ 
the deepest dye; that thou hast cut short the space which 
Heaven might have allowed him for repentance makes it yet 
more deadly ; but for all this there is balm in Gilead.' 
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< I understand ycm not^ father/ said Halbert, stmok by the 
Bolemn tone which was assumed by his companion. 

The old man proceeded. ' Thou hast slain thine enemy — it 
was a cruel deed ; thou hast cut him off perchance in his sins 
— ^it is a fearful aggravation. Do yet by my counsel, and in lieu 
of him -whom thou hast perchance consigned to the kingdom of 
Satan, let thine efibrts wrest another subject from the reign of 
the Hvil One.' 

*I understand you, father,' said Halbert; 'thou wouldst 
have me atone for my rashness by doing service to the soul of 
my adversary. But how may 1Mb be f I have no money to 
purchase masses, and gladly would I go barefoot to the Holy 

Land to free his spirit from purgatory, only that ' 

* My son,' said the old man, interrupting him, ' the sixmer 
for whose redemption I entreat you to labour is not the dead 
but the living. It is not for the soul of thine enemy I would 
exhort thee to pnty, that has already had its final doom from 
a Judge as merciful as He is just ; nor, wert thou to coin that 
rook into ducats, and obtain a mass for each one, would it avail 
the departed spirit. Where the tree bath fallen it must lie. 
But the sapling, which hath in it yet the vigour and juice of 
life, may be bended to the point to which it ought to incline.' 

'Art thou a priest^ father)' said the young man, 'or by 
what commission dost thou talk of such high matters)' 

'By that of my Almighty Master,' said tiie traveller, 'under 
whose banner I am an enlisted soldier.' 

Halbert's acquaintance with religious matters was no deeper 
than oould be derived from the Archbishop of St. Andrews' 
Catechism, and the pamphlet called the TwarpeHme FaUhj both 
which were industriously circulated and recommended by the 
monks of St. Mary's. Tet^ however indifferent and superficial 
a theologian, ^e began to suspect that he was now in company 
with one of the gospellers, or heretics, before whose influence 
the ancient system of religion now tottered to the ver^ founda- 
tion. Bred up, as may well be presumed, in a holy horror 
against these formidable sectaries, the youth's first f eelmgs were 
t&Me of a loyal and devoted church vassal. ' Old man,' he said, 
' wert thou able to make good with thy hand the words that 
thy tongue hath spoken against our Holy Mother Church, we 
should have tried upon this moor which of our creeds hath the 
better champion.' 

' Nay,' said the stranger, ' if thou art a true soldier of Rome, 
thou wilt not pause from thy purpose because thou hast the 
X 14 
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odds of yean and of starength on thy side. Hearken to me, 
my eon. I have showed thee how to make thy peace with 
Heaven, and thou hast rejected my proffer. I will now show 
thee how thou shalt make thy reconciliation with the powers 
of this world. Take this grey head from the frail hody which 
supports it, and carry it to the chair of proud Abbot Boniface ; 
and when thou tellest him thou hast shun Piercie Shafton, and 
his ire rises at the deed, lay the head of Henry Warden at hia 
foot, and thou shalt have praise instead of censure.' 

Halbert Glendinning stepped back in surprise. ' What ! are 
you that Henry Warden so famous among the heretics that 
even Knox's name is scarce more frequently in their mouths t 
Art thou he, and darest thou to approach tiie halidome of St 
MwysT 

'I am Henry Warden of a surety,^ said the old man, *far 
unworthy to be named in the same breath with Knox, but yet 
willing to venture on whatever dangers my Master's senice 
may <Mdl me to.' 

' Hearken to me, then,* said Halbert ; ' to slay thee I have 
no heart; to make thee prisoner were equally to bring thy 
blood on my head ; to leave thee in this wild vrithout a guide 
were little better, I will conduct thee, as I promised, in raf ely 
to the Castle of Avenel ; but breathe not» while we are on the 
journey, a word against the doctrines of the holy church of 
which I am an imworthy, but^ though an ignorant^ a zealous 
member. When' thou art there arrived, beware of thyself: 
there is a high price upon thy head, and Julian Avenel loves 
the glance of gold bonnet-pieces.' 

'Yet thou sayest not,' answered the Protestant preacher, for 
such he was, ' that for lucre he would sell the blood of his guest t ' 

' Not if tiiou comest an invited stranger, celying on Ins faith,' 

daid the youth : ' evil as Julian may be, he dare not break the 

rites of hospitality ; for, loose as we on these marches may be 

in all other ties, these are respected amongst us even to idolatry, 

j and his nearest relations would think it incumbent on them to 

j spill his blood themselves, to effiuse the disgrace such treason 

f would bring upon their name and lineage. But if thou goest 

self-invited, and without assurance of safety, I promise thee 

thy risk is great.' 

' I am in God's hand,' answered the preacher ; ' it is on His 
errand that I traverse these wUds amidst dangers of every kind ; 
while I am useful for my Master's service, tiiey shall not pre- 
vail against me, and when, like the barren fig-tree, I can no 
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longer {Modiioe fruity what imports it when or by whom the 
axe is laid to the root! ' 

' Tour coumge and devotion,' said Glendinning, ' are worthy 
of a better oause.' 

'That^' said Warden, '<amnot be : mine is the very best' 

They oontinned their journey in silence, Halbert Glendinning 
tracing with the utmost accuracy the maaes of the dangerous 
and intricate morasses and hills which divided the halidome 
from the barony of Avenel. From time to time he was obliged 
to stop in order to assist his companion to cross the black inters 
Tals of quaking bog, called in the Scottish dialect ' hags,' by 
vrhioh the firmer parts of the morass were intersected. 

* Courage, old man,' said Halbert, as he saw his companion 
almost exhausted wiUi fatigue, 'we shall soon be upon hard 
ground. And yet^ soft as this moss is, I have seen the merry 
^ooners go through it as light as deer when the quarry was 
upon the flight.' 

'True, my son,' answered Warden, 'for so I will still call 
you, though you term me no longer father ; and even so doth 
headlong youth pursue its pleasures, without regard to the mire 
and the p!nil of the paths through which they are hurried.' 

' I have already told thee,' answened Halbert Glendinning, 
atemly, 'that I will hear nothing from thee that savours of 
doctrine.' 

'Nay, but, my son,' answered Warden, 'thy spiritual father 
himself would surely not dispute the truUi of what I have now 
spoken for your edification f ' 

Glendinning stoutly replied, ' I know not how that may be ; 
but I wot well it is the fae^on of your brotherhood to bait your 
hook with fair discourse, and to hold yourselves up as angels of 
light, that you may the better extend the kingdom of darkness.' 

'May God,' replied the preacher, 'pardon those who have 
thus reported of His servants 1 I wUl not offend thee^ my son, 
by being instant out of season. Thou speakest butas thou art 
taught ; yet sure I trust that so goodly a youth will be still 
rescued, like a brand from the burning.' 

While he thus spoke, the veige of the morass was attained, 
and their path lay on the declivity. Greensward it was, and, 
viewed from a distance, chequered with its nanow and verdant 
line the dark-brown heath which it traversed, though the dis- 
tinction was not so easily traced when they were walking on it.* 

* This Bpedfls of path, visible vhen looked at from a dtotanM^ bat not to be eeen 
irlMn jaa an npon tt, ii called on the Border by tlie nlgnlfloant name of a *bllnd road.' 
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The old man pursued his journey with oomparatiye ease ; and, 
unwilling again to awaken the jealous seal of his young com- 
panion for the Boman faith, he discouised on other matters. 
The tone of his oonversation was still graye, moral, and inr 
structiYe. He had travelled much, and knew both the buigaage 
and manners of other countries, concerning which Halbert Glen- 
dinning, already anticipating the possibility of being obliged to 
quit Scotland for the deed he had done, was naturally and 
anxiously desirous of infonnation. By degrees he was mora 
attracted by the charms of the stranger's conversation than 
repelled by the dread of his dangerous character as a heretic^ 
and Halbert had called him fati^er more than once ere the 
turrets of Avenel Castle came in view. 

The situation of this ancient fortress was remarkable. It 
occupied a small rocky islet in a mountain lake, or tarn, as 
such a piece of water is called in Westmoreland. The lake 
might be about a mile in circumference, surrounded by hills of 
considerable height^ which, except where old trees and brush- 
wood occupied the ravines that divided them from each other, 
were bare and heathy. The surprise of the spectator was chiefly 
excited by finding a piece of water situated in that high and 
mountainous r^on, and the landscape around had features 
which might rather be termed wild than either romantic or 
sublime; yet the scene was not without its charms. Under 
the burning sun of summer, the clear asure of the deep unruffled 
lake refreshed the eye, and impressed the mind with a pleasing 
feeling of deep solitude. In winter, when the snow lay on the 
mountains around, these damling masses appeared to ascend 
far beyond their wonted and natural height, while the lake, 
which stretched beneath, and filled their bosom with all its 
frozen waves, lay like the surface of a darkened and broken 
mirror around the black and rocky islet, and the walls of the 
grey castle with which it was crowned. 

As the castle occupied, either with its principal buildings or 
with its ilanking and outward walls, every projecting point of 
rock, which served as its site, it seemed as completely sur- 
roimded by water as the nest of a wild swan, save where a 
narrow causeway extended betwixt the islet and the shore. 
But the fortress was larger in appearance than in reality ; and 
of the buildings which it actually contained, many had become 
ruinous and uninhabitable. In the times of the grandeur of 
the Avenel family, these had been occupied by a considerable 
garrison of followers and retainers, but they were now in a great 
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measure deserted; and Julian Ayenel would probably have 

^ fixed his habitation in a residence better suited to his diminished 

' fortunes, had it not been for the great security which the 

'^ situation of the old casUe afforded to a man of his precarious 

'- and perilous mode of life. Indeed, in this respect the spot 

^ could scarce have been more happily chosen, for it could be 

^ rendered almost completely inaccessible at the pleasure of the 

< inhabitant. The distance betwixt the nearest shore and the 

' islet was not indeed aboYC an hundred yards ; but then the 

^ causeway which connected them was extremely narrow, and 

' completely divided by two cuts, one in the midway between the 

^ islet and shore, and another dose under the outward gate of 

1 the castle. These formed a formidable, and almost insurmount- 
able^ interruption to any hostile approach. Each was defended 

* by a drawbridge, one of which, being that nearest to the castle^ 

,i was regularly raised at all times during the day, and both were 

i lifted at night* 

ii The situation of Julian Avenel, engaged in a variety of feuds, 

f and a party to almost every dark and mysterious transaction 

% which was on foot in that wild and military frontier, required 

t, all these precautions for his security. His own ambiguous and 

i doubtful course of policy had incraued these dangers ; for as 

n he made professions to both parties in the state, and occasionally 

{ united more actively with either the one or the other, as chanced 

if best to serve his immediate purpose, he could not be said to 

i have either firm allies and protectors or determined enemies. 

if His life was a life of expedients and of peril; and while, 

if in pursuit of his interest, he made all the doubles which he 

i thought necessary to attain his object, he often overran his 

% P'OJy t^cl missed that which he might have gained by observing 

I a stnughter course. 

f •SeeOuttoofAveiieL NotelT. 
I 

r 
I 



CHAPTEE XXIV 

I'll walk on tiptoe ; ann mj «je with otntioii, 
My heart with ooonge, ana my hand with weapon, 
Like him who yentoree on a lion's den. 

Whbn, issuing from the goige of a pass whioh tenninated 
upon the lake, the travellers oame in sight of the andent 
castle of Ayenel, the old man paused, and, resting upon 
his pilgrim stafi^ looked with earnest attention upon the 
scene before Imn. The castle was, as we have said, in many 
places ruinous, as was evident, even at this distance, Ipf 
the broken, rugged, and irregular outline of the walls and 
of the towers. In otheiiB it seemed more entire, and a pillar 
of dark smoke, which ascended from the chimneys of the 
donjon, and spread its long dusky pennon through the dear 
ether, indicated that it was inhabited. But no cornfields 
or inclosed pasture-grounds on the side of the lake showed 
that provident attention to comfort and subsistence which 
usually appeared near the houses of the greater, and even of 
the lesser, barons. There were no cottages with their patches 
of infield, and their crofts and gardens, surrounded by rows of 
massive sycamores; no church with its simple tower in the 
valley ; no herds of sheep among the hills ; no cattle on the 
lower ground; nothing which intimated the occasional pro- 
secution of the arts of peace and of industry. It was plain 
that the inhabitants, whether few or numerous, must be 
considered as the garrison of the castle, living within its 
defended precincts, and subsisting by means which were other 
than peaceful. 

Probably it was with this conviction that the old man, 
gazing on &e castle, muttered to himself, ^LapU offmnonit et 
petra mxmdalt I ' and then, turning to Halbert Qlendinning, he 
added, ' We may say of yonder fort as King James did of an- 
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other faaiaiees in this provmoe, that he who built it was a thief 
in his heart' * 

' But it was not bo,' answered Glendinning ; ' yonder castle 
was built by the old lords of Avenel, men as much beloyed in 
peace as they were respected in war. They were the bulwark 
of the frontiers against foreigners, and the protectors of the 
natiyes from domestic oppression. The present usurper of their 
inheritance no more resembles them than the night-prowling 
owl resembles a falcon because she builds on the same rock.' 

* This Julian Avenel, then, holds no high place in the love 
and regard of his neighbours t ' said Warden. 

* So little^' answered Halbert, ' that^ besides the jack-men and 
riders with whom he has associated himself, and of whom he 
has many at his disposal, I know of few who voluntarily asso- 
csiate with him. He has been more than once outlawed both by 
England and Scotland, his lands declared forfeited, and his head 
set at a price. But in these unquiet times a man so daring as 
Julian Ayenel has ever found some friends willing to protect 
him against the penalties of the law, on condition of his secret 
services.' 

' Tou describe a dangerous man,' replied Warden. 

< Tou may have experience of that^' replied the youth, ' if 
you deal not the more warily ; though it may be that he also 
has forsaken the communion of the dhurch, and gone astray in 
the path of heresy.' 

' What your blindness terms the path of heresy,' answered 
the Reformer, * is indeed the straight and narrow way, wherein 
he who walks turns not aside, whether for worldly wealth or for 
worldly passions. Would to God this man were moved by no 
other and no worse spirit than that which prompts my poor 
endeavours to extend the kingdom of Heaven 1 This Baron of 
Avenel is personally unknown to me, is not of our congregation 
or of our counsel ; yet I bear to him chaiges touching my safety 
from those whom he must fear if he does not respect them, and 
upon that assurance I will venture upon his hold. I am now 
sufficiently refreshed by these few minutes of rqpose.' 

'Take, then, this advice for your safety,' said Halbert^ 'and 
believe that it is founded upon the usage of this country and 
its inhabitants. If you can better shift for yourself, go not to 
the Castle of Avenel ; if you do risk going thither, obtain from 

* It WM of Lochirood, the hereditary fortreM of the Jobnstonee of Annandale, r 
etmur oMUe ettoftted in the centre of n qoaking bog, that James VI. made thia 
lemaik. 
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him, if poBBible, his aaf e-oonduot^ and beware that he sweaiB it 
by the Black Rood. And lastly, observe whether he eats with 
you at the board, or pledges you in the cup ; for if he gives jou 
not these signs of welcome^ his thoughts are evil towards ycKu* 

' Alas ! ' said the preacher, ' I have no better earthly refuge 
for the present than these frowning towers, but I go thither 
trusting to aid which is not of thu earth. But thou, good 
youth, needest thou trust thyself in this dangerous denf ' 

' I,' answered Halbert, ' am in no danger. I am well known 
to Christie of the Clinthill, the hendmian of this Julian Avenel ; 
and, what is a yet better protection, I have nothing either to 
provoke malice or to tempt plimder.' 

The tramp of a steed, which clattered al<»ig the shingly 
banks of the loch, was now heard behind them ; and, when they 
looked back, a rider was visible^ his steel cap and the point dF 
his long lance glancing in the setting sun, as he rode rapidly 
towards them. 

Halbert Glendinning soon recognised Christie of the Clint- 
hiU, and made his companion aware that the henchman of Julian 
Avenel was approaching. 

'Ha, yoimgling 1 ' said Christie to Halbert^ as he came up to 
them, * thou hast made good my word at last^ and come to take 
service with my noble master, hast thou nott Thou shalt find 
me a good friend and a true ; and ere St. Bamaby come round 
again, thou shalt know every pass betwixt Millbum Plain and 
Netherby, as if thou hadst been bom with a jack on thy back 
and a lance in thy hand. What old carle hast thou with ihee t 
He is not of the brotherhood of St. Mary's ; at least he has not 
the buist of these black cattle.' 

'He is a wayfaring man,' said Halbert, 'who has ccmcems 
with Julian of Avenel. For myself, I intend to go to Edin- 
burgh to see the court and the Queen, and when I return 
hither we will talk of your profier. Meantime^ as thou hast 
often invited me to the castle, I crave hospitality there to-night 
for myself and my companion.' 

' For thyself, and welcome, young comrade,' replied Christie ; 
'but we harbour no pilgrims, nor aught that looks like a pil- 
grim.' 

' So please you,' said Warden, ' I have letters of conunenda- 
tion to thy master from a sure friend, whom he will right 
willingly oblige in higher matters than in afibrding me a brief 
protection. And I am no pilgrim, but renounce the same, with 
aU its superstitious observances.' 
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He offered hifl letters to the horseiDan, who shook his head. 

' These,' he said, * are matters for my master, and it will be 
well if he can read them himself ; for me, sword and lance are 
my book and psalter, and have been since I was twelve years 
old. But I will guide you to the castle, and the Baron of Avenel 
will himself judge of your errand.' 

By this time the party had reached the causeway, along 
which Christie advanced at a trot, intimating his presence to 
the warders within the castle by a shrill and peculiar whistle. 
At this signal the farther drawbridge was lowered. The horse- 
man passed it, and disappeared under the gloomy portal which 
was beyond it. 

Glendinning and his companion, advandng more leisurely 
along the rugged causeway, stood at length under the same 
gateway, over which frowned in dark red freestone the ancient 
armorial bearings of the house of Avenel, which represented a 
female figure shrouded and muffled, which occupied the whole 
field.* The cause of their assuming so singular a device was 
uncertain, but the figure was generally supposed to represent 
the mysterious being called the White Lady of Avenel. The 
sight of this mouldering shield awakened in the mind of Halbert 
the strange circumstances which had connected his fate with 
that of Mary Avenel, and with the doings of the spiritual being 
who was attached to her house, and whom he saw here repre- 
sented in stone, as he had before seen her effigy upon the seal 
ring of Walter Avenel, which, with other trinkets formerly men- 
tioned, had been saved from pillage and brought to Glendeaig 
when Mary's mother was driven from her habitation. 

'You sigh, my son,' said the old man, observing the im- 
pression made on his youthful companion's countenance, but 
TOiBtaking the cause ; ' if you fear to enter, we may yet return.' 

* That can you not,' said Christie of the Olinthill, who emerged 
at that instant from the side door under the archway. ' Look 
yonder, and choose whether you will return skixnming the 
water like a wild duck, or winging the air like a plover.' 

They looked, and saw that the drawbridge which they had 
just crossed was again raised, and now interposed its planks 
betwixt the setting sun and the portal of the castle, deepening 
the gloom of the arch under which they stood. Christie 
laughed, and bid them follow him, saying, by way of enoourage- 

* Hmto ia an andent SncUdi Jkmily, I believe, whieh bean, oar did bear, a ^ost or 
spirit paaeant aaUe in a field axgent Tbia seema to baye been a derloa of a panning 
or 'canting' berald. 
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ment^ in Halbert's ear, 'Answer boldly and readilyto whatever 
the Baron asks you. Never stop to pick your words, and above 
all show no fear of him : the devil is not so black as he u 
painted.' 

As he spoke thus, he introduced them into the large stone 
haU, at the upper end of which biased a huge fire of wood. 
The long oaken table, which, as usual, occupied the midst of 
the apartment^ was covered with rude preparationB for the 
evening meal of the Baron and his chief domestics, five or dz 
of whom, strong, athletic, savage-looking men, paced up and 
down the lower end of the hall, which rang to the jarring dang 
of their long swords that clashed as they moved, and to the 
heayy tramp of their high-heeled jaok-b^ta. I^n jadcm or 
coats of buff, formed the principal part of their dress, and steel 
bonnets, or large slouched hats wiUi Spanish plumes drooping 
backwards, were their head attire. 

The Baron of Avenel was one of those tall, muscular, martial 
figures which are the favourite subjects of &Jvator Rosa. He 
wore a cloak which had been once gaily trinuned, but which, 
by long wear and frequent exposure to the weather, was now 
faded in its colours. Thrown negligently about his tall person, 
it partly hid and partly showed a short doublet of bufi^ under 
which was in some places visible that light shirt of mail which 
ma called a ' secret^' because worn instead of more ostensible 
armour, to protect against private assassination. A leathern 
belt sustained a large and heavy sword on one side, and on the 
other that gay poniard which had once called Sir Piercie Shafton 
master, of which the hatchments and gildings were already much 
defaced, either by rough usage or neglect. 

Notwithstanding the rudeness of his apparel, Julian Avenel'e 
maimer and countenance had far more devation than those of 
the attendants who surrounded him. He might be fifty or 
upwards, for his dark hair was mingled vnth grey, but age had 
neither tamed the fire of his eye nor the enterprise of his 
disposition. His countenance had been handsome, for beauty 
was an attribute of the family ; but the lines were rou^ened 
by fatigue and exposure to the weather, and rendered coarse 
by the habitual indulgence of violent passions. 

He seemed in deep and moody reflection, and was pacing at 
a distance from his dependants along the upper end of the hall) 
sometimes stopping from time to time to caress and feed a 
goshawk, which sat upon his wrist, with its jesses (i.e. the 
leathern straps fixed to its legs) wrapt around lus hand. The 
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bird, which seemed not insensible to its master's attention, 
answered his caresses by ra£Bing forward its feathers and peck> 
ing playfully at his finger. At such intervals the Baron smiledy 
but instantly resumed the darksome air of sullen meditation. 
He did not even deign to look upon an object which few could 
have passed and repassed so often without bestowing on it a 
transient glance. 

This was a woman of exceeding beauty, rather gaily than 
richly attired, who sat on a low seat dose by the huge hall 
chimney. The gold chains roimd her neck and anns ; &e gay 
gown €i green which swept the floor; the silyer-embroid^ed 
girdle, with its bunch of keys, depending in housewifely pride 
by a silver chain ; the yellow silken couvre-chrf (Scottic^ curch) 
which was disposed around her head, and partly concealed her 
dark profusion of hair ; above all, the circumstances so delicately 
touched in the old ballad, that ' the girdle was too short,' the 
'gown of green all too strait^' for the wearer's present shape, 
would have intimated the Baron's lady. But then the lowly 
seat ; the expression of deep melancholy, which was changed 
into a timid smile whenever she saw the least chance of catch- 
ing the eye of Julian Avenel ; the subdued look of grief, and 
the starting tear for which that constrained smile was again 
exchanged when she saw herself entirely disregarded — these 
were not the attributes of a wife, or [rather] they were those 
of a dejected and afflicted female who had yielded her love on 
less thim legitimate terms. 

Julian Avenel, as we have said, continued to pace the hall 
without paying any of that mute attention which is rendered 
to almost eveiy female either by affection or courtesy. He 
seemed totally unconscious of her presence, or of that of his 
attendants, and was only roused from his own dark reflections 
by the notice he paid to the falcon, to which, however, the lady 
seemed to attend, as if studying to find either an opportunity 
of speaking to the Baron, or of finding something enigmatical 
in ^e expressions which he used to the bird. All this the 
strangers had time enough to remark; for mo sooner had they 
entered the apartment than their usher, Christie of the Clint- 
hill, after exchanging a significant glance with the menials or 
troopers at the lower end of the apartment, signed to Halbert 
Glendinning and to his companion to stand stiU near the door, 
while he himself, advancing nearer the table, placed himself in 
such a situation as to catch the Baron's obs^ation when he 
should be disposed to look around, but without presuming to 
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intrade himaelf on Iiis master's notioe. Indeed, the look ci this 
man, naturally bold, hardy, and audacious, seefiied totally 
changed when he was in presence of his lord, and resembled 
the dejected and cowering manner of a quarrelsome dog when 
rebuked by his owner, or when he finds himself obliged to 
deprecate tiie violence of a superior adversary of his own speoiea. 

In spite of the novelty of his own situation, and evezy pain- 
ful f eelmg connected with it, Halbert felt his curiosity interested 
in the female who sate by the chimney unnoticed and un- 
regarded. He marked with what keen and trembling solicitade 
she watched the broken words of Julian, and how her glance 
stole towards him, ready to be averted upon the slightest 
chance of lus perceiving himself to be watched. 

Meantime, he went on with his dalliance with his feathered 
favourite, now giving, now withholdings the morsel with which 
he was about to feed the bird, and so exciting its appetite and 
gratifying It by turns. 'What ! more yetf Thou foul kite, 
ihovL woiildst never have done : give thee part thou wOt have 
all. Ay, prune thy feathers, and prink thyself gay — much 
thou wUt make of it now ; dost think I know thee not 1 dost 
think I see not that all that ruffling and pluming of wing and 
feathers is not for thy master, but to try what thou canst make 
of him, thou greedy gledt Well-"— there — take it then, and 
rejoice thyself ; little boon goes far with thee, and with all thy 
sex — and so it should.' 

He ceased to look on the bird, and again traversed the 
apartment. Then taking another small piece of raw meat from 
the trencher, on which it was placed ready cut for his use, he 
began once again to tempt and tease the bird, by offering and 
withdrawing it, until he awakened its wild and bold disposi- 
tion. ' What ! struggling, fluttering, aiming at me with beak 
and singlet* So la ! so la ! would^ mountf wouldst fly 9 the 
jesses are round thy dutches, fool : thou canst neither stir nor 
soar, but by my will. Beware thou come to redaim, wendi, 
else I will wring thy head off one of these days. Well, have it 
then, and well fare thou with it. So ho, Jenkin ! ' Oneofthe 
attendants stepped forward. ' Take the foul gled hence to the 
mew — or, stay, leave her, but look well to her casting and to 
her bathing; we wiU see her fly to-morrow. How now, Christie^ 
so soon retumedr 

Christie advanced to his master, and gave an account of 

* In the Undlv Ungnage of hawkingi m Lady JuUana Bernen tenns tt, YawW 
tMODs an called nnglea. 
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himself and his jonniej, in the way in whidi a polioe-offioer 
holds oommunioation with his magistrate, that is, as muoh by 
signs as by words. 

'Noble sir/ said that worthy satellite, 'the Laird of , 

he named no place, but pointed with his finger in a south- 
western direction, 'may not ride with you the day he purposed, 
because the Lord Warden has threatened that he will ^ 

Here another blank, intelligibly enough made up by the 
speaker touching his own neck with his left forefinger, and 
leaning his head a little to one side. 

'Ck>wardly caitififl' said Julian. 'By Heaven 1 the whole 
world turns sheer naught — ^it is not worUi a braye man's living 
in; ye may ride a day and nighty and never see a feather 
wave or hear a horse prance ; the spirit of our fathers is dead 
amongst us — ^the very brutes are degenerated — ^the cattle we 
bring home at our life's risk are mere carrion — our hawks are 
riflers — our hounds are turnspits and trindle-taUs — our men are 
women — and our women are ^ 

He looked at the female for the first time, and stopped short 
in the midst of what he was about to say, though Ihere was 
something so contemptuous in the glance that the blank might 
have been thus filled up—' Our women are such as she is.' 

He said it not, however, and, as if desirous of attracting his 
attention at all risks, and in whatever manner, she rose and 
came forward to him, but with a timorousness ill-disguised by 
affected gaiety. ' Our women, Julian — ^what would you say of 
the women 1 ' 

'Nothing,' answered Julian Avenel, 'at least nothing but 
that they are kind-hearted wenches like thyself, Kate.' The 
female coloured deeply, and returned to her seat. ' And what 
strangers hast thou hvought with thee, Christie, that stand 
yonder like two stone statues 9' said the Baron. 

'The taller,' answered Christie^ 'is, so please you, a young 
fellow called Halbert Glendinning, the eldest son of the old 
widow at Olendearg.' 

' What brings him here f ' said the Baron. ' Hath he any 
message from Mary Avenel t ' 

'Not as I think,' said Christie; 'the youth is roving the 
country: he was always a wUd slip^ for I have known him 
since he was the height of my sword.' 

'What qualities hath hef said the Baron. 

'AH manner of qualities,' answered his follower: 'he can 
strike a buck, track a deer» fly a hawk, halloo to a hound ; he 
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ahoota in the long and oroaa-bow to a hair'a-breadth, wields a 
lanoe or aword like myaelf nearly, backa a horse manfully and 
fairly ; I wot not what more a man need to do to make him a 
gallant oompanion.' 

'And who^' said the Baton, 'la the old miaer* who atazida 
beaide him 9 ' 

' Some cast of a priest aa I fancy ; he says he ia ehaiged 
with letters to you.' 

' Bid them come forward,' said the Baron; and no socHier bad 
they approached him more nearly, than, struck by the fine form 
and strength displayed by Halbert Glendinning, he addreesed 
him thus : ' I am told, young awankie, that you are roaming 
the world to seek your fortune; if you will serve Julian Avenel, 
you may find it without going fiurUier.' 

'So please you,' answered Glendinning, 'something has 
chanced to me that makes it better I should leave this land, 
and I am bound for Edinburgh.' 

' What ! thou hast stricken some of the king's deer, I warrant; 
or lightened the meadows of St. Mary's of some of their beeves ; 
or thou hast taken a moonlight leap over the Border 1 ' 

' NOf sir,' said Halbert, ' my case is entirely difierent.' 

"Then I warrant thee,' said the Baron, 'tiiiou hast stabbed 
some brother churl in a fray about a wench : thou art a likely 
lad to wrangle in such a eause.' 

Ineffikbly disgusted at his tone and manner, Halbert Glen- 
dinning remained silent while the thought darted aoross his 
mind, what would Julian Avenel have said, had he known the 
quarrel, of which he spoke so lightly, had arisen on account 
of his own brother's daughter 1 ' But be thy cause of flight 
what it will,' said Julian, in continuation, 'dost thou think the 
law or its emissaries can follow thee into this island, or arrest 
thee under the standard of Avenel 1 Look at the depth of the 
lake, the strength of the walls, the length of the causeway ; 
look at my men, and think if they are likely to see a comrade 
injured, or if I, their master, am a man to desert a faithful 
follower, in good or evil. I tell thee, it shall be an eternal day 
of truce betwixt thee and justice, as they call it^ from the 
instant thou hast put my colours into thy cap : then shalt ride 
by the warden's nose as thou wouldst pass an old market-womaD, 
and ne'er a cur which follows him shall dare to bay at thee ! ' 

'I thank you for your offers, noble sir,' replied Halbert, 

* XTied in the sense in which it often ooenn in Spenser, and which iM Indeed its 
liteal import, ' wretched old man.* 
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' but I must answer in brief, that I cannot profit by them ; my 
fortunes lead me elsewhere.' 

* Thou art a self-willed fool for thy pains,' said Julian, turn- 
ing from him ] and signing Christie to approach, he whispered 
in his ear, 'There is promise in that young fellow's looks, 
Christie, and we want men of limbs and sinews so compacted ; 
those thou hast brought to me of late are the mere refuse of 
mankind, wretches scarce worth the arrow that ends them : 
this youngster is limbed like St. George. Ply him with wine 
and wassail ; let the wenches weave their meshes about him 
like spiders — ^thou understandest f ' Christie gave a sagacious 
nod of intelligence, and fell back to a respectful distance from 
his master. 'And thou, old man,' said tiie Baron, turning to 
the elder tntTeller, 'hast thou been roaming the world after 
fortune too t it seems not she has fallen into thy way.' 

' So please you,' replied Warden, ' I were perhaps more to be 
pitied tihan I am now had I indeed met with that fortune 
which, like others, I have sought in my greener days.' 

' Nay, understand me, friend,' said the Baron ; ' if thou art 
satisfied with thy buckram gown and long sta£^ I also am 
well content thou shouldst be as poor and contemptible as 
is good for the health of thy body and soul. All I care to 
know of thee is, the cause which hath brought thee to my 
castle^ where few crows of thy kind care to settle. Thou art^ 
I warrant thee, some ejected monk of a suppressed convent^ 
paying in his old days the price of the luxurious idleness in 
which he spent his youth. Ay, or it may be some pilgrim 
with a budget of lies from St. James of Compostella or Our 
Lady of Loretto ; or thou mayest be some pardoner with his 
budget of relics from Rome, f oigiving sins at a penny a-dozen, 
and one to the tale. Ay, I guess why I find thee in this boy's 
company, and doubtless thou wouldst have such a strapping 
lad as he to cany thy wallet^ and relieve thy lazy shoulders ; 
but, by the mass, I will cross thy cunning. I cnake my vow 
to sun and moon, I will not see a proper lad so misleard as 
to run the country with an old knave, like Simmie and his 
brother. Away with thee 1 ' he added, rising in wrath, and 
speaking so fast as to give no opportunity of answer, being 
probably determined to terrify the elder guest into an abrupt 
flight — 'away with thee, with thy clouted coat, scrip, and 
scailopHshell, or, by the name of Avenel, I will have them loose 
the hounds on thee 1 ' 

Warden waited with the greatest patience until Julian 
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Ayenel, astoniBhed that the threats and violenoe of his language 
made no impression on him, paused in a sort of wonder, and 
said in a less imperious tone^ ' Why the fiend dost thou not 
answer me 9 ' 

' When you have done speaking,' said Warden, in the same 
composed manner, ' it will be full time to reply.' 

' Say on, man, in the devil's name ; but take heed — ^beg not 
here — ^were it but for the rinds of cheese, the refuse of the rats, 
or a morsel that my dogs would turn from — ^neither a grain of 
meal, nor the nineteenth part of a grey groat^ will I give to any 
feigned limmar of thy coat.' 

' It may be,' answered Warden, ' that you would have less 
quarrel with my coat if you knew what it covers. I am neither 
friar nor mendicant, and would be right glad to hear thy testi- 
mony against these foul deceivers of God's church, and usurpers 
of His rights over the Christian flock, were it given in Christian 
charity.' 

' And who or what art thou, then,' said Avend, ^ that thou 
oomest to this Border land, and art neither monk, nor soldier, 
nor broken man t ' 

' I am an hmnble teacher [preacher] of the Holy Word,' 
answered Warden. ' This letter from a most noble person will 
speak why I am here at this present time.' 

He delivered the letter to the Baron, who regarded the seal 
with some surprise, and then looked on the letter itself, which 
seemed to excite still more. He then fixed his eyes on the 
stranger, and said, in a menacing tone, ' I think thou darest not 
betray me or deceive me 1 ' 

'I am not the man to attempt either,' was the concise 
reply. 

Julian Avenel carried the letter to the window, where he 
perused, or at least attempted to peruse, it more than once, often 
looking from the paper and gazing on the stranger who had 
delivered it^ as if he meant to read the purport of the missive 
in the face of the messenger. Julian at length called to the 
female — 'Catherine, bestir thee, and fetch me presently that 
letter which I bade thee keep ready at hand in thy casket^ 
having no sure lockfast place of my own.' 

Catherine went with the readiness of one willing to be em- 
ployed ; and as she walked, the situation which requires a wider 
gown and a longer girdle, and in which woman claims from 
man a double portion of the most anxious care, was still more 
visible than before. She soon returned with the paper, and 
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was rewarded with a oold — * I thank thee, wench ; thou art a 
careftil secretary.' 

This second paper he also perused and reperused more than 
once, and still, as he read it^ bent from time to time a wary and 
observant eye upon Henry Warden. This examination and 
re- examination, though both the man and the place were 
dangerous, the preacher endured with the most composed and 
steady countenance, seeming, under the eagle, or rather the 
vulture, eye of the Baron, as unmoved as under the gaze of an 
ordinary and peaceful peasant. At length Jidian Avenel folded 
both papers, and having put them into the pocket of his cloak, 
cleared his brow, and, coming forward, addressed his female 
oompanion. ' Catherine,' said he, ' I have done this goodnuoi 
injustice, when I mistook him for one of the drones of Bome. 
He is a preacher, Catherine — a preacher of the — the new 
doctrine of the Lords of the Congr^ation.' 

^ The doctrine of the blessed Scriptures,' said the preacher, 
* purified from the devices of men.' 

' Sayest thou 1 ' said Julian Avenel. ' Well, thou mayest call 
it what thou lists ; but to me it is recommended because it 
flings off aU those sottish dreams about saints and angels and 
devils, and unhorses the lazy monks that have ridden us so long, 
and spur-galled us so hard. No more masses and corpse-gifts ; 
no more tithes and offerings to make men poor; no more 
prayers or psalms to make men cowards ; no more christenings 
and penances, and confessions and marriages.' 

' So please you,' said Henry Warden, ' it is against the cor- 
ruptions, not against the fundamental doctrines, of the church, 
which we desire to renovate, and not to abolish.' 

' Prithee, peace, man,' said the Baron ; ' we of the laity care 
not what you set up, so you pull merrily down what stands in 
our way. Specially it suits well with us of the southland fells ; 
for it is our profession to tiun the world upside down, and we 
live ever the blythest life when the downer side is uppermost.' 

Warden woidd have replied ; but the Baron allowed him not 
time, striking the table with the hilt of his dagger, and crying 
out—' Ha ! you loitering knaves, bring our supper meal quickly. 
See you not this holy man is exhausted for lack of food? 
Heard ye ever of priest or preacher that devoured not his five 
meals arday ? ' 

The attendants bustled to and fro, and speedily brought in 
several large smoking platters, filled with huge pieces of beef, 
boiled and roasted, but without any variety whatsoever, with- 

X 15 
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out yegetableSy and almost without bread, though there was at 
the upper end a few oat-cakea in a basket. 

Julian Ayenel made a sort of apology to Watden. 'You 
have been oommended to our care, sir preacher, since that is 
your style, by a person whom we highly honour.' 

' I am assured,' said Warden, ' that Uie most noble Lord ' 

* Prithee, peace, man,' said Avenel ; ' what need of naming 
names, so we understand each other! I meant but to speak in 
reference to your safety and comfort^ of which he desires us to 
be chary. Now, for your safety, look at my walls and water. 
But touching your comfort, we have no com of our own, and 
the meal-gimels of the south are less easily transported than 
their beeves, seeing they have no legs to walk upon. But what 
though ? a stoup of wine thou shalt have, and of the best ; thon 
shalt sit betwixt Catherine and me at the board-end. And, 
Christie, do thou look to the young springald, and call to the 
cellarer for a flagon of the best.' 

The Baron took his wonted place at the upper end of the 
board ; his Catherine sate down, and courteously pointed to a 
seat betwixt them for their reverend guest. But, notwithstand- 
ing the influence both of hunger and fatigue, Henry Waiden 
retained his standing posture. 



CHAPTER XXV 

When loyely wonum stoops to foUy, 
And jQnds too late that men betray 

JiriiiAN AvsNXL saw with surpnae the demeanour of the reverend 
stranger. ' Beshrew me,' he said, 'these new-fashioned religioners 
have fast^ys, I warrant me ; itie old ones used to confer these 
blessings chiefly on the laity.' 

' We acknowledge no such rule,' said the preacher. * We 
hold that our faith consists not in using or abstaining from 
special meats on special days ; and in fasting we rend our hearts^ 
and not our garments.' 

' The better — the better for yourselves, and the worse for 
Tom Tailor,' said the Baron; 'but come, sit down, or, if thou 
needs must e'en give us a cast of thine office, mutter thy 
chann.' 

'Sir Baron,' said the preacher, 'I am in a strange land, 
where neither mine office nor my doctrine are known, and 
where, it would seem, both are greatly misunderstood. It is 
my duty so to bear me that in my person, howeyer imworthy, 
my Master's dignity may be respected, and that sin may take 
no oonfldence hom relaxiation of the bonds of discipline.' 

' Ho la ! halt there,' said the Baron ; ' thou wert sent hither 
for thy safety, but not, I think, to preach to or control me. 
What is it thou wouldst have, sir preacher! Remember thou 
speakest to one somewhat short of patience, who loves a short 
health and a long draught.' 

*In a word, then,' said Henry Warden, 'that lady ' 

' How !' said the Baron, startmg— ' what of her ? What hast 
thou to say of that dame?' 

' Is she thy house-dame ? ' said the preacher, after a moment's 
pause, in which he seemed to seek for the best mode of express- 
ing what he had to say — ' is she, in brief, thy wife?' 

The unfortunate young woman pressed both her hands on 
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her face, as if to hide it» but the deep blush which crimsoned 
her brow and neck showed that her cheeks were also glowing ; 
and the bursting tears, which found their way betwixt her 
slender fingers, bore witness to her sorrow, as well as to her 
shame. 

^ Now, by my father's ashes ! * said the Baion, rising and 
spuming from him his footstool with such violence that it hit 
the wall on the opposite side of the apartment ; then instantly 
constraining himself, he muttered, ' What need to run myself 
into trouble for a f ooFs word ? ' Then resuming his seat, he 
answered coldly and scornfully, ^ No, sir priest or sir preacher, 
Catherine is not my wife — Cease thy whimpering, thou foolish 
wench ! — She is not my wife, but she is handf asted with me, and 
that makes her as honest a woman.' 

' Handfasted 1 ' repeated Warden. 

' Enowest thou not that rite, holy man ? ' said Avenol, in the 
same tone of derision ; * then I will tell thee. We Border men 
are more wary than your inland clowns of Fife and Lothian : 
no jump in the dark for us, no clenching the fetters around 
our wrista tiU we know how they will wear with ub : we take 
our wives, like our horses, upon trial. When we are handfasted, 
as we term it, we are man and wife for a year and day ; that 
space gone by, each may choose another mate, or, at their 
pleasure, may call the priest to marry them for life ; and this 
we call handfasting.' * 

'Then,' said the preacher, 'I tell thee, noble Baron, in 
brotherly love to thy soid, it is a custom licentious, gross, and 
corrupted, and, if persisted in, dangerous, yea damnable. It 
binds thee to the frailer being while she is the object of desire ; 
it relieves thee when she is most the subject of pity ; it gives 
all to brutal sense, and nothing to generous and gentle affec- 
tion. I say to thee, that he who can meditate the breach of 
such an engagement, abandoning the deluded woman and the 
helpless o£Espring, is worse than the birds of prey ; for of them 
the males remain with their mates until the nestlings can take 
wing. Above aU, I say it is contraiy to the pure Christian 
doctrine, which assigns woman to man as the partner of his 
labour, the soother of his evil, his helpmate in peril, his 
friend in affliction; not as the toy of his looser hours, or 
as a flower which, once cropped, he may throw aside at 
pleasure.' 

'Now, by the saints, a most virtuous homily!' said the 

• See Note 18. 
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Baxon ; * quaintly oonoeived and curiously pronounced, and to 
a well-chosen congregation. Hark ye, sir gospeller ! trow ye 
to have a fool in hand 1 Know I not that your sect rose by 
bluff Hany Tudor, merely because ye aided him to change 
his Kate ; and wherefore shotild I not use the same Christian 
liberty with mine 1 Tush, man ! bless the good food, and meddle 
not with what concerns thee not ; thou haist no guU in Julian 
AveneL' 

'He hath g^ed and cheated himself,' said the preacher, 
' shoidd he even incline to do that poor sharer of his domestic 
oares the impeifect justice that remains to him. Can he now 
raise her to the rank of a pure and unoontaminated matron 1 
Can he deprive his child of the misery of owing birth to a 
mother who has erred ? He can indeed give them both the 
rank, the state of married wife and of lawfid son; but, in 
public opinion, their names will be smirched and sullied with 
a stain which his tardy efforts cannot entirely efi&ce. Yet 
render it to them. Baron of Avenel — render to them this late 
and impeifect justice. Bid me bind you together for ever, 
and celebrate the day of your bridal, not with feasting or 
wassail, but with sorrow for past sin, and the resolution to 
commence a better life. Happy then will the chance have 
been that has drawn me to this castle, though I come driven 
by calamity, and unknowing where my course is bound, like a 
leed travelling on the north wind.' 

The plain, and even coarse, features of the zealous speaker 
were warmed at once and ennobled by the dignity of his en- 
thusiasm ; and the wild Baron, lawless as he was, and accus- 
tomed to spurn at the control whether of religious or moral 
law, felt) for the first time perhaps in his life, that he was 
under subjection to a mind superior to his own. He sat mute 
and suspended in his deliberations, hesitating betwixt anger 
and shame, yet borne down by the weight of the just rebuke 
thus boldly fulminated against him. 

The unfortunate young woman, conceiving hopes from her 
tyrant's silence and apparent indecision, forgot both her fear 
and shame in her timid expectation that Avenel would relent ; 
and fixing upon him her anxious and beseeching eyes, gradually 
drew near and nearer to his seat, till at length, laying a 
trembling hand on his cloak, she ventured to utter, ' noble 
Julian, listen to the good man ! ' 

The speech and the motion were ill-timed, and wrought on 
that proud and wayward spirit the reverse of her wishes. 
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The fierce Baron started up in fury, exdaiming, ' What ! thou 
foolish calleti art thou confederate with this strolling vagabond, 
whom thou hast seen beard me in mine own hall! Hence 
with thee, and think that I am proof both to male and female 
hypocrisy!' 

The poor girl started back, astounded at his voice of thunder 
and looks of f uiy, and, turning pale as death, endeavoured to 
obey his orders, and tottered towards the door. Her limbs 
failed in the attempt, and she fell on the stone floor in a 
manner which her situation might have rendered fatal. The 
blood gushed from her face. Halbert Glendinning brooked not 
a sight so brutal, but, uttering a deep imprecation, started 
from his seat, and laid his hand on his sword, imder the strong 
impidse of passing it through the body of the cruel and hard- 
hearted ruffijEUL But Christie of the (Sinthill, guessing his in- 
tention, threw his arms around him, and prevented him from 
stirring to execute his purpose. 

The impulse to such a dangerous act of violence was indeed 
but momentary, as it instantly appeared that Avenel himself, 
shocked at the effects of his violence, was lifting up and endea- 
vouring to soothe in his own way the terrified Catherine. 

'Peace,' he said — 'prithee, peace, thou silly minion; why. 
Elate, though I listen not to this tramping preacher, I said 
not what might happen an thou dost bear me a stout boy. 
There — ^there — dry thy tears — call thy women. So ho ! where 
be these queans? Christie— Rowley — ^Hutcheon — drag them 
hither by the hair of the head ! ' 

A half-dozen of startled, wild -looking females rushed into 
the room, and bore out her who might be either termed their 
mistress or their companion. She showed little sign of life^ 
except by groaning faintly and keeping her hand on her side. 

No sooner had this luckless female been conveyed from the 
apartment than the Baron, advancing to the table, filled and 
drank a deep goblet of wine ; then putting an obvious restraint 
on his passions, turned to the preacher, who stood horrorHstruck 
at the scene he had witnessed, and said, 'Tou have borne too 
hard on us, sir preacher ; but coming with the commendations 
which you have brought me, I doubt not but your meaning 
was good. But we are a wilder folk than you inland men of 
Fife and Lothian. Be advised, therefore, by me. Spur not an 
unbroken horse ; put not your ploughshare too deep into new 
land. Preach to us spiritual liberty, and we will hearken to 
you ; but we will give no way to spiritual bondage. Sit, there- 
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fore, down, and pledge me in old sack, and we will talk over 
other matters.' 

' It isfivm spiritual bondage/ said the preacher, in the same 
tone of admonitory reproof, ^ that I came to deliver you — it is 
from a bondage more fearful than that of the heaviest earthly 
gyves : it is from your own evil passions.' 

'Sit down,' said Avenel, fiercely — 'sit down while the 
play is good, else by my father's crest and my mother's 
honour ! ' 

'Now,' whispered Christie of the Clinthill to Halbert, 'if 
he refuse to sit down, I would not give a grey groat for his 
head.' 

'Lord Baron,' said Warden, 'thou hast placed me in ex- 
tremity. But if the question be, whether I am to hide the 
light which I am commanded to show forth or to lose the light 
of this world, my choice is made. I say to thee, like the Holy 
Baptist to Herod, it is not lawful for thee to have this woman ; 
and I say it, though bonds and death be the consequence, 
counting my life as nothing in comparison of the ministry to 
which I am called.' 

Julian Avenel, enraged at the firmness of this reply, flung 
from his right hand the cup in which he was about to drink to 
his guest, and from the other cast off the hawk, which flew 
wildly through the apartment. His first motion was to lay 
hand upon his dagger. But, changing his resolution, he 
exclaimed, 'To the dungeon with this insolent stroller 1 I 
will hear no man speak a word for him. Look to the falcon, 
Christie, thou fool; an she escape, I will despatch you after 
her every man. Away with that hypocritical dreamer ; drag 
him hence if he resist 1 ' 

He was obeyed in both points. Christie of the CUnthill 
arrested the hawk's flight by putting his foot on her jesses, and 
80 holding her fast, while Henry Warden was led off, without 
having shown the slightest symptom of terror, by two of the 
Baron's satellites. Julian Avenel walked the apartment for a 
short space in sullen silence, and despatching one of his attend- 
ants with a whispered message, which probably related to the 
health of the unfortunate Catherine, he said aloud, ' These rash 
and meddling priests 1 By Heaven ! they make us worse than 
we shotild be without them.' * 

The answer which he presently received seemed somewhat 
to pacify his angry mood, and he took his place at the board, 

* S«6 JalkD Avonel. Note 10. 
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oommaading hiB retinue to do the like. All sat down in sileooe, 
and began the repast. 

During the meal, Christie in yarn attempted to engage his 
youthful companion in carousal, or, at least, in oonyersation. 
Halbert Glendinning pleaded fatigue, and ezprsflsed himself 
unwUling to take any liquor stronger than the heather ale, which 
was at that time frequently used at meals. Thus every effort 
at jovialty died away, until the Baron, striking his hand against 
the table, as if impatient of the long unbroken silence, cried 
out aloud^ * What) ho 1 my masters, are ye Border riders, and 
sit as mute over your meal as a mess of monks and friars? 
Some one sing, if no one list to speak. Meat eaten without 
either mirth or music is ill of digestion. Louis,' he added, 
speaking to one of the youngest of his followers, 'thou art 
ready enough to sing when no one bids thee.' 

The yoimg man looked first at his master, then up to the 
arched roof of the hall, then drank off the horn of ale, or wine, 
which stood beside him, and with a rough yet not unmelodious 
voice sung the following ditty to the ancient air of 'Blue 
Bonnets over the Border.' 

' March, march, Ettrick and Teyiotdale, 

Why the deil dinna ye march forward in order ? 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are bound for the Border. 

Many a banner spread, 

Flutters above your head. 
Many a crest that is famous in stoiy ; 

Mount and make ready then, 

Sons of the mountain glen, 
Fight for the Queen and the old Scottish glory t 

Gome from the hills where the hirsels are grazing, 

Ck>me from the glen of the buck and the roe ; 
Ck>me to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 
Gome with the buckler, the lanoe, and the bow. 

Trumpets are sounding. 

War-steeds are bonndmg. 
Stand to your arms then, and march in good order, 

England shall many a day 

TeU of the bloody iray, 
When the Blue Bonnets came over the Border I ' 

The song, rude as it was, had in it that warlike character 
which at any other time would have roused Halbert's spirit; 
but at present the charm of minstrelsy had no effect upon him. 
He made it his request to Christie to suffer him to retire to 
rest) a request with which that worthy person, seeing no chance 
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of ynft-Ving a favourable impression on his intended proselyte in 
his present humour, was at length pleased to comply. But no 
Sergeant Kite who ever practised the profession of recruiting 
was more attentive that his object shoidd not escape him than 
was Christie of the Clinthill. He indeed conducted Halbert 
Glendinning to a small apartment overlooking the lake, which 
was accommodated with a truckle-bed. But b^ore quitting him 
Christie took special care to give a look to the bars which 
crossed the outside of the window, and when he left the apart- 
ment he failed not to give the key a double turn — circumstances 
which convinced young Glendinning that there was no inten- 
tion of suffering him to depart from the Castle of Avenel at his 
own time and pleasure. He judged it» however, most prudent 
to let these alarming symptoms pass without observation. 

No sooner did he find himself in undisturbed solitude than 
he ran rapidly over the events of the day in his recollection, 
and to his surprise found that his own precarious fate, and even 
the death of Piercie Shaf ton, made less impression on him than 
the singularly bold and determined conduct of his companion, 
Henry Warden. Providence, which suits its instruments to 
the end they are to achieve, had awakened in the cause of 
Reformation in Scotland a body of preachers of more enei^ 
than refinement, bold in spirit^ and strong in faith, contemners 
of whatever stood betwixt them and their principal object, and 
seeking the advancement of the great cause in which they 
laboured by the roughest road, provided it were the shortest. 
The soft breeze may wave the willow, but it requires the voice 
of the tempest to agitate the boughs of the oak ; and, aocord- 
ii^glyi to milder hearers, and in a less rude age, their manners 
would have been ill adapted, but they were singularly suc- 
cessful in their mission to the rude people to whom it was 
addressed. 

Owing to these reasons, Halbert Glendinning, who had re- 
sisted and repelled the arguments of the preacher, was forcibly 
struck by the firmness of his demeanour in the dispute with 
Julian Avenel. It might be discourteous, and most certainly 
it was incautious, to choose such a place and such an audience, 
for upbraiding with his transgressions a baron whom both 
manners and situation placed in full possession of independent 
power. But the conduct of the prea^er was uncompromising, 
firm, manly, and obviously grounded upon the deepest convic- 
tion which duty and principle cotild afford ; and Glendinning, 
who had viewed the conduct of Avenel with the deepest abhor- 
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rence, was proportionally interested in the brave old man, who 
had ventured life rather than withhold the oensure due to 
guilt. This pitch of virtue seemed to him to be in religion 
what was demanded by chivaliy of her votaries in war — an 
absolute surrender of all selfish feelings, and a combination of 
every energy proper to the human mind to discharge the task 
which duty demanded. 

Halbert was at the period when youth is most open to 
generous emotions, and knows best how to appreciate them in 
others, and he f elt^ although he hardly knew why, that> whether 
Catholic or herotic, the safety of tins man deeply interested 
him. Curiosity mingled with the feeling, and led him to 
wonder what the naturo of those doctrines could be which stole 
their votary so completely from himself, and devoted him to 
chains or to death as their sworn champion. He had indeed 
been told of saints and martyrs of former days who had braved 
for their roligious faith the extremity of death and torture* 
But their spirit of enthusiastic devotion had long slept in the 
ease and indolent habits of their successors, and their adven- 
tures, like those of knights-errant^ wero rather read for amuse- 
ment than for edification. A new impulse had been necessary 
to rokindle the energies of roligious zeal, and that impulse was 
now operating in favour of a puror roligion, with one of whose 
steadiest votaries the youth had now met for the first time. 

The sense that he himself was a prisoner, under the power 
of this savage chieftain, by no means diminished Halbert's 
interest in the fate of his fellow-sufferor, while he determined 
at the same time so far to emtilate his fortitude that neither 
threats nor suffering shotild compel him to enter into the servioe 
of such a master, ^e possibility of escape next occurred to him, 
and, though with little hope of effecting it in that way, Glen- 
dinning proceeded to examine more particularly the window of 
the apartment. This apartment was situated in the first story 
of the castle, and was not so far from the rook on which it was 
founded but that an active and bold man might with little 
assistance descend to a shelf of the rock which was immediately 
below the window, and from thence either leap or drop himself 
down into the lake which lay below his eye, clear and blue in 
the placid light of a f uU summer's moon. ' Were I once placed 
on that ledge,' thought Glendinning, 'Julian Avenel and 
Christie had seen the last of me.' The size of the window 
favoured such an attempt^ but the stanchions or iron ban 
seemed to form an insurmountable obstacle. 
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Wlule Halbert Glendinning gazed from the window with 
that eagerness of hope which was prompted by the energy of 
his chimcter and his determination not to yield to circum- 
stanoes, his ear caught some soxmds from below, and listening 
with more attention, he could distinguish the voice of the 
preacher engaged in his solitary devotions. To open a corre- 
spondence with him became immediately his object^ and failing 
to do so by less marked sounds, he at length ventured to speak, 
and was answered from beneath — ' Is it thou, my son 1 ' The 
voice of the prisoner now sounded more distinctly than when it 
was first heard, for Warden had approached the small aperture 
which, serving his prison for a window, opened just betwixt the 
wall and the rocl^ and admitted a scanty portion of light 
through a wall of immense thickness. This sat^fdraU being 
placed exactly under Halbert's window, the contiguity permitted 
the prisoners to converse in a low tone, when Halbert declared 
his intention to escape, and the possibility he saw of achiev- 
ing his purpose, but for the iron stanchions of the window. 
' Prove ^y strength, my son, in the name of God 1 ' said the 
preacher. Halbert obeyed him more in despair than hope, but 
to his great astonishment^ and somewhat to his terror, the bar 
parted asunder near the bottom, and the longer part being 
easily bent outwards and not secured with lead in the upper 
socket^ dropt out into Halbert's hand. He immediately 
whispered, but as energetically as a whisper ootild be expressed 
— ' By Heaven, the bar has given way in my hand ! ' 

' Thank Heaven, my son, instead of swearing by it»' answered 
Warden from his dimgeon. 

With little effort Halbert Glendinning forced himself through 
the opening thus wonderfully effected, and using his leathern 
sword-belt as a rope to assist him, let himself safely drop on 
the shelf of rock upon which the preacher's window opened. 
But through this no passage could be effected, being scarce 
larger than a loophole for musketry, and apparently con- 
structed for that purpose. 

'Are there no means by which I can assist your escape, my 
father 1 ' said Halbert. 

' There are none, my son,' answered the preacher ; ' but if 
thou wilt ensure my safety, that may be in thy power.' 

' I will labour earnestly for it^' said the youth. 

' Take then a letter which I will presentily write, for I have 
the means of light and writing materials in my scrip. Hasten 
towards Edinburgh, and on the way thou wilt meet a body of 
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horse marohing eouthwardB. Give this to their leader, and 
acquaint him of the state in which thou hast left me. It may 
hap that thy doing so will advantage thyself.' 

In a minute or two the light of a taper gleamed throu^ 
the shotrhole, and very shortly after the preacher, with the 
assistance of his staff, pushed a billet to Glendinning through 
the window. 

' God bless thee, my son,' said the old man, * and complete 
the marvellous work which He hath begun 1 ' 

' Amen 1 ' answered Halbert, with solenmity, and proceeded 
on his enterprise. 

He hesitated a moment whether he should attempt to de- 
scend to the edge of the water ; but the steepness of the rock, 
notwithstanding the clearness of the nighty rendered the enter- 
prise too dangerous. He clasped his hands above his head, and 
boldly sprung from the precipice, shooting himself forward into 
the air as far as he could for fear of sunken rocks, and alighted 
on the lake, head foremost, with such force as sunk him for a 
minute below the surface. But» strong, long -breathed, and 
accustomed to such exercise, Halbert, even though encumbered 
with his sword, dived and rose like a searfowl, and swam across 
the lake in the northern direction. When he landed and looked 
back on the castle, he could observe that the alarm had been 
given, for lights glanced from window to window, and he heard 
ihe drawbridge lowered, and the tread of horses' feet upon the 
causeway. But, little alarmed for the consequence of a puiBuit 
during ibe darkness, he wrung the water from his dress, and, 
plunging into the moors, directed his course to the north-east 
by the assistance of the polar star. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Wh^jT, what an intricate impeach ia this I 

I think yoa all have drank of Giroe's oup. 

If here you housed him, here he would have been ; 

If he were mad, he woidd not plead so coldly. 

Comedy qf Brrors, 

Thb course of our story, leaying for the present Halbert Glen- 
dinning to the g^danoe of his courage and his fortune, returns 
to the Tower of Glendearg, where matters in the meanwhile fell 
out with which it is most fitting that the reader shotild be 
acquainted. 

The meal was prepared at noontide with all the care which 
Elspeth and Tibb, assisted by the various accommodations 
which had been supplied from the monastery, could bestow on 
it. Their dialogue ran on as usual in the intervals of their 
labour, partly as between mistress and servant, partly as main- 
tained by gossips of nearly equal quality. 

'Look to the minced meat, Tibb,' said Elspeth; 'and turn 
the broach even, thou good-for-nothing Simmie : thy wits are 
harrying birds' nests, chUd. Weel, Tibb, this is a fasheous 
job— this Sir Piercie lying leaguer with us up here, and wha 
kens for how lang t ' 

'A fasheous job, indeed,' answered her faithful attendant, 
'and little good did the name ever bring to fair Scotland. Te 
may have your hands fuller of them thim they are yet. Mony 
a sair heart have the Piercies given to Scots wife and bairns 
with their pricking on the Borders. There was Hotspur, and 
many more of that bloody kindred, have sate in our skirts 
since Malcolm's time, as Martin says ! ' 

' Martin should keep a weel-scrapit tongue in his head,' said 
Elspeth, ' and not slander the kin of anybody that quarters at 
Glendearg ; f orbye, that Sir Piercie Shafton is much respected 
with the holy fathers of the community, and they will make 
up to us ony fasherie that we may have with him, either by 
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good word or good deed, Fae warrant them. He is a conBideEate 
lord, the lord abbot.' 

* And weel he likea a saft seat to his hinder end,' said Tibb ; 
' I have seen a belted baron sit on a bare bench, and find nae 
fault. But an ye are pleased, mistress, I am pleased.' 

' Now, in good time, here comes Mjsie of the Mill. And 
whare hae je been, lass, for a's gane wrang without you ? ' said 
Elspeth. 

' I just gaed a blink up the bum,' said Mysie, ' for the young 
lady has been down on her bed, and is no just that weel. So 
I gaed a gliff up the bum.' 

'To see the young lads come hame frae the sporty I will 
warrant you,' said Elspeth. ' Ay, ay, Tibb, that's the way the 
young folk guide us, Tibbie ; leave us to do the wark, and out 
to the play themsells.' 

' Ne'er a bit of that, mistress,' said the Maid of the Mill, 
stripping her round pretty arms, and looking actively and 
good-humouredly about her for some duty that she ootild diB> 
charge ; ' but just — I thought ye might like to ken if they were 
coming back, just to get the dinner forward.' 

' And saw you aught of them, then ? ' demanded Elspeth. 

' Not the least tokening,' said Mysie, ' though I got to the 
head of a knowe, and though the English knight's beautiful 
white feather could have been seen over all the bushes in the 
shaw.' 

' The knight's white feather ! ' said Dame Glendinning ; * ye 
are a sillie hempie — my Halbert's high head will be seen feurther 
than his feather, let it be as white as it like, I trow.' 

Mysie made no answer, but began to knead dough for wastel- 
cake with all despatch, observing that Sir Piercie had partaken 
of that dainty, and commended it^ upon the preceding day. 
And presently, in order to place on the fire the girdle or iron 
plate on which these cates were to be baked, she displaced a 
stew-pan in which some of Tibb's delicacies were submitted to 
the action of the kitchen fire. Tibb muttered betwixt her 
teeth — 'And it is the broth for my sick bairn that maim make 
room for the dainty Southron's wastel-bread ! It was a blythe 
time in Wight Wallace's day, or good King Robert's, when the 
pock-puddings gat naething here but hard straiks and bloody 
crowns. But we will see how it will a' end.' 

Elspeth did not think it proper to notice these discontented 
expressions of Tibbie, but they sunk into her mind ; for she was 
apt to consider her as a sort of authority in matters of war and 
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policy, with which her former experience aa bower-woman at 
Avenel GasUe made her better acquainted than were the peace- 
ful inhabitants of the halidome. She only spoke, however, to 
express her surprise that the hunters did not return. 

' An they come not back the sooner,' said Tibb, * they wUl 
fare the watir, for the meat will be roasted to a cinder ; and 
there is poor Simmie that can turn the spit nae langer : the 
bairn is melting like an icicle in warm water. Gang awa', 
bairn, and take a mouthful of the caller air, and I will turn 
the broach tUl ye come back.' 

'Bin up to the bartizan at the tower head, callant,' said 
Dame Glendinning, 'the air will be callerer there than ony gate 
else, and bring us word if our Halbert and the gentleman are 
coming down the glen.' 

The boy lingered long enough to allow his substitute, Tibb 
Tacket, heartily to tire of her own generosity and of his 
cricket-stool by the side of a huge fire. He at length returned 
with the news that he had seen nobody. 

The matter was not remarkable so far as Halbert Glen- 
dinning was concerned, for, patient alike of want and of fatigue, 
it was no unconmion circumstance for him to remain in the 
wilds till curfew time. But nobody had given Sir Piercie 
Shafton credit for being so keen a sportsman, and the idea of 
an Englishman preferring the chase to his dinner was altogether 
inconsistent with their preconceptions of the national character. 
Amidst wondering and conjecturing, the usual dinner hour 
passed long away; and the inmates of the tower, taking a 
hasty meal themselves, adjourned their more solemn prepareir 
tions until the hunters' return at night, since it seemed now 
certain that their sport had either carried them to a greater 
distance, or engaged them for a longer time, than had been 
expected. 

About four hours after noon, arrived, not the expected sports- 
men, but an unlooked-for visitant, the sub-prior from the 
monastery. The scene of the preceding day had dwelt on the 
mind of Father Eustace, who was of that keen and penetrating 
cast of character which loves not to leave unascertained what- 
ever of mysterious is subjected to its inquiry. His kindness 
was interested in the family of Glendearg, which he had now 
known for a long time; and besides, &e community was 
interested in the preservation of the peace betwixt Sir Piercie 
Shafton and his youthful host, since whatever might draw 
public attention on the former could not fail to be prejudicial 
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to the monastery, which was already threatened by the hand 
of power. He found the family assembled all but Mary Avenel, 
and was informed that Halbert Glendinning had accompanied 
the stranger on a day's sport So far was well. They had 
not returned ; but when cQd youth and sport oonoeiYe them- 
selves bound by set hours f and the circumstance excited no 
alarm in his mind. 

While he was conyersing with Edward Glendinning touching 
his progress in the studies he had pointed out to him, they were 
startled by a shriek from Mary Avenel's apartment^ which drew 
the whole family hither in headlong haste. They found her in 
a swoon in the arms of Old Martin, who was bitterly accusing 
himself of having killed her : so indeed it seemed, for her pale 
features and closed eyes ar^ed rather a dead corpse than a 
living penon. The whokfainilj were instantly iTtomult. 
Snatching her from Martin's arms with the eagerness of afieo- 
tionate terror, Edward bore her to the casement, that she 
might receive the influence of the open air ; the sub-prior, who, 
like many of his profession, had some knowledge of medicine, 
hastened to prescribe the readiest remedies which occurred to 
him; and the terrified females contended with, and impeded each 
other, in their rival efiforts to be useful. 

'It has been ane of her weary ghaists,' said Dame Glen- 
dinning. 

' It's just a trembling on her spirits, as her blessed mother 
used to have,' said Tibb. 

'It's some ill news has come ower her,' said the miller's 
maiden; while burnt feathers, cold water, and all the usual 
means of restoring suspended animation, were employed alter- 
nately, and with little effect. 

At length a new assistant, who had joined the group un- 
observed, tendered his aid in the following terms : ' How is this, 
my most fair Discreticm ? What cause hath moved the ruby 
current of life to rush back to the citadel of the hearty leaving 
pale those features in which it should have delighted to meander 
for ever I Let me approach her,' he said, ' with this sovereign 
essence, distilled by the fair hands of the divine Urania, and 
powerful to recall fugitive life, even if it were trembling on the 
verge of departure.' 

Thus speaking, Sir Piercie Shafton knelt down, and most 
gracefully presented to the nostrils of Mary Avenel a silver 
pouncet-box, exquisitely chased, containing a sponge dipt in the 
essence which he recommended so highly. Yes, gentle reader, 
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it was Sir Pieroie Shafton himfielf who thus unexpectedly 
profiered his good offices ! — his cheeks, mdeed, very pale, and some 
part of his dress stained with blood, but not otlierwise appear- 
ing different from what he was on the preceding evening. But 
no sooner had Mary Avenel opened her eyes and fix^ them 
on the figure of the officious courtier, than die screamed faintly, 
and exclaimed — ' Secure the murderer ! ' 

Those present stood aghast with astonishment, and none 
more so than the Euphuist, who found himself so suddenly and 
80 strangely accused by the patient whom he was endeavouring 
to succour, and who repelled his attempts to yield her assistance 
with aJl the energy of abhorrence. 

'Take him awayl' she exclaimed — 'take away the muiv 
dererT 

' Now, by my knighthood,' answered Sir Piercie, * your lovely 
faculties either of mind or body are, my most fair Discretion, 
obnubilated by some strange hallucination I For either your 
eyes do not discern that it is Piercie Shafton, your most de- 
voted Affability, who now stands before you, or else, your eyes 
discerning truly, your mind has most erroneously concluded 
that he has been guilty of some delict or violence to which his 
hand is a stranger. No murder, most scornful Discretion, 
hath been this day done, saving but that which your angry 
glances are now performing on your most devoted captive.' 

He was here interrupted by the sub-prior, who had, in the 
meantime, been speaking with Martin apart, and had received 
from him an account of the circumstances which, suddenly 
communicated to Mazy Avenel, had thrown her into this state. 
'Sir knight,' said the sub-prior, in a vexy solemn tone, yet 
with some hesitation, ' circumstances have been communicated 
to us of a nature so extraordinaiy that, reluctant as I am to 
exercise such authority over a guest of our venerable community, 
I am constrained to request from you an explanation of them. 
Tou left this tower early in the morning, accompanied by a 
youth, Halbert Glendinning, the eldest son of this good dame, 
and you return hither without him. Where, and at what hour, 
did you part company from him 1 ' 

The English knight paused for a moment, and then replied 
— ' I marvel that your reverence employs so grave a tone to 
enforce so light a question. I parted with the villagio whom 
you call Halbert Glendinning some hour or twain after sunrise.' 

' And at what place, I pray you ? ' said the monk. 

' In a deep ravine, where a fountain rises at the base of a 

X i6 
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huge rook| an earth-bom Titan, which heaveth up its grey 
head, even as ' 

' Spare us further deaoription/ said the sub-prior ; ' we know 
the spot. But that youth hath not since been heard of, and 
it will fall on you to account for him.' 

' My bairn ! — my balm ! ' exclaimed Dame Glendinning. 
' Yes, holy father, make the villain account for my bairn ! ' 

' I swear, good woman, by bread and by water, which are 
the props of our life ' 

' Swear by wine and wastel-bread, for these are the props of 
th$f life, thou greedy Southron ! ' said Dame Glendinning ; * a 
baise belly-god, to come here to eat the best, and practise on 
otir lives that give it to him ! ' 

' I tell thee, woman,' said Sir Pierde Shafton, ' I did but go 
with thy son to the hunting.' 

'A black htmting it has been to him, poor bairn,' replied 
Tibb ; ' and sae I said it wad prove since I first saw the false 
Southron snout of thee. Little good comes of a Piercie's hunt- 
ing, from Chevy Chase till now.' 

' Be silent, woman,' said the sub-prior, ' and rail not upon 
the English knight ; we do not yet know of anything beyond 
suspicion.' 

'We will have his heart's blood !' said Dame Glendinning; 
and, seconded by the faithful Tibbie, she made such a sudden 
onslaught on the unlucky Euphuist as must have terminated 
in something serious, had not the monk, aided by Mysie Happer, 
interposed to protect him from their fuiy. Edward had left 
the apartment the instant the disturbance broke out, and now 
entered sword in hand, followed by Martin and Jasper, the one 
having a hunting-spear in his hand, the other a cross-bow. 

' Keep the door,' he said to his two attendants ; ' shoot him 
or stab him without mercy should he attempt to break forth ; 
if he offers an escape, by Heaven, he shall die ! ' 

' How now, Edward,' said the sub-prior ; ' how is this that 
you so far forget yourself f meditating violence to a guest^ and 
in my presence, who represent your liege lordf 

Edward stepped forward with his drawn sword in his hand. 
'Pardon me, reverend father,' he said, 'but in this matter the 
voice of nature speaks louder and stronger than yours. I turn 
my sword's point against this proud man, and I demand of him 
the blood of my brother — the blood of my father's son — of the 
heir of our name ! If he denies to give me a true acooimt of 
him, he shall not deny me vengeance.' 
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EmbarrasBed as he was, Sir Piercie Shaf ton showed no pei^ 
aonal fear. ' Put up thj sword,' he said, ' young man ; not in 
the same day does Piercie Shafton oonteiKl with two peasants.' 

<Hear him! he confesses the deed, holy father,' said 
Edward. 

^Be patient, my son,' said the sub-prior, endeavouring to 
soothe the feelings which he could not otherwise control — < be 
patient, thou wilt attain the ends of justice better through my 
means than thine own yiolence. And you, women, be silent. 
Tibb^ remove your mistress and Maiy Avenel.' 

While Tibb^ with the assistance of the other females of the 
household, bore the poor mother and Maiy Avenel into separate 
apartments, and while Edward, still keeping his sword in his 
hand, hastily traversed the room, as if to prevent the possi- 
bility of Sir Piercie Shafton's escape, the sub-prior insisted 
upon knowing from the perplexed knight the particulars which 
he knew respecting Halbert Glendinning. His situation be- 
came extremely embarrassing, for what he might with safety 
have told of the issue of their combat was so revolting to his 
pride that he could not bring himself to enter into the detail ; 
and of Halbert's actual fate he knew, as the reader is well 
aware, absolutely nothing. 

The father in the meanwhile pressed him with remon- 
strances, and prayed him to observe, he would greatly pre- 
judice himself by declining to give a full account of the 
transactions of the day. 'Tou cannot deny,' he said, 'that 
yesterday you seemed to take the most violent offence at this 
imf ortunate youth ; and that you suppressed your resentment 
so suddenly as to impress us all with surprise. Last night you 
proposed to him this day's hunting party, and you set out 
together by break of day. You parted, you said, at the foun- 
tain near tiie rock, about an hour or twain alter sunrise, and it 
appears that before you parted you had been at strife together.' 

' I said not so,' replied the knight. ' Here is a coil indeed 
about the absence of a rustical bondsman, who, I daresay, 
hath gone off — ^if he be gone — ^to join the next rascally band of 
freebooters I Ye ask me, a knight of the Piercie's lineage, to 
account for such an insignificant fugitive, and I answer, let me 
know the price of his head, and I will pay it to your convent 
treasurer.' 

' You admit, then, that you have slain my brother ? ' said 
Edward, interfering once more ; ' I will presently show you at 
what price we Scots rate the lives of otir friends 1 ' 
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' Peace, Edward — ^peaoe, I entreat — ^I oommand thee ! ' 
the sub-prior. ' And you, sir knight, think better of us than to 
suppose jou may spend Scottish blood, and reckon for it as for 
wine spilt in a drunken revel. This youth was no bondsman ; 
thou well knowest that, in thine own land, thou hadst not 
dared to lift thy sword against the meanest subject of England 
but her laws would have called thee to answer for the deed. 
Do not hope it wUl be otherwise here, for you wiU but deceive 
yourself.' 

'You drive me beyond my patience,' said the Euphuist^ 
' even as the overdriven ox is urged into madness ! What can 
I tell you of a young fellow whom I have not seen since the 
second hour after sunrise f ' 

'But can you explain in what droumstances you parted 
with him f ' said the monk. 

'What a/re the circumstances, in the devil's name, which 
you desire should be explained f for although I protest against 
this constraint as alike unworthy and inhospitable, yet would I 
willingly end this fray, provided that by woids it may be ended,' 
said the knight. 

' If these end it not,' said Edward, ' blows shall, and that 
full speedily.' 

' Peace, impatient boy ! ' said the sub-prior ; ' and do you, 
Sir Piercie Shafton, acquaint me why the ground is bloody by 
the verge of the fountain in Gorrie-nan-Shiim, where, as you say 
yourself, you parted from Halbert Glendinning.' 

Resolute not to avow his defeat if possibly he could avoid it, 
the knight answered, in a haughty tone, that he supposed it 
was no imuBual thing to find the turf bloody where hunters 
had slain a deer. 

'And did you buxy your game as well as kill itf ' inquired 
the monk. ' We must know ^m you who is the tenant of that 
grave— -that newly-made grave, beside the very fountain whose 
margin is so deeply crimsoned with blood. Thou seest thou 
canst not evade me ; therefore be ingenuous, and tell us the 
fate of this unhappy youth, whose body is doubtless lying under 
that bloody turf.' 

'If it be,' said Sir Piercie, 'they must have buried him 
alive; for I swear to thee, reverend father, that this rustic 
Juvenal parted from me in perfect health. Let the grave be 
searched, and if his body be found, then deal with me as ye 
list.' 

' It is not my sphere to determine thy fate, sir knight^ but 
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that of the lord abbot and the right reverend chapter. It is 
but my duty to collect such information as may best possess 
their wisdom with the matters which have chanced.' 

' Might I presume so far, reverend father/ said the knight, 
^ I should wish to know the author and evidence of all these 
suspicions, so unfoundedly urged against me 1 ' 

' It is soon told,' said the sub-prior ; ' nor do I wish to dis- 
guise it) if it can avaO you in your defence. This maiden, 
Mary Avenel, apprehending that you nourished malice against 
her foster-brother tmder a friendly brow, did advisedly send up 
the old man, Martin Tacket, to follow your footsteps, and to 
prevent mischief. But it seems that your evil passions had 
outran precaution ; for when he came to the spot^ guided by 
your footsteps upon the dew, he found but the bloody turf 
and the new-covered grave; and after long and vain search 
through the wilds after Halbert and yourself, he brought back 
the sorrowful news to her who had sent him.' 

' Saw he not my doublet^ I pray you 1 ' said Sir Piercie ; 
'for when I came to myself I found that I was wrapped in my 
doak, but without my under garment^ as your reverence may 
observe.' 

So saying, he opened his cloak, forgetting, with his char- 
aoteii8ti(»d inconsistency, that he showed his sJ^irt stained with 
blood. 

'How I cniel man,' said the monk, when he observed this 
confirmation of his suspicions; 'wilt thou deny the guilty even 
while thou bearest on thy person the blood thou hast shedl 
Wilt thou longer deny that thy rash hand has robbed a mother 
of a son, our community of a vassal, the Queen of Scotland of 
a liege subject f And what canst thou expect, but that, at the 
least, we deliver thee up to England, as undeserving our further 
protection f ' 

' By the saints I ' said the knight^ now driven to extremity, 
' if this blood be the witness against me, it is but rebel blood, 
since this morning at sunrise it flowed within my own veins.' 

' How were that possible, Sir Piercie Shafton,' said the monk, 
' since I see no wound from whence it can have flowed ? ' 

' That)' said the knight^ ' is the most mysterious part of the 
transaction. See here 1 ' 

So saying, he undid his shirt collar, and, opening his bosom, 
showed the spot through which Halbert's sword had passed, 
but already cicatrised, and bearing the appearance of a wound 
lately healed. 
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' This exhausts my patience, sir knight^' said the sub-prior, 
' and is adding insult to yiolenoe and injury. Do jou hold me 
for a child or an idiot, that you pretend to make me believe 
that the fresh blood with which your shirt is stained flowed 
from a wound which has been healed for weeks or months f 
Unhappy mocker, thinkest thou thus to blind us f Too well do 
we know that it is the blood of your victim, wrestling with you 
in the desperate and mortal struggle, which has thus dyed your 
apparel.' 

The knight^ after a moment's recollection, said in reply, * I 
will be open with you, my father ; bid these men stand out 
of earshot, and I will tell you all I know of this mysterious 
business ; and muse not, good father, though it may pass thy 
wit to expound it, for I avouch to you it is too dark for mine 
own.' 

The monk commanded Edward and the two men to with- 
draw, assuring the former that his conference with the prisoner 
should be brief, and giving him permission to keep watch at 
the door of the apartment ; without which allowance he might, 
perhaps, have had some difficulty in procuring his absence. 
Edward had no sooner left the chamber than he despatched 
messengers to one or two families of the halidome, with whose 
sons his brother and he sometimes associated, to tell them that 
Halbert Glendinning had been murdered by an Englishman, 
and to require them to repair to the Tower of Glendearg with- 
out delay. The duty of revenge in such cases was held so 
sacred that he had no reason to doubt they would instantly 
come with such assistance as would ensure the detention of the 
prisoner. He then locked the doors of the tower, both inner 
and outer, and also the gate of the courtjrard. Having taken 
these precautions, he made a hasty visit to the females of the 
family, exhausting himself in efibrts to console them, and in 
protestations that he would have vengeance for his murdered 
brother. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

Now, by Our Lady, sheriff, 'tis hard reckoning, 
That I, with every odds of birth and barony, 
Should be detained here for the cunal death 
Of a wild forester, whose ntmost haying 
Is but the brazen buckle of the belt 
In which he sticks his hedge-knife. 

Old Play. 

Whili Edward was making preparationa for seooring and 
puniahing the supposed muiderer of his brother, with an in- 
tense thirst for vengeance which had not hitherto shown itself 
as part of his character, Sir Piercie Shafton made such com- 
munications as it pleased him to the sub-prior, who listened 
with great attention, though the knight's narratiye was none 
of the dearest, especially as his self-conceit led him to con- 
ceal or abridge the details which were necessary to render it 
intelligible. 

'You are to know,' he said, 'reverend father, that this 
rustical juvenal having chosen to offer me, in the presence of 
jour venerable superior, yourself, and other excellent and worthy 
persons, besides the damsel Mary Avenel, whom I term my 
Discretion in all honour and kindness, a gross insult, rendered 
yet more intolerable by the time and place, my just resentment 
did so gain the mastery over my discretion, that I resolved to 
allow 1dm the privileges of an equal, and to indulge him with 
the combat.' 

'But» sir knight,' said the sub-prior, 'you stiU leave two 
matters very obscure. First, why the token he presented to 
you gave you so much offence, as 1 with others witnessed ; and 
then again, how the youth, whom you then met for the first, 
or at least the second, time, knew so much of your histoiy as 
enabled him so greatly to move you.' 

The knight coloured very deeply. 

' For your first query,' he said, ' most reverend father, we 
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will, if you please, pretermit it as nothing essential to the 
matter in hand ; and for the second, I protest to you that I 
know as little of his means of knowledge as you do, and that I 
am wellnigh persuaded he deals with Sathanas, of which more 
anon. Well, sir — ^in the evening, I failed not to veil my pur- 
pose with a pleasant brow, as is the custom amongst us mar- 
tialists, who never display the bloody colours of defiance in our 
countenance until otir hand is armed to fight under them. I 
amused the fair Discretion with some canzonettes and other 
toys, which could not but be ravishing to her inexperienced ears. 
I arose in the morning, met my antagonist, who^ to say truth, 
for an inexperienced villagio, comported himself as stoutly as I 
could have desired. So, coming to the encounter, reverend sir, 
I did try his mettle with some half a dozen of downright paaseSy 
with any one of which I could have been through his body, only 
that I was loth to take so fatal an advantage, but rather, mixing 
mercy with my just indignation, studied to inflict upon him 
some flesh-wound of no veiy fatal quality. But, air, in the 
midst of my clemency, he, being instigated, I think, by the 
devil, did follow up his first ofience with some insult of the 
same nature. Whereupon, being eager to punish him, I made 
an estramazone, and my foot slipping at the same time — ^not 
from any fault of fence on my part> or any advantage of skill 
on his, but the devil haviDg, as I said, taken up the matter in 
hand, and the grass being slippexy — ere I recovered my position 
I encountered his sword, which he had advanced, witii my un- 
defended person, so that, as I think, I was in some sort run 
through the body. My juvenal, being beyond measure appalled 
at his own unexpected and unmerited success in this strange 
encounter, takes the flight and leaves me there, and I fall into 
a dead swoon for the lack of the blood I had lost so foolishly ; 
and when I awake as from a sound sleep, I find myself lying, an 
it like you, wrapt up in my cloak at the foot of one of the birch- 
trees which stand together in a dump near to this place. I feel 
my limbs, and experience little pain, but much wes^ess ; I put 
my hand to the wound — ^it was whole and skinned over as you 
now see it ; I rise and come hither ; and in these words you 
have my whole day's story.' 

' I can only reply to so strange a tale,' answered the monk, 
' that it is scarce possible that Sir Piercie Shafton can expect 
me to credit it. Here is a quarrel, the cause of which you 
conceal ; a wound received in the morning, of which there is 
no recent appearance at sunset ; a grave filled up, in which no 
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body is deposited ; the vanquished found alive and well ; the 
victor departed no man knows whither. These things, sir 
knight, hang not so well together that I should receive Uiem 
as gospel.' 

' Reverend father/ answered Sir Piercie Shafton, ' I praj you 
in the first place to observe, that if I offer peaceful and civil 
justification of that which I have already averred to be true, I 
do so only in devout deference to your dress and to your order, 
protesting, that to any other opposite, saving a man of religion, 
a lady, or my liege prince, I would not deign to support that 
which I had once attested, otherwise than with the point of my 
good sword. And so much being premised, I have to add, that 
I can but gage my honour as a gentleman, and my faith as a 
Catholic Christian, that the things which I have described to 
you have happened to me as I have described them, and not 
otherwise.' 

' It is a deep assertion, sir knight^' answered the sub-prior ; 
' yet^ bethink you, it is only an assertion, and that no reason can 
be alleged why things should be believed which are so contrary 
to reason. Let me pray you to say whether the grave which 
has been seen at your place of combat was open or closed when 
your encounter took place 1 ' 

'Reverend father,' said the knight, 'I will veil from you 
nothings but show you each secret of my bosom ; even as 
pure fountain revealeth the smallest pebble which gnuMS the 
sand at the bottom of its crystal mirror, and as ^ 

* Speak in plain terms, for the love of Heaven I ' said the 
monk; 'these holiday phrases belong not to solenm afiairs. 
Was the grave open when the conflict began ? ' 

' It was,' an^ytfred the knight^ ' I acknowledge it ; evenashe 
that acknowMlgeth * 

'Nay, I pray you, fair son, forbear these similitudes, and 
observe me. On yesterday at even no grave was found in that 
place, for Old Martin chanced, contrary to his wont, to go thither 
in quest of a strayed sheep. At br^ak of day, by your own 
confession, a grave was opened in that spot, and there a combat 
was fought; only one of the combatants appears, and he is 
covered with blood, and to all appearance woimdless.' Here 
the knight made a gesture of impatience. ' Nay, fair son, hear 
me but one moment — ^the grave is closed and covered by the 
sod ; what can we believe, but that it conceals the bloody corpse 
of the fallen duellist ? ' 

' By Heaven, it cannot ! ' said the knight, ' unless the juvenal 
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hath dain himself, and buried l^imaelf, in older to place me in 
the predicament of his murderer.' 

'The grave shall doubtless be explored, and that by to- 
morrow's dawn,' said the monk ; ' I wUl see it done with mine 
own eyes.' 

' But,' said the prisoner, ' I protest against all evidence wbidi 
may arise from its contents, and do insist beforehand that what- 
ever may be found in that grave shall not prejudicate me in my 
defence. I have been so haunted by diabolical deoeptions in this 
matter, that what do I know but that the devil may assume 
the form of this rustical juvenal, in order to procure me farther 
vexation f I protest to you, holy father, it is my very thought 
that there is witchcraft in all tluit hath befallen me. Since I 
entered into this northern land, in which men say that sorceries 
do abound, I, who am held in awe and regard even by the prime 
gallants in the court of Feliciana, have been here bearded and 
taunted by a clod-treading down. I, whom Yincentio Saviola 
termed his nimblest and most agile disciple, was, to speak briefl j, 
foiled by a cow-boy, who knew no more of fence than is used at 
every country wake. I am run, as it seemed to me, through 
the body, with a veiy sufficient sioooatotf and £amt on the spot; 
and yet, when I recovef*, I find myself without either wem or 
wound, and lacking nothing of my appard, saving my murrey- 
coloured doublet, slashed with satin, ^diich I will pray may be 
inquired after, lest the devil, who transported me, should have 
dropped it in his passage among some of the trees or bushes — 
it bong a oboioe and most fttncif ul piece of raiment, which I 
wore for the first time at the Queen's pageant in Southwaik.' 

' Sir knight,' said the monk, * you do again go astray fkom 
this matter. I inquire of you respecting that which concerns 
the life of another man, and, it may be, touches your own also, 
and you answer me wiUi the tale of an old doublet ! ' 

' Old I' exdaimed the knight ; ^ now, by the gods and saints, 
if there be a gallant at the British court more fondf ully con- 
siderate and more considerately fanciful, more quaintly curious 
and more curiously quaint, in frequent changes of all rich 
articles of vesture, becoming one who may be accounted point- 
device a courtier, I will give you leave to tenn me a slave and 
a liar.' 

The monk thought, but did not say, that he had already 
acquired right to doubt the veracity of the Euphuist, consider- 
ing the marvellous tale which he had told. Yet hia own 
strange adventure, and that of Father Phj}ip, rushed on his 
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mind, and forbade his ooming to any conclusion. He con- 
tented himself, therefore, with observing, that these were cer- 
tainly strange incidents, and requested to know if Sir Pierde 
Shafton had any other reason for suspecting himself to be in a 
manner so particularly selected for the sport of sorcery and 
witchcraft. 

* Sir sub-prior,' said the Euphuist, ' the most extraordinary 
circumstance remains behind, which alone, had I neither been 
bearded in dispute nor foiled in combat, nor wounded and 
cured in the space of a few hours, would neyertheless of itself, 
and without any other corroborative, have compelled me to 
believe myself the subject of some malevolent fascination. 
Reverend sir, it is not to your ears that men should tell tales 
of love and gallantry, nor is Sir Piercie Shafton one who, to 
any ears whatsoever, is wont to boast of his fair acceptance 
with the choice and prime beauties of the court; insomuch 
that a lady, none of the least resplendent constellations which 
revolve in that hemisphere of* honour, pleasure, and beauty, 
but whose name I here pretermit, was wont to call me her 
Taciturnity. Nevertheless, truth must be spoken ; and I 
cannot but allow, as the general report of the court, allowed in 
camps, and echoed back by city and* country, that in the 
alacrity of the accost^ the tender delicacy of the regard, the 
facetiousness of the address, the adopting and pursuing of the 
fancy, the solemn close and the graceful fall-off, Piercie Shafton 
was accounted the only gallant of the time, and so well 
accepted amongst the choicer beauties of the age, that no silk- 
hosed reveller of the presence-chamber, or plumed jouster of 
the tilt-yard, approached him by a boVs-length in the ladies' 
regard, being Uie mark at which every well-bom and generous 
Juvenal auneth his shaft Nevertheless, reverend sir, having 
found in this rude place something which by blood and birth 
might be termed a lady, and being desirous to keep my gallant 
humour in exerdse, as well as to show my sworn devotion to 
the BBL in genaml, I did shoot off aoniB nttnm of ixnapiimeiit 
at this Maiy Avenel, terming her my DiaoretiaQ, yntii other 
quaint and well-imagined courtesies,, rather bestowed out of my 
bounty than warranted by her merits or perchance like unto 
the boyish fowler, who, rather than not exercise his bird-piece, 
vnll shoot at crows or magpies for lack of better game ' 

< Maiy Avenel is much obliged by your notice,' answered the 
monk > ' but to what does all this detail of past and present 
gallantly conduct us ? ' 
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'Many, to this oonolumon,' answered the knight; 'that 
either this my Discretion or I myself am Utile less than 
bewitched ; for, instead of reoeiying my accost with a gratified 
bow, answering my r^ard with a suppressed smile, accompany- 
ing my falling off or departure with a slight sigh — ^honours 
with which I protest to you the noblest dancers and proudest 
beauties in Feliciana have graced my poor services — she hath 
paid me as little and as cold regard as if I had been some hob- 
nailed clown of these bleak mountains ! Nay, this yezy day, 
while I was in the act of kneeling at her feet to render her the 
succours of this pungent quintessence of purest spirit distilled 
by the fairest luuids of the court of Feliciana, she pushed me 
from her with looks which savoured of repugnance, and, aa I 
think, thrust at me with her foot as if to spurn me fn»n her 
presence. These diings, reverend father, are strange, por> 
teutons, unnatural, and befall not in the current of mortal 
affiurs, but are e^mptomatic of sorceiy and fascination. So 
that^ having given to your reverence a perfect, simple, and 
plain account of all that I know concerning this matter, I leare 
it to your wisdom to solve what may be found soluble in the 
same, it being my purpose to-monow, with the peep of dawn, 
to set forward towards Edinburgh.' 

' I grieve to be an interruption to your dengns, sir knight,' 
said the monk, 'but that purpose of thine may hardly be 
fulfilled.' 

' How, reverend father ! ' said the knight^ with an air of the 
utmost surprise; 'if what you say respects my departure, 
understand that it imut be, for I have so resolved it.' 

'Sir knight,' reiterated the sub-prior, 'I must once more 
repeat, this cannot be, until the abbot's pleasure be known in 
the matter.' 

'Reverend sir,' said the knight^ drawing himself up with 
great dignity, 'I desire my hearty and thankful commenda- 
tions to the abbot ; but in this matter I have nothing to do 
with his reverend pleasure, designing only to consult my own.' 

'Pardon me,' said the sub-prior; 'the lord abbot hath in 
this matter a voice potential.' 

Sir Piercie Shafton's colour began to rise. ' I marvel,' he 
said, ' to hear your reverence talk thus. What ! will you, for 
the imagined death of a rude, low-bom frampler and wrangler, 
venture to impinge upon the liberty of the kinsman of the 
house of Piercie ? ' 

'Sir knight/ returned the sub-prior, civilly, 'your high 
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lineage and your kindling anger will avail you nothing in this 
matter. You shall not oome here to seek a shelter, and then 
spill otir blood as if it were water.' 

' I tell you,' said the knight, * once more, as I have told you 
already, that there was no blood spilled but mine own I ' 

' That remains to be proved,' replied the sub-prior; ' we of 
the oommunity of St. Mary's of Kennaquhair use not to take 
fairy tales in exchange for the lives of our liege vassals.' 

'We of the house of Pierde,' answered Shafton, 'brook 
neither threats nor restraint. I say I will travel to-morrow, 
happen what may ! ' 

' And I,' answered the sub-prior, in the same tone of deter- 
mination, 'say that I will break your journey, oome what 
may!' 

'Who shall gainsay me,' said the knight^ 'if I make my 
way by force 1 ' 

'You will judge wisely to think ere you make such an 
attempt^' answered the monk, with composure ; ' there are men 
enough' in the halidome to vindicate its rights over those who 
dare to infringe them.' 

' My cousin of Northumberland will know how to revenge 
this usage to a beloved kinsman so near to his blood,' said the 
£nerlishman. 

' The lord abbot will know how to protect the rights of his 
territoiy, both with the temporal and spiritual sword,' said the 
monk. ' Besides, consider, were we to send you to your kinsman 
at Alnwick or Warkworth to-morrow, he dare do nothing but 
transmit you in fetters to the Queen of England. Bethink, sir 
knight^ that you stand on slippery ground, and will act most 
wisely in reconciling yourself to be a prisoner in this place 
until the abbot shall dedde the matter. There are armed men 
enow to countervail all your efforts at escape. Let patience 
and resignation, therefore, arm you to a necessary submission.' 

So saying, he dapped his hands and called aloud. Edward 
entered, accompanied by two young men who had already 
joined him, and were well aimed. 

'Edward,' said the sub-prior, 'you will supply the English 
knight here in this spence with suitable food and accommodation 
for the night, treating him with as much kindness as if nothing 
had happened between you. But you will place a sufficient 
guard, and look carefully that he make not his escape. Should 
he attempt to break forth, resist him to the death ; but in no 
other case harm a hair of his head, as you shall be answerable.' 
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Edward Glendinning replied — 'That I may obey your 
oommands, lererend sir, I will not again offiar myself to tliis 
person's presence ; for shame it were to me to break the peace 
of the halidome, but not less shame to leave my brother's 
death unavenged.' 

As he spoke, his lips grew livid, the blood forsook his cheek, 
and he was about to leave the apartment^ when the sub-prior 
recalled him, and said in a solemn tone — 'Edward, I have 
known you from infancy. I have done what lay within my 
reach to be of use to you. I say nothing of what you owe to 
me as the representative of your spiritual superior. I say 
nothing of the duty from the vassal to the sub-prior. But 
Father Eustace expects from the pupil whom he has nurtured — 
he expects from Edward Glendinning, that he will not, by any 
deed of sudden violence, however justified in his own mind l^ 
the provocation, break through the respect due to public justice^ 
or that which he has an especial right to claim from him.' 

' Fear nothing, my reverend father, for so in an hundred 
senses may I well term you,' said the young man ; ' fear not» I 
would say, that I will in anything diminish the respect I owe 
to the venerable community by whom we have so long been 
protected, far less that I will do aught which can be personally 
less than respectful to you. But the blood of my brother must 
not cry for vengeance in vain: yomr reverence knows our 
Border creed.' 

' '' Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and I wiU requite it^" ' 
answered the monk. ' The heathenish custom of deadly feud 
which prevails in this land, through which each man seeks 
vengeance at his own hand when the death of a friend or kdna- 
man has chanced, hath already deli]^;ed our vales with the 
blood of Scottish men, spilled by the ^uids of countrymen and 
kindred. It were endless to count up the fatal reenilts. On 
the Eastern Border, the Homes are at feud with the Swintons 
and Cockbums ; in our Middle Marches, the Scotts and Eerrs 
have spilled as much brave blood in domestic feud as might 
have fought a pitched field in England, could they have but 
forgiven and forgotten a casual rencoimter that placed their 
names in opposition to each other. On the west frontier, the 
Johnstones are at war with the Maxwells, the Jardines with the 
Bells, drawing with them the flower of the country, which 
should place their breasts as a bulwark against England, into 
private and bloody warfare, of which it is the osJy end to 
waste and impair the forces of the country, already ddvided in 
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itself. Do not, my dear son Edward, penuit this bloody pre- 
judice to master your mind. I cannot ask you to think of the 
crime supposed as if the blood spilled had been less dear to 
you. Alas ! I know that is impossible. But I do require you, 
in proportion to your interest in the supposed sufferer — for as 
yet the whole is matter of supposition — ^to bear on your mind 
the eyidenoe on which the giult of the accused person must be 
tried. He hath spoken with me, and I confess his tale is so 
extraordinaiy that I should have, without a moment's hesitar 
tion, rejected it as incredible, but that an affair which chanced 

to myself in this very glen More of that another time. 

Suffice it for the present to say that, from what I have myself 
experienced, I deem it possible — ^that, extraordinary as Sir 
Pieroie Shaiton's stoiy may seem, I hold it not utteriy im- 
possible.' 

' Father,' said Edward Glendinning, when he saw that his pre- 
ceptor paused, unwilling farther to explain upon what grounds 
he was inclined to give a certain d^ree of ci^t to Sir Piercie 
Shafton's story, while he admitted it as improbable — 'father 
to me you have been in eveiy sense. Tou know that my hand 
grasped more readily to the book than to the sword ; and that I 
lacked utterly the reouly and bold spirit which distinguished*^—' 
Here his voice faltered, and he paused for a moment, and then 
went on with resolution and rapidity — * I would say, that I was 
unequal to Halbert in promptitude of heart and of hand ; but 
Halbert is gone, and I stand his representative, and that of my 
father — his successor in all his rights (while he said this his 
eyes shot fire), and bound to assert and maintain them as he 
would have done ; therefore I am a changed man, increased in 
courage as in my rights and pretensions. And, reverend father, 
respectfully, but plainly and firmly, do I say, his blood, if it has 
be^ shed by tlus man, shall be atoned. Halbert shall not 
sleep neglected in his lonely grave, as if with him the spirit of 
my father had ceased for ever. His blood flows in my veins, 
and while his has been poured forth unrequited, mine will 
permit me no rest. My poverty and meanness of rank shall 
not avail the lordly murderer. My calm nature and peaceful 
studies shall not be his protection. Even the obligations, holy 
father, which I acknowledge to you, shall not be his protection. 
I wait with patience the judgment of the abbot and chapter 
for the slaughter of one of their most anciently descended 
vassals. If they do right to my brother's memoiy, it is well. 
But mark me, father, if they shall fail in rendering me that 
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justioe, I bear a heart and a hand which, though I loye not Buch 
extremities, are capable of remedying suoh an error. He who 
takes up my brother's suooession must avenge his death.' 

The monk peroeiyed with surprise that Edward, with his ex- 
treme diffidence, humility, and obedient assiduity, for such were 
liis general characteristics, had still boUing in his veins the wild 
principles of those from whom he was descended, and by whom 
he was surrounded. His eyes sparkled, his frame was agitated, 
and the extremity of his desire of vengeance seemed to give a 
vehemence to his manner resembling the restlessness of joy. 

' May God help us,' said Father Eustace, ' for, frail wretches 
as we are, we cannot help ourselves under sudden and strong 
temptation. Edward, I will rely on your word that you do 
nothing rashly.' 

' That will I not,' said Edward — ' that, my better than father, 
I surely will not. But the blood of my brother — ^the tears of my 
mother — and — and — and of Mary Avenel, shall not be shed in 
vain. I will not deceive you, father : if this Piercie Shaf ton 
hath slain my brother, he dies, if the whole blood of the whole 
house of Piercie were in his veins.' 

There was a deep and solemn determination in the utterance 
of Edward Glendinning, expressive of a rooted resolution. The 
sub-prior sighed deeply, and for the moment yielded to circum- 
stances, and urged the acquiescence of his pupil no farther. He 
commanded lights to be placed in the lower chamber, which for 
a time he paced in silence. 

A thousand ideas, and even difforing principles, debated with 
each other in his bosom. He greaUy doubted the English 
knight's account of the duel, and of what had followed it. Yet 
the extraordinary and supernatural circumstances which had 
befaUen the sacristan and himself in that very glen prevented 
him from being absolutely incredulous on the score of the won- 
derful wound and recovery of Sir Piercie Shafton, and prevented 
him from at once condemning as impossible that which was 
altogether improbable. Then he was at a loss how to control 
the fraternal afifections of Edward, with respect to whom he felt 
something like the keeper of a wild animal, a lion's whelp or 
tiger's cub, which he hais held under his command from udaakcj, 
but which, when grown to maturity, on some sudden provoca- 
tion, displays his fangs and talons, erects his crest, resumes his 
savage nature, and bids defiance at once to his keeper and to 
all mankind. 

How to restrain and mitigate an ire which the universal 
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example of the timee rendered deadly and inveterate, was suffi- 
cient cause of anxiety to Father Eustace. But he had also to 
consider the situation of his community, dishonoured and de- 
graded by submitting to suffer the slaughter of a vassal to 
pass imavenged — a circumstance which of itself might in those 
difficult times have afforded pretext for a revolt among their 
wavering adherents, or, on the other hand, exposed the com- 
munity to imminent danger, should they proceed against a 
subject of England of high degree, connected with the house 
of Northumberland and other northern families of high rank, 
who, as they possessed the means, could not be supposed to 
lack inclination to wreak upon the patrimony of St. Mary of 
Eennaquhair any violence which might be offered to their 
kinsman. 

In either case, the sub-prior well knew that, the ostensible 
cause of feud, insurrection, or incursion being once afforded, 
the case would not be ruled either by reason or by evidence, 
and he groaned in spirit when, upon counting up ilie chances 
which arose in this ambiguous dilemma, he found he had only 
a choice of difficulties. He was a monk, but he felt also, as 
a man, indignant at the supposed slaughter of young Glen- 
dinning by one skilful in all t^e practice of arms, in which the 
vassal of the monastery was most likely to be deficient ; and to 
aid the resentment which he felt for the loss of a youth whom 
he had known from infancy, came in fuU force the sense of 
dishonour arising to his community from passing over so gross 
an insult imavenged. Then the light in which it might be 
viewed by those who at present presided in the stormy court 
of Scotland, attached as they were to the Reformation, and 
allied by common faith and common interest with Queen 
Elizabeth, was a formidable subject of apprehension. The sub- 
prior well knew how they lusted after the revenues of the 
church (to express it in the ordinaiy phrase of the religious 
of the time), and how readily they would grasp at such a 
pretext for encroaching on those of St. Mary's as would be 
afforded by the suffering to pass unpunished the death of a 
native Scottishman by a Catholic Englishman, a rebel to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

On the other hand, to deliver up to England, or, which 
was nearly the same thing, to the Scottish administration, 
an Englii^ knight leagued with the Piercie by kindred and 
political intrigue, a faithful follower of the Catholic Church, 
who had fled to the halidome for protection, was, in the 
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estimation of the Bub-prior, an act most unworthy in itself, and 
meiiting the malediction of Heayen, besides being, moreoyer, 
fraught with great temporal risk. If the goyemment of Soot- 
land was now almost entirely in the hands of the Protestant 
party, the Queen was still a Catholic, and there was no knowing 
when, amid the sudden changes which agitated that tumultuous 
country, she might find herself at the head of her own afiairs^ 
and able to protect those of her own faith. Then if the court 
of £ngland and its Queen were zealously Protestant^ the northern 
counties, whose friendship or enmity were of most consequence 
in the first instance to the community of St. Mary's, contained 
many Catholics, the heads of whom were able, and must be 
supposed willing, to ayenge any injury suffered by Sir Piercie 
Shafton. 

On either side, the sub-prior, thinking, according to his 
sense of duty, most anxiously for the safety and welfare of his 
monastery, saw the greatest risk of damage, blame, inroad, and 
confiscation. The only course on which he could determine 
was to stand by the helm like a resolute pilot, watch eyery 
contingence, do his best to weather each reef and shoal, and 
commit the rest to Heayen and his patroness. 

As he left the apartment, the knight caUed after him, be- 
seeching he would order his trunk-mails to be sent into his 
apartment, understanding he was to be guarded there for the 
night, as he wished to make some alteration in his apparel.* 

' Ay, ay,' said the monk, muttering as he went up the wind- 
ing stair, ' cany him his trumpery with all despatch. Alas ! 
that man, with so many noble objects of pursuit, will amuse 
himself like a jackanape with a laced jerkin and a cap and 
bells I I must now to the melancholy work of consoling that 
which is wellnigh inconsolable, a moUier weeping for her first- 
born.' 

Adyancing, after a gentle knock, into the apartment of the 
women, he found that Maiy Ayenel had retired to bed ex- 
tremely indisposed, and that Dame Glendinning and Tibb were 
indulging their sorrows by the side of a decaying fire, and by 
the light of a smaU iron lamp, or cruize, as it was termed. 
Poor Elspeth's apron was thrown over her head, and bitterly 
did she sob and weep for ' her beautiful, her brave — ^the very 
image of her dear Simon Glendinning, tjie stay of her widow- 
hood and the support of her old age.' 

The faithful Tibb echoed her complaints, and, more violently 

* See Foppery of the Sixteenth Century. Note sa 
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clamorous, made deep promises of revenge on Sir Piercie Shaf ton, 
* if there were a man l^t in the south that could draw a whinger, 
or a woman that could thraw a rape.' The presence of the sub- 
prior imposed silence on these clamours. He sate down by the 
imfortunate mother, and essayed, by such topics as his religion 
and reason suggested, to interrupt the current of Dame Glen- 
dinning's feelings ; but the attempt was in vain. She listened, 
indeed, with some little interest, while he pledged his word and 
his influence with the abbot that the family which had lost 
their eldest-bom by means of a guest received at his command 
should experience particular protection at the hands of the com- 
munity; and that the fief which belonged to Simon Glendinning 
should, with extended bounds and added privileges, be conferred 
on Edward ; but it was only for a very brief space that the 
mother's sobs were apparently softer and her grief more mild. 
She soon blamed herself for casting a moment's thought upon 
world's gear while poor Halbert was lying stretched in his 
bloody shirt. The sub-prior was not more fortunate when he 
promuied that Halbert's body * should be removed to hallowed 
ground, and his soul secured by the prayers of the church in 
his beluklf.' Grief would have its natural course, and the voice 
of the comforter was wasted in vain. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

He ifl at liberty, I liaye yentored for him t 

. if the Liw 
Find and condemn me for't, some living wenches, 
Some honest-hearted maids will sing my diige, 
And tell to memory my death was noble, 
Dying almost a martyr. 

The Two NobiU KinBimen, 

Thb sub-prior of St. Maiy's, in taking his departure from the 
spenoe in which Sir Piercie Sbafton was confined^ and in which 
Bome preparations were made for his passing the nighty as the 
room which might be most conveniently guarded^ left more 
than one perplexed person behind him. There was connected 
with this chamber, and opening into it, a small ' outshot,' or pro- 
jecting part of the building, occupied by a little sleeping apartr 
ment) which upon ordinary occasions was that of Mury Avenel, 
and which, in the imusual number of guests who had come to 
the tower on the former evening, had also accommodated Mysie 
Happer, the miller's daughter ; for anciently, as well as in the 
present day, a Scottish house was always rather too narrow 
and limited for the extent of the owner's hospitality, and some 
shift and contrivance was necessary, upon any unusual oocaaion, 
to ensure the accommodation of all the guests. 

The fatal news of Halbert Glendinning's death had thrown 
all fonner arrangements into confusion. Mary Avenel, whose 
case required immediate attention, had been transported into the 
apartment hitherto occupied by Halbert and his brother, as the 
latter proposed to watch all night in order to prevent the escape 
of the prisoner. Poor Mysie had been altogether overlooked, 
and had naturally enough betaken herself to the little apartr 
ment which she had hitherto occupied, ignorant that the spencet, 
through which lay the only access to it, was to be the sleeping- 
chamber of Sir Piercie Shafton. ^ The measures taken for secur- 
ing him there had been so sudden that she was not aware of 
it, until she found that the other females had been removed 
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from the spenoe by the Bub-prior'B directioii, and having onoe 
missed the opportunity of retreating along with them, bashful- 
ness, and the high respeot which she was taught to bear to the 
monks, prevented her venturing forth alone, and intruding 
herself on the presence of Father Eustace, while in secret con- 
ference with the Southron. There appeared no remedy but to 
wait till their interview was over ; and, as the door was thin, 
and did not shut veiy closely, she could hear every word which 
passed betwixt them. 

It thus happened, that without any intended intrusion on 
her part^ she became privy to the whole conversation of the 
sub-prior and the English knight, and could also observe from 
the window of her little retreat that more than one of the 
young men sununoned by Edward arrived successively at the 
tower. These circumstances led her to entertain most serious 
apprehension that the life of Sir Piercie Shafton was in great 
and instant peril. 

Woman is naturally compassionate, and not less willingly 
so when youth and fair features are on the side of him who 
claims her sympathy. The handsome presence, elaborate dress 
and address of Sir Piercie Shafton, which had failed to make 
any favourable impression on the grave and lofty character 
of Mary Avenel, had completely dazzled and bewildered the 
poor Maid of the Mill. The knight had perceived this result, 
and, flattered by seeing that lus merit was not universally 
underrated, he had bestowed on Mysie a good deal more 
of his courtesy than in his opinion her rank warranted. It 
was not cast away, but received with a devout sense of his 
condescension, and with gratitude for his personal notice, 
which, joined to her fears for his safety and the natural 
tenderness of her disposition, began to make wild work in 
her heart 

* To be sure it was veiy wrong in him to slay Halbert Glen- 
dinning,' it was thus she argued the case with herself, 'but 
then he was a gentleman bom, and a soldier, and so gentle and 
courteous withal that she was sure the quarrel had been all of 
young Glendinning's own seeking ; for it was well known that 
both these lads were so taken up with that Mary Avenel that 
they never looked at another lass in the halidome, more than if 
they were of a different degree. And then Halbert's dress was 
as clownish as his manners were haughty ; and this poor young 
gentleman, who was habited like any prince, banished from his 
own land, was first drawn into a quarrel by a rude brangler, and 
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then penecuted and like to be put to death by his kin and 
allies.' 

Mjsie wept bitterly at the thought, and then her heart 
rising against such cruelty and oppression to a defenceless 
stranger, who dressed with so much skill, and spoke with so 
much grace, she began to consider whether she could not render 
him some assistance in his extremity. 

Her mind was now entirely altered from its original purpoae. 
At first her only anxiety had been to find the means (rf escap- 
ing from the interior apartment, without being noticed by any 
one ; but now she began to think that Heayen had placed her 
there for the safety and protection of the persecuted stranger. 
She was of a simple and afifection&te, but at the same time an 
alert and enterprising, character, possessing more than female 
strength of body, and more than female courage, though with 
feelings as capable of being bewildered with gallantry of dress 
and language as a fine gentleman of any generation would 
have desired to exercise his talents upon. ' I will save him,' 
she thought, ' ihat is the first thing to be resolved ; and then I 
wonder what he will say to the poor miller's maiden, that has 
done for him what all ike dainty dames in London or Holyrood 
would have been afraid to venture upon.' 

Prudence began to pull her sleeve as she indulged specu- 
lations so hazardous, and hinted to her that the warmer Sir 
Piercie Shafton's gratitude might prove, it was the more likely 
to be fraught with danger to his benefactress. Alas! poor 
Prudence, thou mayst say with our moral teacher — 

I preach for ever, but I preach in vain. 

The miller's maiden, while you pour your warning into her 
unwilling bosom, has glanced her eye on the small mirror by 
which she has placed her little lamp, and it returns to her a 
countenance and eyes, pretty and sparkling at all times, but 
ennobled at present with the energy of expression proper to 
those who have dared to form, and stand prepared to execute, 
deeds of generous audacity. 

' Will these features — ^will these eyes, joined to the benefit I 
am about to confer upon Sir Piercie Shafton, do nothing towards 
removing the distance of rank between us9' 

Such was the question which female vanity asked of fancy ; 
and though even fancy dared not answer in a ready affirmative, 
a middle conclusion was adopted. ' Let me first succour the 
gallant youth, and trust to fortune for the rest.' 
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Banishing, therefore, from her mind everything that was 
personal to herself, the rash but generous girl turned her whole 
thoughts to the means of executing this enterprise. 

The difficulties which interposed were of no ordinary nature. 
The vengeance of the men of that country, in cases of deadly 
feud, that is, in cases of a quarrel excited by the slaughter of 
any of their relations, was one of their most marked char- 
acteristics ; and Edwaid, however gentle in other respects, was 
80 fond of his brother that there could be no doubt that he 
would be as signal in his revenge as the customs of the country 
authorised. There were to be passed the inner door of the 
apartment, the two gates of the tower itself, and the gate of the 
courtyard, ere the prisoner was at liberty; and then a guide 
and means of flight were to be provided, otherwise ultimate 
escape was impossible. But where the will of woman is strongly 
bent on the accomplishment of such a purpose, her wit is 
seldom baffled by difficulties, however embarraissing. 

The sub-prior had not long left the apartment ere Mysie 
had devised a scheme for Sir Piercie Shafton's freedom, daring 
indeed, but likely to be successful, if dexterously conducted. 
It was necessary, however, that she should remain where she 
was till so late an hour that all in the tower should have 
betaken themselves to repose, excepting those whose duty made 
them watchers. The interval she employed in observing the 
movements of the person in whose service she was thus boldly 
a volunteer. 

She could hear Sir Piercie Shafton pace the floor to and fro, 
in reflection doubtless on his own untoward fate and precarious 
situation. By and by she heard him making a rustling among 
his trunks, which, agreeably to the order of the sub-prior, had 
been placed in the apartment to which he was confined, and 
which he was probably amusing more melancholy thoughts by 
examining and arranging. Then she could hear him resume 
his walk through the room, and, as if his spirits had been some- 
what relieved and elevated by the survey of his wardrobe, she 
could distinguish that at one turn he half-recited a sonnet, at 
another half -whistled a galliard, and at the third hummed a 
saraband. At length she could understand that he extended 
himself on the temporary couch which had been allotted to him, 
after muttering his prayers hastily, and in a short time she 
concluded he must be fast asleep. 

She employed the moments which intervened in considering 
her enterprise under every different aspect ; and, dangerous as 
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it was, the steady review which she took of the yarious perils 
acGompanying her purpose furnished her with plausible derioes 
for obviating them. Love and generous compassion, which 
give singly such powerful impulse to the female heart, were in 
this case united, and championed her to the last extremity cf 
hazard. 

It was an hour past midnight. All in the tower slept soundly 
but those who had undertaken to guard the English prisoner ; 
or if sorrow and suffering drove sleep from the bed of Dame 
Glendinning and her foster-daughter, they were too much wrapt 
in their own griefs to attend to external sounds. The means of 
striking light were at hand in the small apartment^ and thus the 
miller's maiden was enabled to light and trim a small lamp. 
With a trembling step and throbbing heart, she undid the door 
which separated her from the apartment in which the Southron 
knight was confined, and almost flinched from her fixed purpose 
when she found herself in the same room with the sleeping 
prisoner. She scarcely trusted herself to look upon him, as he 
lay wrapped in his cloak, and fast asleep upon the pallet bed, 
but turned her eyes away while she gently pulled his mantle 
with no more force than was just eqiml to awaken him. He 
moved not until she had twitched his cloak a second and a third 
time, and then at length looking up, was about to make an 
exclamation in the suddenness of his surprise. 

Mysie's bashfulness was conquered by her fear. She placed 
her fingers on her lips, in token that he must observe the most 
strict ^ence, and then pointed to the door to intimate that it 
was watched. 

Sir Piercie Shaf ton now collected himself, and sat upright <m 
his couch. He gassed with surprise on the graceful fig^ure of 
the young woman who stood before him ; her well-formed per- 
son, her flowing hair, and the outline of her features showed 
dimly, and yet to advantage, by the partial and feeble light 
which she held in her hand. The romantic imagination of the 
gallant would soon have coined some compliment proper for the 
occasion, but Mysie left him not time. 

' 1 come,' she said, 'to save your life, which is else in great 
peril ; if you answer me, speak as low as you can, for they have 
sentinelled your door with armed men.' 

' Oomeliest of millers' daughters,' answered Sir Piercie, who 
by this time was sitting upright in his couch, ' dread nothing 
for my safety. Credit me that, as in very truth I have not 
spilled the red puddle, which these villagios caU the blood, 
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of their most imoiyil relation, so I am imder no apprehension 
^whatever for the iasue of this restraint) seeing that it cannot 
but be harmless to me. Natheless, to thee, O most molendinar 
beauty, I return the thanks which thy courtesy may justly 
daim.' 

' Nay, but, sir knight,' answered the maiden, in a whisper 
as low as it was tremulous, ' I deserve no thanks, unless you 
will act by my counsel. Edward Glendinning hath sent for 
Dan of the Howlethirst and young Adie of Aikenahaw, and 
they are come with three men more, and with bow, and jack, 
and spear, and I heard them say to each other and to Edward, 
as they alighted in the courts that they would have amends 
for the death of their kinsman, if the monk's cowl should 
smoke for it. And the vassals are so wilful now that the abbot 
himself dare not control them, for fear they turn heretics, and 
refuse to pay their feu-duties.' 

'In faith,' said Sir Piercie Shafton, 'it may be a shrewd 
temptation, and perchance the monks may rid themselves of 
trouble and cumber by handing me over the march to Sir 
John Foster or Lord Hunsdon, the English wardens, and so 
make peace with their vassals and with England at once. 
Fairest Molinara, I will for once walk by thy rede, and if thou 
dost contrive to extricate me from this vile kennel, I will so 
celebrate thy wit and beauty that the Baker's Nymph of 
Baphael d'Urbino shall seem but a gipsy in comparison of my 
Molinara.' 

'I pray you, then, be silent,' said the miller's daughter; 
* for if your speech betrays that you are awake, my scheme 
fails utterly, and it is Heaven's mercy and Our Lady's that we 
are not already overheard and discovered.' 

'I am silent)' replied the Southron, 'even as the starless 
night; but yet^ if this contrivance of thine should endanger 
thy saiety, fair and no less kind than fair damsel, it were utterly 
unworthy of me to accept it at thy hand.' 

'Do not think of me,' said Mysie, hastily; 'I am safe — ^I 
will take thought for myself, if I once saw you out of this 
dangerous dwelling; if you would provide yourself with any 
part of vour apparel or goods, lose no time.' 

The Knight did^ however, lose some time ere he could settle 
in his own mind what to take and what to abandon of his ward- 
robe, each article of which seemed endeared to him by recollec- 
tion of the feasts and revels at which it had been exhibited. 
For some little while Mysie left him to make his selections at 
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leisure, for she herself had also some preparations to make for 
flight. But when, returning from the chamber into which she 
hs^ retired, with a small bundle in her hand, she found him 
still indecisive, she insisted in plain terms that he should 
either make up his baggage for the enterprise or give it up 
entirely. Thus urged, the disconsolate knight hastily made 
up a few clothes into a bundle, regarded his trunk-mails with a 
mute expression of parting sorrow, and intimated his readiness 
to wait upon his kind guide. 

She led the way to the door of the apartment, having first 
carefully extinguished her lamp, and motioning to the knight 
to stand close behind her, tapped once or twice at the door. 
She was at length answered by Edward Glendinning, who de- 
manded to know who knocked within, and what was desired. 

'Speak low,' said Mysie Happer, 'or you will awaken the 
English knight. It is I, Mysie Happer, who knock ; I wish to 
get out ; you have locked me up, and I was obliged to wait 
till the Southron slept.' 

< Locked you up ! ' replied Edward, in surprise. 

'Tes,' answered the miller's daughter, 'you have locked me 
up into this room : I was in Mary Avenel's sleeping apartment.' 

' And can you not remain there tUl morning,' r«pUed Edwwd, 
' since it has so chanced f 

' What ! ' said the miller's daughter, in a tone of offended 
delicacy, '/remain here a moment longer than I can get out 
without discovery ! I would not, for all the halidome of St. 
Mary's, remain a minute longer in the neighbourhood of a 
man's apartment than I can help it. For whom or for what do 
you hold me f I promise you, my father's daughter has been 
better brought up than to put in peril her good name.' 

' Come forth, then, and get to thy chamber in silence,' said 
Edward. 

So saying, he undid the bolt. The staircase without was 
in utter darkness, as Mysie had before ascertained. So soon 
as she stept out, she took hold of Edward as if to support her- 
self, thus interposing her person betwixt him and Sir Piercie 
Shafton, by whom she was closely followed. Thus screened 
from observation, the Englishman shpped past on tiptoe, unshod 
and in silence, while the damsel complained to Edward that she 
wanted a light. 

' I cannot get you a light,' said he, ' for I cannot leave this 
post ; but there is a fire below.' 

'I will sit below till morning,' said the Maid of the Mill; 
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and, tripping downsfcairs, heard Edward bolt and bar the door 
of the now tenantless apartment with vain caution. 

At the foot of the stair which she descended, she found the 
object of her care waiting her farther directions. She recom- 
mended to him the most absolute silence, which, for once in his 
life, he seemed not unwilling to observe, conducted him with as 
much caution as if he were walking on cracked ice to a dark 
recess used for depositing wood, and instructed him to ensconce 
himself behind the fagots. She herself lighted her lamp once 
more at the kitchen fire, and took her distaff and spindle, that 
she might not seem to be unemployed in case any one came 
into the apartment. From time to time, however, she stole 
towards the window on tiptoe to catch the first glaiice of the 
dawn, for the farther prosecution of her adventurous project. 
At length she saw, to her great joy, the first peep of the morn- 
ing brighten upon the grey clouds of the east, and, clasping her 
himds together, thanked Our Lady for the sight, and implored 
protection during the remainder of her enterprise. Ere she 
had finished her prayer, she started at feeling a man's arm 
across her shoulder, while a rough voice spoke in her ear, 
* What ! menseful Mysie of the Mill so soon at her prayers i 
Now, benison on the bonny eyes that open so early ! Ill have 
a kiss for good-morroVs sake.' 

Dan of the Howlethirst, for he was the gallant who paid 
M3rBie this compliment^ suited the action with the word, and 
the action, as is usual in such cases of rustic gallantly, was 
rewarded with a cuff, which Dan received as a fine gentleman 
receives a tap with a fan, but which, delivered by the energetic 
aim of the miUer's maiden, would have certainly astonished a 
less robust gallant. 

' How now, sir coxcomb 1 ' said she, * and must you be away 
from your guard over the English knight to plague quiet folk 
with your horse-tricks ! ' 

* Trulj you are mistaken, pretty Mysie,' said the down, * for 
I have not yet relieved Edwwi at his post ; and were it not a 
shame to let him stay any longer, by my faith, I could find it 
in my heart not to quit you these two hours.' 

' O, you have hours and hours enough to see any one,' said 
Mysie ; ' but you must think of the distress of the household 
even now, and get Edward to sleep for awhile, for he has kept 
watch this whde night.' 

' I will have another kiss first,' answered Dan of the Howlet- 
hirst. 
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But Mjme was now on her goaid, and, oonsmooB of the 
Tioinity of the wood-hole, offered such strenuous resistance that 
the swain cursed the nymph's bad humour with very unpastonJ 
phrase and emphasis, and ran upstairs to relieve Uie guard of 
his comrade. Stealing to the door, she heard the new sentin^ 
hold a brief conversation with Edward, after which t^e latter 
withdrew, and the former entered upon the duties of his wat<^ 

Mysie suffered him to walk there a little while undisturbed, 
until the dawning became more general, by which time she 
supposed he might have digested her coyness, and then present- 
ing herself before the watchful sentinel, demanded of him * the 
keys of the outer tower, and of the courtyard gate.' 

* And for what purpose f ' answered the warder. 

* To milk the cows, and drive them out to their pasture,' 
said Mysie; 'you would not have the poor beasts kept in the 
byre a' morning, and the family in such distress that there 
isna ane fit to do a turn but the byre-woman and myself ? ' 

'And where is the byre-womanT said Dan. 

'Sitting with me in the kitchen, in case these distressed 
folk want anything.' 

' There are the keys then, Mysie Dorts,' said the sentinel. 

'Many thanks, Dan Ne'er<Lo-Weel,' answered the Maid of 
the Mill, and escaped downstairs in a moment. 

To hasten to the wood-hole, and there to robe the 1<^ gli*yh 
knight in a short gown and petticoat, which she had provided 
for the purpose, was the work of another moment She tiien 
undid the gates of the tower, and made towards the byre or 
cow-house, which stood in one comer of the courtyard. Sir 
Pieroie Shafton remonstrated against the delay which this would 
occasion. 

' Fair and generous Molinara,' he said, ' had we not better 
undo the outward gate, and make the best of our way hence, 
even like a pair of searmews who make towards shelter of the 
rocks as the storm waxes high ? ' 

'We must drive out the cows first,' said Mysie, 'for a sin it 
were to spoil the poor widow's cattle, both for her sake and the 
poor beasts' own ; and I have no mind any one shall leave the 
tower in a huny to follow us. Besides, you must have your 
horse, for you will need a fleet one ere all be done.' 

So saying, she locked and double-locked both the inward and 
outward door of the tower, proceeded to the cow-house, turned 
out the cattle, and, giving the knight his own horse to lead, 
drove them before her out at the courtyard gate, intending to 
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return for her own palfrey. Bat the noise attending the first 
operation caught the wakeful attention of Edward, who^ starting 
to the hartizan, called to know what the matter was. 

Mysie answered with great readiness, that * She was driving 
out the cows, for that thej would be spoiled for want of look- 
ing to/ 

'I thank thee, kind maiden,' said Edward; 'and yet,' he 
added, after a moment's pause, * what damsel is that thou hast 
with theef ' 

Mysie was about to answer, when Sir Pierde Shaf ton, who 
apparently did not desire that the great work of his liberation 
should be executed without the interposition of his own in- 
genuity, exclaimed from beneath, ' I am she, O most bucolical 
juvena], under whose chaige are placed the milky mothers of 
the herd.' 

* Hell and darkness ! ' exclaimed Edward, in a transport of 
fury and astonishment, ' it is Piercie Shafton. What ! treason ! 
treason ! — ^ho ! — ^Dan— -Jasper — ^Martin — ^the villain escapes ! ' 

' To horse ! to horse ! ' cried Mysie, and in an instant mounted 
behind the knight, who was alr»itdy in the saddle. 

Edward caught up a cross-bow and let fly a bolt, which 
whistled so near Mysie's ear that she called to her companion, 
* Spur — spur, sir knight ! the next will not miss us. Had it 
been Halbert instead of Edward who bent that bow, we had 
been dead.' 

The knight pressed his horse, which dashed past the cows, 
and down the knoll on which the tower was situated. Then 
taking the road down the valley, the gallant animal, reckless 
of its double burden, soon conveyed them out of hearing of the 
tumult and alarm with which their departure filled the Tower 
of Glendearg. 

Thus it strangely happened that two men were flying in 
different directions at the same time, each accused of being the 
other's murderer. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Sore he cannot 
Be so unmanly as to leave me Here ; 
If he do, maids will not so easily 
Trust men again. 

The Two Noble KinsTnnu 

Thb knight continued to keep the good hone at a pace as quick 
as the road permitted, until they had cleared the YaJlej of 
Glendeaigy and entered upon the broad dale of the Tweed, whidi 
now rolled before them in crystal beauty, displaying on its 
opposite bank the huge grey Monastery of St. Marys^ whose 
towers and pinnacles were scarce yet touched by the newl j-ijaen 
sun, so deeply the edifice lies shrouded under the mountaiofl 
which rise to the southward. 

Turning to the left, the knight continued his road down the 
northern bank of the river, until they arrived nearly opposite 
to the wear, or dam-dike, where Father Philip concluded his 
extraordinary aquatic excursion. 

Sir Percie Shafton, whose brain seldom admitted more than 
one idea at a time, had hitherto pushed forward without very 
distinctly considering where he was going. But the sight of 
the monasteiy so near to him reminded him that he was still 
on dangerous ground, and that he must necessarily provide for 
his safety by choosing some settled plan of escape. The situa- 
tion of his guide and deliverer also occurred to him, for he was 
far from being either selfish or ungrateful. He listened, and 
discovered that the miller's daughter was sobbing and weeping 
bitterly as she rested her head on his shoulder. 

' What ails thee,' he said, ' my generous Molinara f is there 
aught that Piercie Shafton can do which may show his gratitude 
to his deliverer?' Mysie pointed with her finger across the 
river, but ventured not to turn her eyes in that direction. ' Nay, 
but speak plain, most generous damsel,' said the knight^ who» 
for once, was puzzled as much as his own elegance of speech 
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was wont to puzzle others, 'for I swear to you that I compre- 
hend nought by the extension of thy fair digit.' 

' Yonder is my father's house,' said Mysie, in a yoioe inters 
rupted by the increased burst of her sorrow. 

' And I was carrying thee discourteously to a distance from 
thy habitation ? ' said Shafton, imagining he had found out the 
source of her grief. ' Woe worth the hour that Piercie Shafton, 
in attention to his own safety, neglected the accommodation of 
any female, far less of his most beneficent liberatrice I Dis- 
mount, then, lovely Molinara, unless thou wouldst rather 
that I should transport thee on horseback to the house of thy 
molendinaiy father, which, if thou sayest the word, I am prompt 
to do, defying all dangers which may arise to me personally, 
whether by monk or n^er.' 

Mysie suppressed her sobs, and with considerable difficulty 
muttered her desire to alight, and take her fortune by herself. 
Sir Piercie Shafton, too devoted a squire of dames to consider 
the most lowly as exempted from a respectful attention, inde- 
pendent of the claims which the miner's maiden possessed over 
him, dismounted instantly from his horse, and received in his 
arms the poor girl, who still wept bitterly, and, when placed on 
the ground, seemed scarce able to support herself, or at least 
still clung, though, as it appeared, unconsciously, to the support 
he had afforded. He carried her to a weeping birch-tree, which 
grew on the greensward bank around which the road winded, 
and, placing her on the ground beneath it, exhorted her to 
compose herself. A strong touch of natural feeling struggled 
with, and half overcame, £as acquired affectation, while he said, 
' Credit me, most generous damsel, the service you have done 
to Piercie Shafton he would have deemed too dearly bought 
had he foreseen it was to cost you these tears and singulis. 
Show me the cause of your grief, and if I can do aught to 
remove it, believe that the rights you have acquired over me 
will make your commands sacred as those of an empress. 
Speak, then, fair Molinara, and command him whom fortune 
hath rendered at once your debtor and your champion. What 
are your orders f ' 

'Only that you will fly and save yourself,' said Mysie, 
mustering up her utmost efforts to utter these few words. 

' Yet,' said the knight, ' let me not leave you without some 
token of remembrance.' Mysie would have said there needed 
none, and most truly would she have spoken, could she have 
spoken for weeping. ' Piercie Shafton is poor,' he continued, 
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'but let this chain testify hte is not ungrateful to 
deliverer.* 

He took from his neck the rich chain and medallion we have 
formerly mentioned, and put it into the powerless hand of the 
poor maiden, who neither received nor rejected it^ but^ occupied 
with more intense feelings, seemed scarce aware of what he was 
doing. 

'We shall meet again,' said Sir Piercie Shafton, 'at least 1 
trust so; meanwhile, weep no more, fair Molinara, an thou 
lovest me.' 

The phrase of conjuration was but used as an ordinary 
commonplace expression of the time, but bore a deeper sense 
to poor Mysie's ear. She dried her tears ; and when the knight, 
in all kind and chivalrous courtesy, stooped to embrace her at 
their parting, she rose humbly up to receive the proffered 
honour in a posture of more deference, and meekly and grate- 
fully accepted the offered salute. Sir Pierde Shafton mounted 
his horse, and began to ride off; but curiosity, or perhaps a 
stronger feeling, soon induced him to look back, when he beheld 
the xmller's daughter standing still motionless on the spot where 
they had parted, her eyes turned after him, and the unheeded 
chain hanging from her hand. 

It was at this moment that a glimpse of the real state of 
Mysie's affections, and of the motive from which she had acted 
in the whole matter, glanced on Sir Piercie Shafton's mind. The 
gallants of that age, disinterested, aspiring, and lofty-minded 
even in their cozoombiy, were strangers to those degrading 
and mischievous pursuits which are usually termed low amours. 
They did not 'chase the humble maidens of the plain,' or degrade 
their own rank to deprive rural innocence of peace and virtue. 
It followed of course that, as conquests in this class were no 
part of their ambition, they were in most cases totally over- 
looked and imsuspected, left unimproved, as a modem would 
call it, where, as on the present occasion, they were casually 
made. The companion of Astrophel, and flower of the tilt- 
yard of Feliciana, had no more idea that his graces and good 
parts could attach the love of Mysie Happer than a first-rate 
beauty in the boxes dreams of the fatal wound which her 
charms may inflict on some attorney's romantic apprentice in 
the pit. I suppose, in any ordinary case, the pride of rank 
and distinction would have pronounced on the humble admirer 
the doom which Beau Feilding denounced against the whole 
female world, ' Let them look and die ' ; but the obligations 
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under which he lay to the enamouied maiden, mOler^s daughter 
as she was, preduded the possibility of Sir Piercie's treating 
the matter en ea/valier^ and, much embarrassed, yet a little 
flattered at the same time, he rode back to try what could be 
done for the damsel's relief. 

The innate modesty of poor Mysie could not prevent her 
showing too obvious signs of joy at Sir Pieroie Shafton's return. 
She was betrayed by the sparkle of the rekindhng eye, and a 
caress which, however timidly bestowed, she could not help 
giving to the neck of the horse which brought back the be- 
loved rider. 

' What farther can I do for you, kind Molinara 9 ' said Sir 
Pierde Shafton, himself hesitating and blushing; for, to the 
grace of Queen Bess's age be it spoken, her courtiers wore more 
iron on their breasts than brass on tiieir foreheads, and even 
amid their vanities preserved still the decaying spirit of 
chivalry, whidi inspired of yore the very gentle knight of 
Chaucer, 

Who la his port was modest as a maid. 

Mysie blushed deeply, with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
and Sir Pierde proceeded in the same tone of embarrassed 
kindness. 'Are you afraid to return home alone, my kind 
Molinara f would you that I should accompany you ? ' 

'Alas!' said Myde, looking up, and her cheek changing 
from scarlet to pale, ' I have no home left ! ' 

' How 1 no home f ' said Shafton. ' Says my generous Molin- 
ara she hath no home, when yonder stands the house of her 
father, and but a crystal stream between?' 

'Alasl' answered the miller's maiden, 'I have no longer 
either home or father. He is a devoted servant to the abbey ; 
I have offended the abbot, and if I return home my father 
will kill me.' 

' He dare not injure thee, by Heaven ! ' said Sir Pierde. ' I 
swear to thee, by my honour and knighthood, that the forces 
of my cousin of Northumberland shaU lay the monastery so 
fiat that a horse shall not stumble as he rides over it, if they 
should dare to injiire a hair of your headl Therefore be 
hopeful and content, kind Mydnda, and know you have obliged 
one who can and will avenge the slightest wrong offered to 

He spnmg from his horse as he spoke, and in the animation 
of his argument grasped the willing hand of Mysie, or Mysinda, 

X i8 
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as he bad now ohristened her. He gaeed too npon fall bhu^ 
eyesy fixed upon bis own with an expreesion which, boweyer 
subdued by maidenly shame, it was impossible to mistake, on 
cheeks where something like hope began to restore the natund 
colour, and on two lips which, like double rosebuds, were kept 
a little apart by expectation, and showed within a line of teeth 
as white as pearl. All this was dangerous to look upon, and 
Sir Pieroie Shaf ton, after repeating with less and lees force his 
request that the fair Mysinda woidd allow him to carry her to 
her father's, ended by asking the ftdr Mysinda to go along with 
him. 'At least,' he added, 'until I shall be able to ccoidact 
you to a place of safety.' 

Mysie Happer made no answer ; but, blushing scarlet betwixt 
joy and shame, mutely expressed her willingness to accompany 
the Southron knight^ by knitting her bundle closer, and pre- 
paring to resume her seat en ero/upe. 'And what is your 
pleasure that I should do with thisf ' she said, holding up the 
chain as if she had been for the first time aware that it was in 
her hand. 

' Keep it, fairest Mysinda, for my sake,' said the knight. 

' Not so, sir,' answered Mysie, gravely ; ' the maidens of my 
country take no such gifts ffom their superiors, and I need no 
token to remind me of this morning.' 

Most earnestly and courteously did the knight uige her 
acceptance of the proposed guerdon ; but on this point Mysie 
was resolute, feeling, perhaps, that to accept of anything 
bearing the appearance of reward would be to place the service 
she had rendered him on a mercenary footing. In shorty she 
would only agree to conceal the chain, lest it might prove the 
means of detecting the owner, until Sir Piercie should be placed 
in perfect safety. 

They mounted and resumed their journey, of which Mysie, 
as bold and sharp-witted in some points as she was simple and 
susceptible in others, now took in some degree the direction, 
having only inquired its genend destination, and learned that 
Sir Piercie Shafton desired to go to Edinburgh, where he hoped 
to find friends and protection. Possessed of this information, 
Mysie availed herself of her local knowledge to get as soon as 
possible out of the bounds of the halidome, and into those of 
a tempond baron, supposed to be addicted to the Reformed 
doctrines, and upon whose limits, at leasts she thought their 
pursuers would not attempt to haeaid any violence. She 
was not indeed veiy apprehensive of a pursuit^ reckoning 
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with some confidence that the inhabitants of the Tower of 
Glendeaig would find it a matter of difficulty to surmount 
the obstacles arising from their own bolts and bars, with 
which she had carefully secured them before setting forth on 
the retreat. 

They journeyed on, therefore, in tolerable security, and Sir 
Pierde vShafton found leisure to amuse the time in high-flown 
speeches and long anecdotes of the court of Felidana, to which 
Mysie bent an ear not a whit less attentive that she did not 
understand one word out of three which was uttered by her 
fellow-trayeller. She listened, however, and admired upon 
trusty as many a wise man has been contented to treat the con- 
versation of a handsome but silly mistress. As for Sir Piercie, 
he was in his element ; and well assured of the interest and 
full approbation of his auditor, he went on spouting Euphuism 
of more than usual obscurity, and at more than usual length. 
Thus passed the morning, and noon brought them within sight 
of a winding stream, on the side of which arose an ancient 
baronial castle, surroimded by some large trees. At a small 
distance from the gate of the mansion extended, as in those 
days was usual, a straggling hamlet^ having a church in the 
centre. 

'There are two hostelries in this Eirktown,' said Mysie, 
' but the worst is best for our purpose; for it stands apart from 
the other houses, and I ken the man weel, for he has dealt 
with my father for malt.' 

This coMsa tcienticB^ to use a lawyer's phrase, was ill chosen 
for Mysie's purpose ; for Sir Piercie Shafton had, by dint of his 
own loquacity, been talking himself all this while into a high 
esteem for his fellow-traveller, and, pleased with the gracious 
reception which she afforded to his powers of conversation, had 
wellnigh f oigotten that she was not herself one of those high* 
bom beauties of whom he was recounting so many stones, 
when this unlucky speech at once placed the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances attendmg her lineage under his imme- 
diate recollection. He said nothing, however. What indeed 
oould he sayf Nothing was so natural as that a miller's 
daughter should be acquainted with publicans who dealt with 
her father for malt^ and all that was to be wondered at was 
the concuirence of events which had rendered such a female 
the companion and guide of Sir Piercie Shafton of Wilverton, 
kinsman of the great Earl of Northumberland, whom princes 
and sovereigns themselves termed cousin, because of the 
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Piercie blood.^ He felt the disgrace of strolling through the 
oouBtry with a miUer's maiden on the crupper behind him, and 
was even ungrateful enough to'feelsome emotions of shame 
when he halted his horse at the dooi^ of the little inn. 

But the alert intelligence of Mysie Happer spared him 
further aense of derogatLn. by uJ^Hj .^f^nf^ the 
horse, and cramming the ears of mine host, who came out with 
his mouth agape to receive a guest of the knight's appearance^ 
with an imagined tale, in which circumstance on circumstance 
were huddled so fast as to astonish Sir Piercie Shafton, whose 
own invention was none of the most brilliant. She explained to 
the publican that this was a great English knight travelling 
from the monastezy to the court of Scotland, after having paid 
his vows to St. Mary, and that she had been directed to conduct 
him so far on the road ; and that Ball, her paJfre j, had fallen 
by the way, because he had been overwrought with carrying 
home the last melder of meal to the portioner of Langhope ; 
and that she had turned in Ball to graze in the Tasker's Park, 
near Cripplecxoss, for he had stood as still as Lot's wife with 
very weariness; and that the knight had courteously insisted 
she should ride behind him; and that she had brought him. 
to her kenn'd friend's hostelry rather than to proud Peter 
Peddie's, who got his malt at the Melleretain mills; and that he 
must get the best that the house a£fbrded, and that he must 
get it ready in a moment of time, and that she was ready to 
help in the kitchen. 

All this ran glibly off the tongue without pause on the part 
of Mysie Happer, or doubt on that of the landlord. The 
guest's horse was conducted to the stable, and he himself 
installed in the cleanest comer and best seat "v^iich the place 
afiforded. Mysie, ever active and officious, was at once engaged 
in preparing food, in spreading the table, and in making sJl the 
better arrangements which her experience could suggest for 
the honour and comfort of her companion. He would fain have 
resisted this ; for while it was impossible not to be gratified 
with the eager and alert kindness which was so active in his 
service, he felt an indefinable pain in seeing Mysinda engaged 
in these menial services, and discharging tiiem, moreover, as 
one to whom they were but too familiar. Yet this jarring 
feeling was mixed with, and perhaps balanced by, the extreme 

* FrolBSut tells ns somewhere (the resders of comanoes are indUBBrent to aoennito 
reference) that the King of France called one of the Plerdes cousin, because of the 
blood of Korthmnberland. 
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graoe with which the neat-handed maiden executed these tasks, 
howeyer mean in themselves, and gave to the wretched comer 
of a miserable inn of the period the air of a bower, in which an 
enamoured faiiy, or at least a shepherdess of Arcadia, was dis- 
playing^ with unayailing solicitude, her designs on the heart of 
some knight, destined by fortune to higher thoughts and a 
more splendid union. 

The lightness and grace with which Mysie coyered the little 
nrand table with a snow-white doth, and arranged upon it 
the hastily-ioasted capon, with its accompanying stoup of 
Bourdeauz, were but plebeian graces in themselves; but yet 
there were very flattering ideas excited by each glance. She 
was so very well made, agile at once and graceful, with her 
hand and ann as white as snow, and her face in which a smile 
contended with a blush, and her eyes which looked ever at 
Shafton when he looked elsewhere, and were dropped at once 
when they encountered his, that she was irresistible ! In fine, 
the affectionate delicacy of her whole demeanour, joined to the 
promptitude and boldness she had so lately evinced, tended to 
ennoble the services she had rendered, as if some 

Sweet engaging Graoe 
Pat on Bome clothes to oome abroad, 
And took a waiter's place. 

But, on the other hand, came the damning reflection that these 
duties were not taught her by love, to serve the beloved only, 
but azose from the ordinary and natural habits of a miller^s 
dau^ter, accustomed, doubtless, to render the same service to 
every wealthier chtirl who frequented her father's mill. This 
stopped the mouth of vanity, and of the love which vanity had 
been hatching, as effectuaUy as a peck of literal flour would 
have done. 

Amidst this variety of emotions. Sir Piercie Shafton forgot 
not to ask the object of them to sit down and partake the good 
cheer which she had been so anxious to provide and to place 
in order. He expected that this invitation would have been 
bashfully, perhaps, but certainly most thankfuUy, accepted ; but 
he was partly flattered and partly piqued by the mixture of 
deference and resolution with which Mysie declined his invita- 
tion. Immediately after, she vanished from the apartment^ 
leaving the Euphuist to consider whether he was most gratified 
or displeased by her disappearance. 

In tact, this was a point on which he would have found it 
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diffioult to make up his mind, had there been any necessity for 
it. As there was none, he drank a few cups of claret^ and sang 
(to himself) a strophe or two of the canzonettes of die divine 
Astrophel. But in spite both of wine and of Sir Philip Sidney, 
the connexion in which he now stood, and that which he was 
in future to hold, with the lovely Molinara, or Mysinda, as he 
had been pleased to denominate Mysie Happer, recurred to his 
mind. The fashion of the times, as we have already noticed, 
fortunately coincided with his own natural generosity of disposi- 
tion, which indeed amounted almost to extravagance, in psx>- 
hibiting, as a deadly sin, alike against gaUantzy, chivalry, and 
morality, his rewarding the good offices he had received from 
this poor maiden by abusing any of the advantages which her 
confidence in his honour had afforded. To do Sir Pierde justice, 
it was an idea which never entered into his head ; and he would 
probably have dealt the most scientific imbrocata, stooeata, or 
punto reversOf which the school of Vincent Saviola had taught 
him, to any man who had dared to suggest to him such selfish 
and ungrateful meanness. On the other hand, hewas aman, and 
foresaw various circimistanoes which might render their journey 
together in this intimate fashion a scandal and a snare. More- 
over, he was a coxcomb and a courtier, and felt there was 
something ridiculous in travelling the land with a miller's 
daughter behind his saddle, giving rise to suspicions not very 
creditable to either, and to ludicrous constructions, so far as he 
himself was concerned. 

' I woidd,' he said half-«loud, ' that, if such might be done 
without harm or discredit to the too-ambitious, yet too-well- 
distinguishing Molinara, she and I were fairly severed, and 
bound on our different courses; even as we see the goodly 
vessel bound for the distant seas hoist sails and bear away into 
the deep, while the humble flyboat carries to shore those Mends 
who, with wounded hearts and watezy eyes, have committed to 
their higher destinies the more daring adventurers by whom 
the fair frigate is manned.' 

He had scarce uttered the wish when it was gratified ; for 
the host entered to say that his worshipful knighUiood's horse 
was ready to be brought forth as he IumI desired ; and on his 
inquiry for 'the — the— -damsel — ^that is — ^the yoimg woman * 

'Mysie Happer,' said the landlord, 'has returned to her 
father's ; but she bade me say, you could not miss the road for 
Edinburgh, in respect it was neither far way nor foul gate.' 

It is seldom we are exactly blessed with the precise fulfil- 
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meut of our wishes at the moment when we utter them ; per- 
haps hecause Heaven wisely withholds what, if granted, would 
be often reoeived with ingratitude. So at least it chanced in 
the present instance ; for, when mine host said that Mysie was 
returned homeward, the knight was tempted to reply with an 
ejaculation of surprise and vexation, and a hasty demand 
whither and when she had departed. The first emotions his 
prudence suppressed, the setond found utterance. 

'Where is she ganef said the host, gazing on him, and 
repeating his question. ' She is gane hame to her father's, it is 
like ; ai»d she gaed just when she gave orders about your wor^ 
ship's horse, and saw it wed f ed—Hshe might have trusted me, 
but millers and millers' kin think alxxiy as thief-like as them- 
flelvee — on' she's three miles on the gate by this time.' 

'Is she gone, thent' muttered Sir Piercie, making two or 
three hasty strides through the narrow apartment — 'is die gone ? 
Well, then, let her go. She could have had but disgrace by 
abiding by me, and I little credit by her society. That I should 
have thought there was such difficulty in shaking her off 1 I 
warrant she is by this time laughing with some clown she has 
encountered; and my rich chain will prove a good dowry. 
And ought it not to prove so f and has she not deserved it, 
were it ten times more valuable t Piercie Shaftonl Piercie 
Shaftonl dost thou grudge thy deliverer the guerdon she 
hath so dearly wont The selfish air of this northern land hath 
infected thee, Pierde Shafton, and blighted the blossoms of thy 
generosity, even as it is said to shrivel the flowers of the mul- 
berry. Yet I thought,' he added, after a moment's pause, ' that 
she would not so easily and voluntarily have parted from me. 
But it skills not thinking of it. Cast my reckonings mine host, 
and let your groom lead forth my nag.' 

The good host seemed also to have some mental point to 
discuss, for he answered not instantly, debating perhaps 
whether his conscience would bear a double charge for the same 
guests. Apparently his conscience replied in the negative, 
though not without hesitation, for he at length replied — ' It's 
daffing to lee; it winna deny that the lawing is clean paid. 
Ne'erUieless, if jowc worshipful knighthood pleases to give 
aught for increase of trouble ' 

'Howl' said the knight; 'the reckoning paid! and by 
whom, I pray you ?' 

' E'en by Mysie Happer, if truth maim be spoken, as I said 
before,' answered the honest landlord, with as many com- 
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punctiouB visitings for telling the Terity as another might h&ve 
felt for making a lie in the circnmstances ; 'and out of the 
monies supplied for your honour's journey by the abbot, as she 
tauld to me. And laith were I to surcharge any gentleman 
that darkens my doors.' He added, in tibie confidence of 
honesty which his frank avowal entiUed him to entertain — 

* Ne'ertheless, as I said before, if it pleases your knighthood 
of free good-will to consider eztraordixiary trouble ' 

The knight cut short his argument by throwing the landlord 
a rose-noble, which probably doubled itie value of a Scottish 
reckoning, though it would have defrayed but a half one at the 
Three Cranes or [in] the Vintry. The bounty so much delighted 
mine host that he ran to fill the stirrup-cup (for which no 
charge was ever made) from a butt yet charier than that which 
he had pierced for the former stoup. The knight paced slowly 
to horse, partook of his courtesy, and thanked him with the 
stiff condescension of the court of Elizabeth; then mounted 
and followed the northern path, which was pointed out as the 
nearest to Edinbuigh, and which, though very unlike a modem 
highway, bore yet so distinct a resemblance to a public and 
frequented road as not to be easily mistaken. 

' I shall not need her guidance it seems,' said he to liima^lf^ 
as he rode slowly onward ; 'and I suppose that was one reason 
of her abrupt departure, so different from what one might have 
expected. Well, I am well rid of her. Do we not pray to be 
liberated from temptation! Yet that she should have erred so 
much in estimation of her own situation and mine as to think 
of defraying the reckoning ! I would I saw her once more, but 
to explain to her the solecism of which her inexperience hath 
rendered her guilty. And I fear,' he added, as he emerged 
from some straggling trees, and looked out upon a wild moorish 
country, composed oi a succession of swelling lumpish hills — 

* I fear I shall soon want the aid of this Ariadne, who might 
affi>rd me a clue through the recesses of yonder mountainous 
labyrinth.' 

As the knight thus communed with himself, his attention 
was caught by the sound of a horse's footsteps; and a lad, 
mounted on a little grey Scottish nag, about fourteen hands 
high, coining along a path which led from behind the trees, 
joined him on the highroad, if it could be termed such. 

The dress of the lad was completely in village fashion, yet 
neat and handsome in appearance. He had a jerkin of grey 
doth slashed and trimmed, with black hose of the same, with 
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deexsakin mllions or sandals, and handsome silver spurs. A 
cloak of a dariL midbeny colour was closely drawn round the 
upper part of his person, and the cape in part muffled his face, 
which was also obscured by his bonnet of black velvet cloth, 
and its little plume of feathers. 

Sir Piercie Shafton, fond of society, desirous also to have a 
guide, and, moreover, prepossessed in favour of so handsome a 
youth, failed not to ask him whence he came, and whither he 
was going. The youth looked another way, as he answered, 
that he was going to Edinburgh, ' to seek service in some noble- 
man's family.' 

' I fear me you have run away from your last master,' said 
Sir Piercie, ' since you dare not look me in the face while you 
answer my question.' 

* Indeed, sir, I have not,' answered the lad, bashfully, while, 
as if with reluctance, he turned round his face, and instantly 
withdrew it. It was a glance, but the discovery was complete. 
There was no mistaking the dark full eye, the cheek in which 
much embarrassment could not altogether disguise an expres- 
sion of comic humour, and the whole figure at once betrayed, 
under her metamorphosis, the Maid of the Mill. The recogni- 
tion was joyful, and Sir Piercie Shafton was too much pleased to 
have regained his companion to remember the various good 
reasons which had consoled him for losing her. 

To his questions respecting her dress, she answered that she 
had obtained it in the Kirktown from a friend; it was the 
holiday suit of a son of hers, who had taken the field with his 
li^e lord, the baron of the land. She had borrowed the suit 
under pretence she meant to play in some mumming or rural 
masquerade. She had left, she said, her own apparel in ex- 
change, which was better worth ten crowns than this was 
worth four. 

'And the nag, my ingenious Molinara,' said Sir Piercie — 
' whence comes the nag 9 ' 

'I borrowed him from our host at the Gled's Nest,' she 
replied; and added, half -stifling a laugh, 'he has sent to get, 
instead of it^ our Ball, which I left in the Tasker's Park at 
Cripplecroes. He will be lucky if he find it there.' 

'But then the poor man will lose his horse, most aigute 
Mysinda,' said Sir Piercie Shafton, whose English notions of 
property were a little startled at a mode of acquisition more 
congenial to the ideas of a miller's daughter, and he a Border 
miller to boot, than with those of an English person of quality. 
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'And if he does lose his horse/ said Mjne, laughing^ ^mrtAj 
he is not the first man on the marches who has had such a 
mischance f But he will be no loser, for I warrant he will stop 
the value out of monies which he has owed my father this many 
a day.' 

< But then your father will be the loeer/ objected yet again 
the pertinaciouB uprightness of Sir Pierde Shafton. 

'What signifies it now to talk of my father)' said the 
damsel, pettishly ; then instantly changing to a tone of deep 
feeling, die added, 'My father has this day lost that which will 
make him hold light ute loss of all the gear he has left.' 

Struck with the accents of remorseful sorrow in which his 
companion uttered these few words, the English knight felt 
himself bound both in honour and conscience to expostulate 
with her as strongly as he could on the risk of the step which 
she had now taken, and on the propriety of her returning 
to her father's house. The matter of his discourse, though 
adorned with many unnecessary flourishes, was honomntble both 
to his head and heart 

The Maid of the Mill listened to his flowing periods with 
her head sunk on her bosom as she rode, like one in deep 
thought or deeper sorrow. When he had finished, she raised 
up her countenance, looked full on the knight^ and replied 
with great firmness — ' If you are weary of my company. Sir 
Piercie Shafton, you have but to say so^ and the miller's 
daughter will be no farther cumber to you. And do not think 
I will be a burden to you, if we trayel together to Edinburgh : 
I have wit enough and pride enough to be a willing burden to 
no man. But if you reject not my company at present, and 
fear not it will be burdensome to you hereafter, speak no more 
to me of returning back. All that you can say to me I haye 
said to myself ; and that I am now here is a sign that I have 
said it to no purpose. Let this subject^ therefore, be for ever 
ended betwixt us. I have already, in some small fashicm, been 
useful to you, and the time may come I may be more so ; for 
this is not your land of England, where men say justice is done 
with little fear or favour to great and to small; but it is a land 
where men do by the strong hand, and defend by the ready 
wit^ and I know better than you the perils you are exposed to.' 

Sir Piercie Shafton was somewhat mortified to find that the 
damsel conceived her presence useful to him as a protectress 
as well as guide, and said something of seeking protection from 
nought save his own arm and his good sword. Mysie answered 
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▼ery quietly, that she nothing doubted his biayeiy ; but it was 
that Tery quality of braveiy which was most likely to iuTolye 
him in danger. Sir Pierde Shafton, whose head never kept 
▼eiy long in any continued train of thinking, acquiesced with- 
out much reply, resolying in his own mind that the maiden 
only used this apology to disguise her real motive of affection 
to his person. The romance of the situation flattered his vanity 
and elevated his imagination, as placing him in the situation of 
one of those romantic heroes of whom he had read the histories, 
where similar transformations made a distinguished figure. 

He took many a sidelong glance at his page, whose habits 
of country sport and country exercise had rendered her quite 
adequate to sustain the character she had assumed. She 
managed the little nag with dexterity, and even with grace ; 
nor did anything appear which could have betrayed her disguise, 
except when a bashful consciousness of her companion's eyes 
being fixed on her gave her an appearance of temporary em- 
barrassment, which greatly added to her beauty. 

The couple rode forward as in the morning, pleased with 
themselves and with each other, until they arrived at the 
village where they were to repose for the night, and where all 
the inhabitants of the little inn, both male and female, joined 
in extolling the good grace and handsome countenance of the 
English knight, and the uncommon beauty of his youthful 
attendant. 

It was here that Mysie Happer first made Sir Pierde 
Shafton sensible of the reserved manner in which she proposed 
to live with him. She announced him as her master, and, 
waiting upon him with the reverent demeanour of an actual 
domestic, permitted not the least approach to familiarity, not 
even such as the knight might with the utmost innocence have 
ventured upon. For example. Sir Piercie, who, as we know, 
was a great connoisseur in dress, was detailing to her the 
advantageous change which he proposed to make in her attire 
so soon as they should reach Edinbiugh, by arraying her in his 
own colours of pink and carnation. Mysie Happer listened 
with great complacency to the unction with which he dilated 
upon welts, laces, slashes, and trimmings, until, carried away 
by the enthusiasm with which he was asserting the superiority 
of the falling band over the Spanish rufi^ he approached his 
hand, in the way of illustration, towards the collar of his page's 
doublet. She instantly stepped back, and gravely reminded 
him that she was alone, and under his protection. 
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* Tou cannot but remember the cause which faaa brought me 
here,' she continued ; ' make the least approach to any familiar- 
ity which you would not offer to a princess surrounded by her 
court, and you have seen the last of the miller's daughter. 
She will vanish as the chaff disappears from the shieling-hill, 
when the west wind blows.' 

* I do protest^ fair Molinans' said Sir Piercie Shafton — ^but 
the fair Molinara had disappeared before his protest could be 
uttered. 'A most sing^ular wench,' said he to himself; 'and 
by this hand as discreet as she is fair-featured. Certes, shame 
it were to offer her scathe or dishonour ! She makes similes, 
too, though somewhat sayouring of her condition. Had she but 
read Evpkue*^ and foigotten ^at accursed mill and shieling- 
hiU, it is my thought that her conyerse would be broidered 
with as many and as choice pearls of compliment as that of 
the most rhetorical lady in Uie court of Feliciana. I trust 
she means to return to bear me company ! ' 

But that was no part of Mysie's prudential scheme. It was 
then drawing to dudL, and he saw her not again until the next 
morning, when the horses were brought to tiie door, that they 
might prosecute their journey. 

But our stoiy here necessarily leaves the English knight and 
his page, to return to the Tower of Glendearg. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Ton call it an ill angel — ^it may be ao ; 
But sore I am, among the rania which fell, 
TIb the firat fiend e'er ooonaell'd man to rise, 
Jbid win the blias the sprite himself had forfeited. 

Old Flay. 

Wi must resome our nairatiye at the period -when Mary Ayenel 
was conyeyed to the apartment which had been formerly occu- 
pied by the two Glendinnings, and when her faithful attendanti 
Tibbie, had exhausted herself in useless attempts to compose 
and to comfort her. Father Eustace also dealt forth with well- 
meant kindness those apoth^ms and dogmata of consolation 
which friendship almost always offers to grief, though they are 
uniformly offered in yain. She was at length left to indulge 
in the desolation of her own sorrowful feelings. She felt as 
those who, loying for the first time, baye lost what they loyed, 
before time and repeated calamity haye taught them ihat eyeiy 
loss is to a certain extent reparable or endurable. 

Such grief may be conceiyed better than it can be described, 
as is well known to those who haye experienced it. But Mary 
Ayenel had been taught by the peculiarity of her situation to 
regard herself as the chud of destiny; and the melancholy 
and reflecting turn of her disposition gaye to her sorrows a 
depth and breadth peculiar to her character. The graye — and 
it was a bloody graye— had dosed, as she l)elieyed^ oyer the 
youth to whom ^e was secretly, but most warmly, attached ; 
the force and ardour of Halbert's character bearing a singular 
correspondence to the energy of which her own was capable. 
Her sorrow did not exhaust itself in sighs or in tears, but, when 
the first shock had passed away, concentrated itself with deep 
and steady meditation to collect and calculate, like a bankrupt 
debtor, the full amount of her loss. It seemed as if all that 
connected her with earth had yanished with this broken tie. 
She had neyer dared to anticipate the probability of an uHi- 
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mate union with Halberti yet now his supposed fall seemed 
that of the only tree which was to shelter her from the storm. 
She respected the more gentle character and more peaceful 
attainments of the younger Glendinning; but it had not 
escaped her (what never indeed escaped woman in such circum- 
stances) that he was disposed to place himself in competition 
with what she, the daughter of a proud and warlike race, deemed 
the more manly qualities of his elder brother ; and there is no 
time when a woman does so little justice to the character of a 
surviving lover as when comparing him with the preferred 
rival of whom she has been recently deprived. 

The motherly but coarse kindness of Dame Glendinning, and 
the doting fondness of her old domestic, seemed now the only 
kind feeling of which she formed the object ; and she could not 
but reflect how little these were to be compared with the de- 
voted attachment of a high-souled youth, whom the least glance 
of her eye could command, as the high-mettled steed is governed 
by the bridle of the rider. It was when plunged among these 
desolating reflections that Mary Avenel felt the void of mind 
arisii^ from the narrow and bigoted ignorance in which R<»ne 
then educated the children of her church. Their whole religion 
was a ritual, and their prayers were the formal iteration of un- 
known words, which, in tiie hour of affliction, could yield but little 
consolation to those who from habit resorted to them. Unused 
to the practice of mental devotion, and of personal approach to 
the Divine Presence by prayer, she could not help exclaiming 
in her distress, ' There is no aid for me on earth, and I know 
not how to ask it from Heaven ! * 

As she spoke thus in an agony of sorrow, she cast her eyes 
into the apartment^ and saw the mysterious Spirit which waited 
upon the fortunes of her house standing in the moonlight in 
the midst of the room. The same form, as the reader knows, 
had more than once offered itself to her sight ; and either her 
native boldness of mind, or some peculiiurity attached to her 
from her birth, made her now look upon it without shrinking. 
But the White Lady of Avenel was now more distinctly visible, 
and more closely present^ than she had ever before seemed to 
be, and Mary was appalled by her presence. She would, how- 
ever, have spoken; but there ran a tradition, that though 
others who had seen the White Lady had asked questions and 
received answers, yet those of the house of Avenel who had 
ventured to speak to her had never long survived the colloquy. 
The figure, besides, as, sitting up in her bed, Mary Avenel 
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gaaed on it intently, seemed by its gestures to caution her to 
keep silence, and at the same time to bespeak attention. 

The White Lady then seemed to press one of the planks of 
the floor with her foot, while, in her usual low, melandioly, and 
musical chanty she repeated the following verses : — 

' Maiden, whose Borrows wail the living dead. 

Whose eyes shall oommnne with the dead alire, 
Maiden, attend I Beneath my foot lies hid 

The Word, the Law, the Path, which thou dost striye 
To find, and oanst not find. Conld spirits shed 

Tears for their lot, it were my lot to weep^ 
Showing the road which I shall never trea(L 

Though my foot points it. Sleep, etemai sleep. 
Bark, long, and cold forgetfnlness my lot 1 

Bat do not thoa at hnman ills repme, 
Secure there lies fhll guerdon in this spot 

For all the woes that wait frail Adam's line ; 
Stoop then and make it yours — I may not make it mine I ' 

The phantom stooped towards the floor as she concluded, as 
if with the intention of laying her hand on the board on which 
she stood. But, ere she had completed that gesture, her form 
became indistinct, was presently only like the shade of a fleecy 
cloud which passed betwixt earth and the moon, and was soon 
altogether invisible. 

A strong impression of fear, the first which she had experi- 
enced in her life to any agitating extent^ seized upon the mind 
of Mary Avenel, and for a minute she felt a disposition to faint. 
She repelled it, however, mustered her courage, and addressed 
herself to saints and angels, as her church recommended. 
Broken slumbers at length stole on her exhausted mind and 
i^»me^ and she slept until the dawn was about to arise, when 
she was awakened by the cry of ' Treason ! treason ! follow — 
f oUow I ' which arose in the tower, when it was found that 
Piercie Shafton had made his escape. 

Apprehensive of some new misfortune, Mary Avenel hastily 
arranged the dress which she had not laid aside, and, venturing 
to quit her chamber, learned from Tibb, who^ with her grey 
hairs dishevelled like those of a sibyl, was flying from room to 
room, that ' The bloody Southron villain had made his escape^ 
and that Halbert Glendinning, poor balm, would sleep un- 
revenged and unquiet in his bloody grave.' In the lower apart- 
ments the young men were roaring like thunder, and venting 
in oaths and exclamations against fiie fugitives the rage which 
they experienced in finding themselves locked up within the 
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tower, and debarred fraai their Tindictive pursuit hj the vil j 
precautions of Mjsie Happer. The authoritatiye voice of the 
sub-prior conmianding mlenoe was next heard; upon which 
Mary Avenel, whose tone of feeling did not lead her to enter 
into counsel or society with the rest of tbe party, again retired 
to her solitary chamber. 

The rest of the family held counsel in the spence, Edward 
almost beside himself with rage, and the sub-prior in no smaU 
degree offended at the efironteiy of Mysie Happer in attempt- 
ing such a scheme, as well as at the mingled boldness and 
dexterity with which it had been executed. But neither surprise 
nor anger availed aught. The windows, well secured with iron 
bars for keeping assailants out^ proved now as effectual for 
detaining the inhabitants within. The battlements were open, 
indeed ; but» without ladder or ropes to act as a substitute for 
wings, there was no possibility of descending from them. They 
easily succeeded in alarming the inhabitants of the cottages 
beyond the precincts of the court ; but the men had been called 
in to strengthen the guard for the night, and only women and 
children remained, who could contribute nothing in the emer- 
gency, except their useless exclamations of surprise ; and ihere 
were no neighbours for miles around. Dame Mspeth, however, 
though drowned in tears, was not so immindful of external 
affairs but that she could find voice enough to tell the women 
and chUdren without to 4eave their skirling, and look after 
the cows that she oouldna get minded, what wi' the awfu' 
distraction of her mind, what wi' that fause slut having locked 
them up in their ain tower as fast as if they had been in the 
Jeddart tolbooth.' 

Meanwhile, the men, finding other modes of exit impossible, 
unanimously concluded to force the doors with such tools as 
the house afforded for the purpose. These were not very proper 
for the occasion, and the strength of the doors was great. The 
interior one, formed of oak, occupied them for three mortal 
hours, and there was little prospect of the iron door being 
forced in double the time. 

While they were engaged in this ungrateful toil, Mary Avenel 
had with much less labour acquired exact knowledge of what 
the Spirit had intimated in her mystic rhyme. On examining 
the spot which the phantom had indicated by her gestures, it 
was not difficult to discover that a board had been loosened, 
which might be raised at pleasure. On removing this piece of 
plank, Mary Avenel was astonished to find the Black Book, well 
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Temembered by her as her mother's favourite study, of which 
she immediately took possession, with as much joy as her pre- 
sent situation rendered her capable of feeling. 

Ignorant in a great measure of its contents, Maiy Avenel 
had been taught from her infancy to hold this volume in sacred 
veneration. It is probable that the deceased lady of Walter 
Avenel only postponed initiating her daughter into the mysteries 
of the Divine Word until she should be better able to comprehend 
both the lessons which it taught and the risk at which, in those 
times, they were studied. Death interposed, and removed her 
before the times became favourable to the Reformers, and be- 
fore her daughter was so far advanced in age as to be fit to 
receive religious instruction of this deep import But the 
affectionate mother had made preparations for the earthly work 
which she had most at heart. There were slips of paper in- 
serted in the volume, in which, by an appeal to, and a com- 
parison of, various passages in Holy Writ, die errors and human 
inventions with which the Church of Rome had defaced the 
simple edifice of Christianity, as erected by its Divine architect, 
were pointed out. These controversial topics wero treated with 
a spirit of calmness and Christian charity which might have 
been an example to the theologians of the period ; but they 
were clearly, fairly, and plainly aigued, and supported by the 
necessary proofs and references. Other papers there were which 
had no reference whatever to polemics, but were the simple 
effusions of a devout mind communing with itself. Among 
these was one frequently used, as it seemed from the state of 
the manuscript, on which the mother of Mary had transcribed 
and placed together those affecting texts to which the heart 
has recourse in affliction, and which assure us at once of the 
sympathy and protection afforded to the children of the promise. 
In Mary Avenel's state of mind, these attracted her above all 
the other lessons which, coming from a hand so dear, had 
reached her at a time so critical, and in a manner so touching. 
She read the affecting promise, 'I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee,' and the consoling exhortation, ' Call upon me in 
the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee.' She read them, 
and her heart acquiesced in the conclusion, Surely this is the 
Word of God ! 

Thero are those to whom a sense of religion has come in 
storm and tempest ; there aro those whom it has summoned 
amid scenes of revelry and idle vanity ; thero aro those, too, 
who have heard its ' still small voice ' amid rural leisuro and 

X 19 
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placid contentment. But perhaps the knowledge which causefli 
not to err is most frequently impressed upon the mind during 
seasons of affliction ; and tears are the softened showers which 
cause the seed of Heaven to spring and take root in the human 
breast. At least it was thus with Mary ATenel. She was in- 
sensible to the discordant noise which rang below, the clang of 
bars and the jarring symphony of the levers which they used 
to force them, the measui^ shouts of the labouring inmates as 
they combined their strength for each heave, and gave time 
with their voices to the exertion of their arms, and their deeply- 
muttered vows of revenge on the fugitives who had bequeathed 
them at their departure a task so toUsome and difficult. Not 
all this din, combined in hideous concert, and expressive of 
aught but peace, love, and forgiveness, could divert Mary 
Avenel from the new course of study on which she had so 
singularly entered. 'The serenity of Heaven,' she said, 'is 
above me ; the sounds which are around are but those of earth 
and earthly passion.' 

Meanwhile, the noon was passed, and little impression was 
made on the iron grate, when they who laboured at it received 
a sudden reinforcement by the unexpected arrival of Christie of 
the Clinthill. He came at the head of a small party, consisting 
of four horsemen, who bore in their caps the sprig of hollj 
which was the badge of Avenel. 

' What» ho ! my masters,' he said, ' I bring you a prisoner.' 

' You had better have brought us liberty,' said Dan of the 
Howlethirst. 

Christie looked at the state of aflairs with great surprise. 
' An I were to be hanged for it,' he said, * as I may for as little 
a matter, I could not forbear laughing at seeing men peeping 
through their own bars like so many rats in a rat-trap, and he 
with the beard behind, like the oldest rat in the cellar ! ' 

'Hush, thou unmannered knave,' said Edward, Mt is the 
sub-prior ; and this is neither time, place, nor company for your 
ruffian jests.' 

'What, ho! is my young master malapert f said Christie; 
'why, man, were he my own carnal father, instead of being 
father to half the world, I would have my laugh out. And 
now it is over, I must assist you, I reckon, for you are setting 
very greenly about this gear ; put the pinch nearer the staple, 
man, and hand me an iron crow dirough the grate, for thaf s 
the fowl to fly away with a wicket on its shoijdders. I have 
broke into as many grates as you have teeth in your young 
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head ; ay, and broke out of them, too, as the captain of the 
Castle of Lochmaben knows full well.' 

Christie did not boast more skill than he really possessed ; 
for, applying their combined strength, under the direction of 
that experienced engineer, bolt and staple gave way before 
them, and in less than half an hour the grate, which had so 
long repelled their force, stood open before them. 

^ And now,' said Edward, 'to horse, my mates, and pursue 
the villain Shafton 1 ' 

'Halt there,' said Christie of the Clinthill; 'pursue your 
guest, my master's friend and my own ! There go two words 
to that betrgain. What the foul fiend would you pursue him 
for?' 

' Let me pass,' said Edward, vehemently, ' I will be staid by 
no man ; the Tillain has murdered my brother 1 ' 

'What says hef said Christie, turning to the others; 
'murdered 1 who is murdered, and by whomY^ 

'The Englishman, Sir Piercie Shafton,' «aid Dan of the 
Howlethirst^ ^has murdered young Halbert Glendinning yester- 
day nK>ming, and we have all risen to the fray.' 

' It is a bedlam business, I think,' said Christie. ' First I 
find you all locked up in your own tower, and next I am come 
to prevent you revenging a murder that was never committed ! ' 

' I tell you,' said Edward, ' that my brother was slain and 
buried yesterday morning by this false Englishman.' 

'And I tell you,' answered Christie, 'that I saw him alive 
and well last night. I wotdd I knew his trick of getting out 
of the grave ; most men find it more hard to break through a 
green sod than a grated door.' 

Everybody now paused, and looked on Christie in astonish- 
ment) until the sub-prior, who had hitherto avoided communi- 
cation with him, came up, and required eameddy to know 
whether he meant really to maintain that Halbert Glendinning 
lived. 

' Father,' he said, with more respect than he usually showed 
to any one save his master, ' I confess I may sometimes jest 
with those of your coat, but not with you ; because, as you may 
partly recollect, I owe you a life. It is certain as the sun is in 
heaven that Halbert Glendinning supped at the house of my 
master the Baron of Avenel last night, and that he came thither 
in company with an old man, of whom more anon.' 

' And where is he now 1 ' 

' The devil only can answer that question,' replied Christie, 
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' for the devil has possessed the whole ffunily, I think. He took 
fright^ the foolish lad, at something or other which our Baron 
did in his moody humour, and so he jumped into the lake and 
swam ashore like a wild duck. Robin of Redcastle spoiled a 
good gelding in chasing him this morning.' 

'And why did he chase the youth 1' said the sub-prior; 
< what harm had he done t ' 

'None that I know of/ said Christie; 'but such was the 
Baron's order, being in his mood, and all the world having gone 
mad, as I have said before.' 

' Whither away so fast, Edward f ' said the monk. 

' To Gorrie-nan-Shian, father,' answered the youth. ' Martin 
and Dan, take pickaxe and mattock, and follow me if you be 
menl' 

'Right,' said the monk, 'and fail not to give us instant 
notice what you find.' 

'If you find aught there like Halbert Olendinning,' said 
Christie, hallooing aiter Edward, 'I will be bound to eat him 
unsalted. 'Tis a sight to see now how that fellow takes the 
bent I It is in the time of action men see what lads are made 
of. Halbert was aye skipping up and down like a roe, and his 
brother used to sit in the chimney-nook, with his book and do- 
like trash. But the lad was like a loaded hackbut^ which will 
stand in the comer as quiet as an old crutch until ye draw the 
trigger, and then there is nothing but flash and smoke. But 
here comes my prisoner; and, setting other matters aside, I 
must pray a won! with you, sir sub-prior, respecting him. I 
came on before to treat about him, but I was interrupted with 
this fasherie.' 

As he spoke, two more of Avenel's troopers rode into the 
courtyard, leading betwixt them a horse, on which, with his 
hands bound to his side, sate the Reformed preacher, Henry 
Warden. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

At school I knew him — a sharp-witted youth, 
Gmre, thonghtftil, and reserved among his mates, 
Toxning the hours of sport and food to kbonr, 
Starving his body to inform his mind. 

Old Play. 

Thb enib-prior, at the Borderer's request, had not failed to return 
to the tower, into which he was followed by Christie of the 
Clinthill, who, shutting the door of the apartment, drew near, 
and began his discourse with great confidence and familiarity. 

' My master,' he said, ' sends me with his commendations to 
you, sir sub-prior, above all the community of St. Maiys, and 
more specially than even to the abbot himself ; for, though he 
be tenned ''my lord," and so forth, all the world knows that 
you are the tcmgue of the trump.' 

' If you have aught to say to me concerning the community,' 
said the sub-prior, ' it were well you proceeded in it without 
further delay. Time presses, and the fate of young Glendinning 
dwells on my mind.' 

' I will be caution for him, body for body,' said Christie, 
a do pioteet to you, as Bu»l^ I am a living £aan, BO mmdy is 
he one.' 

' Should I not tell his unhappy mother the joyful tidings f ' 
said Father Eustace ; ' and yet better wait till they return 
from searching the grave. Well, sir jack-man, your message 
to me from your master ? ' 

'My lord and master,' said Christie, 'hath good reason to 
believe that, from the information of certain back-friends, whom 
he will reward at more leisure, your reverend community hath 
been led to deem him ill attached to Holy Church, alli^ with 
heretics and those who favour heresy, and a hungerer after 
the spoils of your abbey.' 

' Be brief, good henchman,' said the sub-prior, ' for the devil 
is ever most to be feared when he preacheth.' 
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' Briefly then — my master desires your friendship ; and to 
excuse himself from the maligners' calumnies, he sends to your 
abhot that Henry Warden whose sermons have turned the 
world upside down, to be dealt with as Holy Church directSi 
and as the abbot's pleasure may determine.' 

The sub-prior^s eyes sparkled at the intelligence ; for it bad 
been accounted a matter of great importance that this man 
should be arrested, possessed, as he was known to be, of so 
much seal and popularity that scarcely the preaching of Knox 
himself had been more awakening to the people, and more 
formidable to the Church of Rome. 

In fact, that ancient system, which so well accommodated 
its doctrines to the wants and wishes of a barbarous age, had, 
since the art of printing and the gradual diflusion of know- 
ledge, lain floating like some huge leviathan, into which ten 
thousand reforming fishers were darting their harpoons. The 
Boman Church of Scotland, in particular, was at her last gasp, 
actually blowing blood and water, yet still with unremitted, 
though annual, exertions maintaining the conflict with the 
assailants, who on every side were plimging their weapons into 
her bulky body. In many laige towns the monasteries had 
been suppressed by the fury of the populace ; in other places, 
their possessions had been usurped by the power of the Be- 
formed nobles; but still the hierarchy made a part of the 
common law of the realm, and might claim both its property 
and its privileges wherever it had tibe means of asserting them. 
The community of St. Mary's of Eennaquhair was considered 
as being particularly in this situation. They had retained, 
undiminished, their territorial power and influence; and the 
great barons in the neighbourhood, partly from their attach- 
ment to the party in the state who still upheld the old system 
of religion, partly because each grudged tiie share of the prey 
which the others must necessarily claim, had as yet abstained 
from despoiling the halidome. The conmumity was also under- 
stood to be protected by the powerful Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, whose zealous attachment to the Catholic 
faith caused at a later period the great rebellion of the tenth of 
Elizabeth. 

Thus happily placed, it was supposed by the friends of the 
decaying cause of the Roman Catholic faith that some deter- 
mined example of courage and resolution, exercised where the 
franchises of the church were yet entire, and her jurisdiction 
undisputed, might awe the progress of the new opinions into 
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aotivily ; and, protected by the laws which still existed and by 
the faYonr of the sovereign, might be the means of securing the 
tenitoiy which Rome yet preserved in Scotland, and perhaps 
of recoyering that whidn she had lost. 

The matter had been considered more than once by the 
northern Catholics of Scotland, and they had held communicar 
tion with those of the south. Father Eustace, devoted by his 
public and private vows, had caught the flame, and had eagerly 
advised that they should execute the doom of heresy on the 
first Reformed preacher, or, according to his sense, on the first 
heretic of eminence, who should venture within the precincts of 
the halidome. A heart naturally kind and noble was, in this 
instance, as it has been in many more, deceived by its own 
generosity. Father Eustace would have been a bad adminis- 
trator of the inquisitorial power of Spain, where that power 
was omnipotent) and where judgment was exercised without 
danger to those who inflicted it. In such a situation his rigour 
might have relented in favour of the criminal, whom it was at 
his pleasure to crush or to place at freedom. But in Scotland 
during this crisis the case was entirely difierent. The question 
was, whether one of the spirituality dared, at the hazard of his 
own life, to step forward to assert and exercise the rights of the 
church. Was there any one who woidd venture to wield the 
thunder in her cause, or must it remain like that in the hand 
of a painted Jupiter, the object of derision instead of terror? 
The crisis was calculated to awake the soul of Eustace ; for it 
comprised the question, whether he dared, at all hazards to 
himself, to execute with stoical severity a measuro which, 
according to the general opinion, was to be advantageous to 
the churoh, and, according to ancient law, and to his finn 
belief, was not only justifiable but meritorious. 

While such rosolutions wero agitated amongst the Catholics, 
chance placed a victim within their grasp. Heniy Warden had, 
with the animation proper to the enthusiastic Reformers of the 
age, transgressed, in the vehemence of his zeal, the bounds of the 
dlacretional liberty allowed to his sect so far that it was thought 
the Queen's personal dignity was concerned in bringing him to 
justice. He fled from Edinburgh, with recommendations, how- 
ever, from Lord James Stuart, afterwards the celebrated Earl 
of Murray, to some of the Border chieftains of inferior rank, 
who wero privately conjured to procuro him safe passage into 
England. One of the principal persons to whom such recom- 
mendation was addressed was Julian Avenel ; for as yet, and 
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for a oonmderable time afterwaids, the eorrespondeiice and 
interest of Lord James lay rather with the subordinate leaders 
than with the chiefs of great power and men of distinguished 
influence upon the Border. Julian Arenel had intrigued with- 
out scruple with both parties ; jet^ bad as he wa% he certainly 
would not have practised aught against the guest whom Lord 
James had recommended to his hospitality, had it not been for 
what he termed the preacher's officious intermeddling in hia 
family affiurs. But when he had determined to make Warden 
rue the lecture he had read him, and the scene of public scandal 
which he had caused in his hall, Julian resolyed, with the cod- 
stitutional shrewdness of his diiqx)sition, to combine his venge- 
ance with his interest. And therefore, instead of doing violenoe 
on the person of Henry Warden within his own casUe, he 
determined to deliver him up to the community of St. Maiy's^ 
and at once make them the instruments of his own revenge 
and found a claim of personal recompense, either in money or 
in a grant of abbey lands at a low quit-rent, which last b^gan 
now to be the established form in which the temporal nobles 
plundered the spirituality. 

The sub-prior, therefore, of St. Mai^s unexpectedly saw the 
steadfast, active, and inflexible enemy of the church delivered 
into his hand, and felt himself called upon to make good his 
promises to tiie friends of the Catholic faith, by quenching 
heresy in the blood of one of its most zealous professors. 

To the honour more of Father Eustace's heart than of hia 
consistency, the communication that Henry Warden was placed 
within his power struck him with more sorrow than triumph ; 
but his next feelings were those of exultation. ' It is sad,' he 
said to himself, * to cause human suffering, it is awful to cause 
human blood to be spilled ; but the judge to whom the sword 
of St. Paul, as well as the keys of St. Peter, are confided must 
not flinch from his task. Our weapon returns into our own 
bosom if not wielded with a steady and unrelenting hand against 
the irreconcilable enemies of the Holy Church. Pereai isU I It 
is the doom he has incurred, and were all the heretics in Scotland 
armed and at his back, they should not prevent its being pro- 
nounced, and, if possible, enforced. Bring the heretic before me,' 
he said, issuing his commands aloud and in a tone of authority. 

Henry Waiden was led in, his hands still bound, but his feet 
at liberty. 

'Clear the apartment,' said the sub-prior, 'of all but the 
necessary guard on the prisoner.' 
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All retired excepting Christie of the Clinthill, who, haviog 
dismissed the inferior troopers whom he conmianded, imsheathed 
his sword, and placed himself heside the door, as if taking upon 
him the character of sentinel. 

The judge and the accused met face to face, and in that of 
both was enthroned the nohle confidence of rectitude. The 
monk was ahout^ at the utmost risk to himself and his com- 
munity, to exercise what in his ignorance he conceiyed to be 
his duty. The preacher, actuated by a better-informed, yet 
not a more ardent, zeal, was prompt to submit to execution for 
God's sake, and to seal, were it necessary, his mission with his 
blood. Placed at such a distance of time as better enables us 
to appreciate the tendency of the principles on which they 
severally acted, we cannot doubt to which the palm ought to be 
awarded. But the zeal of Father Eustace was as free from 
passion and personal views as if it had been exerted in a better 
cause. 

They approached each other, armed each and prepared for 
intellectual conflict^ and each intently regarding his opponent, 
as if either hoped to spy out some defect, some chasm in the 
azmour of his antagonist. As they gazed on each other, old 
recollections began to awake in eiUier bosom, at the sight of 
features long unseen and much altered, but not forgotten. 
The brow of the sub-prior dismissed by degrees its frown of 
command, the look of calm yet stem defiance gradually van- 
ished from that of Warden, and both lost for an instant that of 
gloomy solemnity. They had been ancient and intimate friends i | ] j 
in youth at a foreign university, but had been long separated - ^ ^^^ 
from each other; and the change of name, which the preacher ^ f :«^U' 
had adopted from motives of Mifety, and the monk ht>m the 
common custom of the convent^ had prevented the possibility 
of their hitherto recognising each other in the opposite parts 
which they had been playing in the great polemical and 
political drama. But now the sub-prior exclaimed, 'Henry 
Wellwood!' and the preacher replied, 'William Allan!' and, 
stirred by the old familiar names and never-to-be-forgotten recol- 
lections of college studies and college intimacy, their hands 
were for a moment locked in each other. 

' Remove his bonds,' said the sub-prior, and assisted Christie 
in performing that office with his own hands, although the 
prisoner scarcely would consent to be unbound, repeating with 
emphasis that he rejoiced in the cause for which he suffered 
shame. When his hands were at liberty, however, he showed 
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his sense of the kindness by again exchanging a grasp andalook 
of affection with the sub-prior. 

The salute was frank and generous on either side» yet it was 
but the friendly recognition and greeting which is wont to take 
place betwixt adyerse champions, who do nothing in hate, but all 
in honour. As each felt the pressure of the situation in which 
they stood, he quitted the grasp of the other's hand, sad thefy 
fell back, confronting each other with looks mate calm and 
sorrowful than expressive of any other paaiinn. 

The sub-prior was the first to speak. 'And is this, then, 
the end of that restless activity of mind, that bold and inde- 
fatigable love of truth, that urged investigation to its utmost 
limits, and seemed to take Heaven itself by storm : is this 
the termination of Well wood's career f And having known and 
loved him during the best years of our youth, do we meet in 
our old age as judge and crixninal 1 ' 

'Not as judge and criminal,' said Henry Warden, for to 
avoid confusion we describe him by his later and best-known 
name—' not as judge and criminal do we meet» but as a mis- 
guided oppressor and his ready cmd devoted victim. I too 
may ask, are these the harvest of the rich hopes excited by the 
classical learning, acute logical powers, and varied knowledge oi 
William Allan, that he should sink to be the solitary drone 
of a cell, graced only above the swarm with the high com- 
mission of executing Boman malice on all who oppose Roman 
imposture)' 

'Not to thee,' answered the sub-prior, 'be assured — ^not 
unto thee, nor unto mortal man, will I render an account of 
the power with which the church may have invested me. It 
was granted but as a deposit for her welfare ; for her welfare 
it shall at every risk be exercised, without fear and without 
favour.' 

' I expected no less from your misguided zeal,' answered the 
preacher ; ' and in me have you met one on whom you may 
fearlessly exercise your authority, secure that his mind at least 
wUl defy your influence, as the snows of that Mont Blanc which 
we saw together shrink not under the heat of the hottest 
summer sun. 

' I do believe thee,' said the sub-prior — ' I do believe that 
thine is indeed metal unmalleable by force. Let it yield then 
to persuasion. Let us debate these matters of faith as we once 
were wont to conduct our scholastic disputes, when hours, nay 
^n glided past in the mutual exercise of our intellectual 
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powen. It may be thou mayst yet hear the voice of the ahep- 
herd, and return to the universal fold.' 

* Noy Allan,' replied the prisoner, ' this is no vain question, 
devised by dreaming scholiasts, on which they may whet their 
intellectual faculties until the very metal be wasted away. The 
errors which I combat are like those fiends which are only cast 
out by fasting and prayer. Alas ! not many wise, not many 
learned are chosen; the cottage and the hamlet shall in our 
days bear witness against the schools and their disciples. Thy 
very wisdom, which is foolishness, hath made thee, as the 
Greeks of old, hold as foolishness that which is the only true 
wisdom.' 

'This,' said the sub-prior, sternly, 'is the mere cant of 
ignorant enthusiasm, which appealeth from learning and from 
authority, from the sure guidance of that lamp which God 
hath afforded us in the councils and in the fathers of the 
church, to a rash, self-willed, and arbitrary interpretation of 
the Scriptures, wrested according to the private opinion of each 
speculating heretic' 

* I disdain to reply to the charge,' replied Warden. *The 
question at issue between yoiir church and mine is, whether we 
will be judged by the Holy Scriptures, or by the devices and 
decisions of men not less subject to error than ourselves, and 
who have defaced our holy religion with vain devices, reared 
up idols of stone and wood, in form of those who, when they 
lived, were but sinful creatures, to share the worship due 
only to the Creator; established a toll-house betwixt Heaven 
and Hell, that profitable purgatory of which the Pope keeps 
the keys, like an iniquitous judge commutes punishment for 
bribes, and ' 

' Silence, blasphemer,' said the sub-prior, sternly, ' or I will 
have thy blatant obloquy stopped with a gag ! ' 

'Ay,' replied Warden, 'such is the freedom of the Christian 
conference to which Rome's priests so kindly invite us ! — ^the 
gag — ^the rack — ^the axe — is the rcttio uUima Bomce, But know 
thou, mine ancient friend, that the character of thy former 
companion is not so changed by age but that he stiU dares to 
endure for the cause of truth all that thy proud hierarchy shall 
dare to inflict.' 

' Of that^' said the monk, < I nothing doubt. Thou wert ever 
a lion to turn against the spear of the hunter, not a stag to be 
dismayed at the sound of his bugle.' He walked through the 
room in silence. 'Wellwood,' he said at length, 'we can no 
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longer be friends. Our faith, our hope, our anchor on futurity 
is no longer the same/ 

' Deep is my sorrow that thou speakest truth. May €rod so 
judge me,' said the Reformer, ' as I would buy the conyenicHi 
of a soul like thine with my dearest heart's blood.' 

'To thee, and with better reason, do I return the wish,' 
replied the sub-prior ; ' it is such an arm as thine that should 
defend the bulwarks of the church, and it is now directing 
the battering-ram against them, and rendering practicable the 
breach through which all that is greedy, and fdl that is beaci, 
and all that is mutable and hot-headed in this innovating age 
already hope to advance to destruction and to spoil. But since 
such is our fate, that we can no longer fight side by side as 
friends, let us at least act as generous enemies. Tou cannot 
have f oigotten, 

gran bonta del caralieri antiqui I 
ETano nemici, eian' de fede divorsa 



Although, perhaps,' he added, stopping short in his quotation, 
'your new faith forbids you to reserve a place in your memory 
even for what high poets have recorded of loyal faith and 
generous sentiment.' 

' The faith of Buchanan,' replied the preacher — ' the faith of 
Buchanan and of Beza cannot be unfriendly to literature. But 
the poet you have quoted affords strains fitter for a dissolute 
court than for a convent.' 

' I might retort on youi^ Theodore Beza,' said the sub-prior, 
smiling; 'but I hate the judgment that, like the flesh-fly, 
skims over whatever is sound, to detect and settle upon some 
spot which is tainted. But to the purpose. If I conduct thee 
or send thee a prisoner to St. Mary's, thou art to-night a 
tenant of the dungeon, to-morrow a burden to the gibbet-tree. 
If I were to let thee go hence at large, I were thereby wronging 
the Holy Church, and breaking mine own solemn vow. Other 
resolutions may be adopted in the capital, or better times may 
speedily ensue. Wilt thou remain a true prisoner upon thy 
parole, rescue or no rescue, as is the phrase amongst the warriors 
of this country ? Wilt thou solenmly promise that thou wilt 
do so, and that at my summons thou wilt present thyself before 
the abbot and chapter of St. Mary's, and that thou wilt not 
stir from this house above a quarter of a mile in any direction f 
Wilt thou, I say, engage me thy word for this ? and such is the 
sure trust which I repose in thy good faith, that thou shalt re- 
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mam hero miharmed and imBeoured, a prisoner at large, subject 
only to appear before our court when c^ed upon.' 

The preacher paused. ^ I am unwilling,' he said, ' to fetter 
my native liberty by any self-adopted engagement. But I am 
already in your power, and you may bind me to my answer. 
By such promise, to abide within a certain limit and to appear 
when called upon, I renounce not any liberty which I at present 
possess and am free to exercise ; but, on the contrary, being in 
bonds, and at your mercy, I acquire thereby a liberty whidi I 
at present possess not. I will therefore accept of thy proffer, 
as what is courteously offered on thy part, and may be honour- 
ably accepted on mine.' 

'Stay yet,' said the sub-prior, 'one important part of thy 
engagement is forgotten: thou art farther to promise that, 
while thus left at liberty, thou wUt not preach or teach, directly 
or indirectly, any of those pestilent heresies by which so many 
souls have been in this our day won over from the kingdom of 
light to the kingdom of darkness.' 

* There we break off oxir treaty,' said Warden, firmly. * Woe 
unto me if I preach not the Grospel ! ' 

The sub-prior's countenance became clouded, and he again 
paced the apartment, and muttered, 'A plague upon the self- 
willed fool ! ' then stopped short in his walk, and proceeded in 
his argument. 'Why, by thine own reasoning, Heniy, thy 
refusal here is but peevish obstinacy. It is in my power to 
place you where your preaching can reach no human ear ; in 
promising therefore to abstain from it, you grant nothing which 
you have it in your power to refuse.' 

'I know not that^' replied Henry Warden; 'thou mayst 
indeed cast me into a dungeon, but can I foretell that my 
Master hath not task-work for me to perform even in that 
dreary mansion 9 The chains of saints have, ere now, been the 
means of breaking the bonds of Satan. In a prison, holy Paul 
found the jailor whom he brought to believe the word of 
salvation, he and all his house.' 

' Nay,' said the sub-prior, in a tone betwixt anger and scorn, 
' if you matoh yourself with the blessed Apostle, it were time 
we had done ; prepare to endure what thy folly, as well as thy 
heresy, deserves. Bind him, soldier.' 

With proud submission to his fate, and regarding the sub- 
prior with something which almost amounted to a smile of 
superiority, the preacher placed his arms so that the bonds 
could be again fastened round him. 
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'Spare me not,' he sakL to Christie ; for even that rufifian 
hesitated to draw the cord straitlj. 

The Bub-prior, meanwhile, looked at him from under his 
cowl, which he had drawn over his head, and partly over his 
face, as if he wished to shade his own emocions. They were 
those of a huntsman within point-blank shot of a noble stag, 
who is yet too much struck with his majesty of front and of 
antler to take aim at him. They were those of a fowler, who, 
levelling his gun at a magnificent eagle, is yet reluctant to use 
his advantage when he sees the noble sovereign of the birds 
pruning himself in proud defiance of whatever may be 
attempted against him. The heart of the sub-prior, bigoted as 
he was, relented, and he doubted if he ought to purchase, by a 
rigorous discharge of what he deemed his duty, tiie remorse he 
might afterwards feel for the death of one so nobly independent 
in thought and character, the friend, besides, of his own happiest 
years, during which they had, side by side, striven in the noble 
race of knowledge, and indulged their intervals of repose in the 
lighter studies of classical and general letters. 

The sub-prior's hand pressed his half-o'ershadowed cheek, 
and his eye, more completely obscured, was bent on the ground, 
as if to hide the workings of his relenting nature. 

' Were but Edward safe from the infection,' he thought to 
himself — 'Edward, whose eager and enthusiastic mind presses 
forward in the chase of all that hath even the shadow of know- 
ledge, I might trust this enthusiast with the women, after due 
caution to them that they cannot^ without guilt, attend to his 
reveries.' 

As the sub-prior revolved these thoughts, and delayed the 
definitive order which was to determine the fate of the prisoner, 
a sudden noise at the entrance of the tower diverted his atten- 
tion for an instant: and, his cheek and brow inflamed with all the 
glow of heat and determination. Edwaid Otendinning rushed 
into the room. 
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Then in my gown of sober grey 
Alon^ the monntain path ill wander, 

And wind my solitaiy way 
To the sad shrine that courts me yonder. 

There, in the oalm monastio shade, 

All ii\jaries may he foigiven ; 
And there for thee, obdurate maid, 

My orisons shaU rise to heaven. 

The Orud Lady of the Mauniaine. 

Thi first words which Edward uttered were — < My brother is 
saf e» reverend father — ^he is safe, thank God, and lives 1 There 
is not in Corrie-nan-^hian a grave, nor a vestige of a grave. The 
turf around the fountain heus neither been <listurbed by pick- 
axe, spade, or mattock since the deer's-hair first sprang there. 
He lives as susely as I live i ' 

The earnestness of the youth — the vivacity with which he 
looked and moved — ^the springy step, outstretched hand, and 
ardent eye, reminded Henry Warden of Halbert^ so lately his 
guide. The brothers had indeed a strong family resemblance^ 
though Halbert was far more athletic and active in his person, 
taller and better knit in the limbs, and though Edward had, on 
ordinary occasions, a look of more habitual aouteness and more 
profound reflection. The preacher was interested as well as the 
BuVprior. 

'Of whom do you speak, my soul' he said, in a tone as 
tmconcemed as if his own fate had not been at the same 
instant trembling in the balance, and as if a dungeon and 
death did not appear to be his instant doom — ' of whom, I say, 
speak you f If of a youth somewhat older than you seem to 
be, brown-haired, open-featured, taller and stronger than you 
appear, yet having much of the same air, and of Qie same tone 
of voice — ^if such a one is the brother whom you seek, it may 
be I can tell you news of Imn.' 
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' Speaky then, for Heaven's sake/ said Edward; ' life or death 
lies on thj tongue.' 

The sub-prior joined eagerly in the same request^ and, with- 
out waiting to be ui*ged, the preacher gave a minute aocoont 
of the circumstances under which be met the elder Glen- 
dinning, with so exact a description of his person that there 
remained no doubt as to his identity. When he mentioned that 
Halbert Glendinning had conducted him to the dell, in which 
they found the grass bloody, and a grave newly closed, and told 
how the youth accused himself of the slaughter of Sir Pierde 
Shafton, the sub-prior looked on Edward with astonishment. 

' Didst thou not say, even now,' he said, ' that there was no 
vestige of a grave in that spotf ' 

* No more vestige of the earth having been removed than if 
the turf had grown there since the days of Adam,' replied 
Edward Glendinning. * It is true,' he added, ' that the adjacent 
grass was trampled and bloody.' 

'These are delusions of the Enemy,' said the sub-prior, 
crossing himself. ' Christian men may no longer doubt of it.' 

'But an it be so,' said Warden, 'Christian men might 
better guard themselves by the sword of prayer than by the 
idle form of a cabalistical spell.' 

* The badge of our salvation,' said the sub-prior, ' cannot be 
so termed : ^e sign of the cross disarmeth all evil spirits.' 

'Ay,' answered Henry Warden, apt and armed for con- 
troversy, ' but it should be borne in the hearty not scored with 
the fingers in the air. That very impassive air, through which 
your hand passes, shall as soon bear the imprint of your action 
as the external action shall avail the fond bigot who substitutes 
vain motions of the body, idle genuflections and signs of the 
cross, for the living and heart-bom duties of faith and good 
works.' 

'I pity thee,' said the sub-prior, as actively ready for 
polemics as himself — 'I pity thee, Henry,' and reply not to thee. 
Thou mayst as well winnow forth and measure the ocean with 
a sieve as mete out the power of holy words, deeds, and signs 
by the erring gage of thine own reason.' 

' Not by mine own reason would I mete them,' said Warden; 
' but by His Holy Word, that unfading and unerring lamp of 
our paths, compared to which human reason is but as a glim- 
mering and fading taper, and your boasted tradition oalj a 
misleading wild-fire. Show me your Scripture warrant for 
ascribing virtue to such vain signs and motions.' 
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'I offered thee a fair field of debate,' said the sub-prior, 
* which thou didst refuse. I will not at present resume the 
controversy.' 

' Were these my last accents,' said the Reformer, ' and were 
they uttered at the stake, half-choked with smoke^ and as the 
fagots kindled into a blaze around me, with that last utter- 
ance I would testify against the superstitious deyices of Rome.' 

The sub-prior suppressed with pain the controversial answer 
which arose to his lips, and turning to Edward Glendinning, 
he said, ' There could be now no doubt that his mother ought 
presently to be informed that her son lived.' 

' I told you that two hours since,' said Christie of the Clint- 
hilly 'an you would have believed me. But it seems you are 
more willing to take the word of an old grey somer, whose 
life has be^ spent in pattering heresy, than mine, though 
I never rode a foray in my hfe without duly saying my 
paternoster.' 

' Go^ then,' said Father Eustace to Edward ; ' let thy sorrow- 
ing mother know that her son is restored to her from the 
grave, like the child of the widow of Zarephath ; at the inter- 
cession,' he added, looking at Heniy Waiden, ' of the blessed 
saint whom I invoked in Ids behalf.' 

'Deceived thyself,' said Warden, instantly, 'thou art a 
deceiver of others. It was no dead man, no creature of clay, 
whom the blessed Tishbite invoked, when, stung by the 
reproach of the Shunammite woman, he prayed that her son's 
soul might come into him again.' 

' It was by his intercession, however,' repeated the sub-prior; 
' for what says the Vulgate 9 Thus is it written : " £t exavdivit 
Damintu vocem Hdie ; et revena est anima pueri intra eum, et 
reviait" ; and thinkest thou the intercession of a glorified 
saint is more feeble than when he walks on earth, shrouded in 
a tabernacle of day, and seeing but with the eye of flesh ?' 

During this controversy, Edward Glendinning appeared rest- 
less and impatient, agitated by some strong intmial feeling, 
but whether of joy, grief, or expectation his countenance did 
not expressly declare. He took now the unusual freedom to 
break in upon the discourse of the sub-prior, who^ notwithstand- 
ing his resolution to the contrary, was obviously kindling in 
the spirit of controversy, which Edward diverted by conjuring 
bis reverence to allow him to speak a few words with him in 
private. 

' Remove the prisoner,' said the sub-prior to Christie ; ' look 

X 20 
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to him carefully that he eaoape not ; but for thy life do him no 
injury.' 

His commands being obeyed, Edward and the monk were 
left alone» when the sub-prior thus addreeaed him : 

'What hath come over thee, Edward, that thy eye kindles 
BO wildly, and thy cheek is thus changing from scarlet to 
palel Why didst thou break in so hastily and unadyiaedly 
upon the argument with which I was prostrating yonder 
heretic f And wherefore dost thou not tell thy mo^^er that 
her son is restored to her by the interoeesion, as Holy Ghurdi 
well warrants us to believe, of blessed St. Benedict^ the patron 
of our order? For if ever my prayers were put forth to him 
with zeal, it hath been in behalf of this house, and thine eyes 
have seen the result ; go tell it to thy mother.' 

*I must tell her then,' said Edward, 'that if she has re- 
gained one son, another is lost to her.' 

'What meanest thou, Edward 9 what language is this f ' said 
the sub-prior. 

'Father,' said the youth, kneeling down to him, 'my sin 
and my shame shall be told thee, and thou shalt witness my 
penance with thine own eyes.' 

' I comprehend thee not,' said the sub-prior. ' What canst 
thou have done to deserve such self-accusation 1 Hast thou too 
listened,' he added, knitting his brows, ' to the demon of heresy, 
ever most effectual tempter of those who^ like yonder unhappy 
man, are distinguished by their love of knowleagef 

' I am guiltless in that matter,' answered Glendinning, ' nor 
have presumed to think otherwise than thou, my kind fkther, 
hast taught me, and than the church allows.' 

' And what is it then, my son,' said the sub-prior, kindly, 
' which thus afflicts thy conscience f Speak it to me, that I 
may answer thee in the words of comfort; for the church's 
mercy is great to those obedient children who doubt not her 
power.' 

'My confession will require her mercy,' replied Edward. 
' My lMt>ther Halbert^ so kind, so brave, so gentle^ who spoke 
not, tiiought not, acted not but in love to me, whose hand had 
aided me in every difficulty, whose eye watched over me like 
the eagle's over her nestlings, when they prove their first flight 
from the eyrie— tids brother, so kind, so gentle^ so affectionate 
— ^I heard of his sudden — his bloody — his violent death, and I 
rejoiced ; I heard of his unexpected restoration, and I sorrowed !' 

'Edward,' said the father, 'thou art beside thyself; what 
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oould uige thee to such odious ingratitude ? In your hurry of 
spirits you have mistaken the confused tenor of your feelings. 
Go^ my son, pray and compose thy mind; we will speak of 
this another time.' 

'No^ father — ^no,' said Edward, vehemently, 'now or never ! 
I will find the means to tame this rebellious heart of mine, or 
I will tear it out of my bosom. Mistake its passions 1 No, 
father, grief can ill be mistaken for joy. All wept^ all shrieked 
around me — ^my mother — ^the menials-— she too, the cause of my 
csrime— ^all wept ; and I — I could hardly disguise my brutal and 
insane joy under the appearance of revenge. '^ Brother," I 
said, " I cannot give thee tears, but I will give thee blood." Yes, 
father, as I counted hour after hour, while I kept watch upon 
the Efigliah prisoner, and said, " I am an hour nearer to hope 
and to happiness " ' 

* I understand thee not^ Edward,' said the monk, 'nor can I 
conceive in what way thy brothei^s supposed murder should 
have affected thee wiUi such unnatural joy. Surely the sordid 
desire to succeed him in his small possessions ' 

'Perish the paltry trash!' said Edward, with the same 
emotion. ' No, father, it was rivalry — ^it was jealous rage — it 
was the love of Maty Avenel, that rendered me the unnatural 
wretch I confess myself ! ' 

'Of Maiy Aveneli' said the priest — 'of a lady so high 
above either of you in name and in rank f How dared Hal- 
bert — ^how daxed you, presume to lift your eye to her but in 
honour and respect^ as to a superior of another degree from 
yours?' 

' When did love wait for the sanction of heraldry f replied 
Edward ; ' and in what but a line of dead ancestors was Mary, 
our mother's guest and foster-child, different from us, witii 
whom she was brought up 9 Enough, we loved — we both loved 
her i But the passion of Halbert was requited. He knew it 
not^ he saw it not ; but I was sharper-eyed. I saw that, even 
when I was more approved, Halbert was more beloved. With 
me she would sit for hours at our common task, with the cold 
simplicity and indifference of a sister, but wiUi Halbert she 
trusted not herself. She changed colour, she was fluttered 
when he approached her ; and when he left her she was sad, 
pensive, and solitary. I bore all this — I saw my rival's ad- 
vancing progress in her affections — I bore it, father, and yet I 
hated him not — I could not hate him 1 ' 

' And well for thee that thou didst not,' said the father ; 
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' wild and headstrong as thou art, wouldst thou hate thy brother 
for partaking in thine own folly f 

' Father/ replied Edward, ' the world esteems thee wise, and 
holds thy knowledge of mankind high ; but thy question diows 
that thou hast never loved. It was by an effi:>rt that I saved 
myself from hating my kind and affectionate brother, who, all 
unsuspicious of my rivaliy, was perpetually loading me with 
kindness. Nay, there were moods of my mind in which I could 
retiun that kindness for a time with energetic enthusiaon. 
Never did I feel this so strongly as on the night which parted 
us. But I could not help rejoicing when he was swept from 
my track ; could not help sorrowing when he was again re- 
stored to be a stumbling-block in my paths.' 

* May God be gracious to thee, my son ! ' said the monk ; 
' this is an awful state of mind. Even in such evil mood did 
the first murderer rise up against his brother, because Abel's 
was the more acceptable sacrifice.' 

'I will wrestle with the demon which has haunted me, father,' 
replied the youth, firmly — * I will wrestle with him, and I will 
subdue him. But first I must remove from the scenes which 
are to follow here. I cannot endure that I should see Mary 
Avenel's eyes again flash with joy at the restoration of her lover. 
It were a sight to make indeed a second Cain of me ! My fierce, 
turbid, and transitoiy joy discharged itself in a thirst to com- 
mit homicide, and how can I estimate the frenzy of my despair t ' 

' Madman ! ' said the sub-prior, ' at what dreadful crime does 
thy fury drive f ' 

* My lot is determined, father,' said Edward, in a resolute 
tone ; ' I will embrace the spiritual state which you have so oft 
recommended. It is my purpose to return with you to St. 
Mary's, and, with the permission of the Holy Virgin and of St. 
Benedict, to offer my profession to the abbot.' 

*Not now, my son,' said the sub- prior — *not in this dis- 
temperature of mind. The wise and good accept not gifts which 
are made in heat of blood, and which may be after repented of; 
and shaU we make our offerings to wisdom and to goodness 
itself with less of solenm resolution and deep devotion of mind 
than is necessary to make them acceptable to our own frail 
companions in this valley of darkness 9 This I say to thee, my 
son, not as meaning to deter thee from the good path thou art 
now inclined to prefer, but that thou mayst make thy vocation 
and thine election sure.' 

'There are actions, father,' returned Edward, 'which brook 
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no delay, and this is one. It must be done tfads veiy now, or 
it may never be done. Let me go with you ', let me not behold 
the return of Halbert into this house. Shame, and the sense of 
the injustice I have already done him, will join with these 
dreadful passions which urge me to do him yet farther wrong. 
Let me then go with you.' 

' With me, my son,' said the sub-prior, ' thou shalt surely go ; 
but our rule, as well as reason and good order, require that you 
should dweU a space with us as a probationer, or novice, before 
taking upon thee those final vows which, sequestering thee 
for ever from the world, dedicate thee to the service of Heaven.' 

'And when shall we set forth, father?' said the youth, as 
eagerly as if the journey which he was now undertaking led to 
the pleasures of a summer holiday. 

' Even now, if thou wUt,' said the sub-prior, yielding to his 
impetuosity ; ' go^ then, and command them to prepare for our 
departure. Yet stay,' he said, as Edward, with all the awakened 
enthusiasm of his character, hastened from his presence, ' come 
hither, my son, and kneel down.' 

Edwaid obeyed, and kneeled down before him. Notwith- 
standing his slight figure and thin features, the sub-prior could, 
from the energy of his tone and the earnestness of his devotional 
manner, impress his pupils and his penitents with no ordinary 
feelings of personal reverence. His heart always was, as well as 
seemed to be, in the duty which he was immediately performing ; 
and the spiritual guide who thus shows a deep conviction of l£e 
importance of his office seldom fails to impress a similar feeling 
upon his hearers. Upon such occasions as the present his puny 
body seemed to assiune more majestic stature ; his spare and 
emaciated countenance bore a bolder, loftier, and more com- 
manding port ; his voice, always beautiful, trembled as labour- 
ing under the immediate impulse of the Divinity; and his 
whole demeanour seemed to bespeak, not the mere ordinary 
man, but the oigcm of the church, in which she had vested 
her high power for delivering sinners from their load of 
iniquity. 

* Hast thou, my fair son,' said he, ' faithfully recounted the 
circumstances which have thus suddenly determined thee to a 
religious life ? ' 

' The sins I have confessed, my father,' answered Edward ; 
'but I have not yet told of a strange appearance which, 
acting on my mind, hath, I think, aided to determine my 
resolution.' 
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'Tell it^ then, now,' returned the sub-prior; 'it is thy duty 
to leave me uninstructed in nought^ so that thereby I may 
understand the temptation that besets thee.' 

' I tell it with unwillingness^' said Edward ; ' for although^ 
God wot» I speak but the mere truth, yet even while my tongue 
speaks it as truth, my own ears receive it as fable.' 

'Tet say the whole,' said Father Eustace; 'neither fear 
rebuke from me, seeing I may know reasons for receiving as 
true that which others might regard as fabulous.' 

'Know, then, father,' replied Edward, 'that betwixt hope 
and despair — and, Heavens ! what a hope ! — ^the hope to find 
the corpse mangled and crushed hastily in amongst the bloody 
clay which the foot of the scornful victor had trod down upon 
my good, my gentle, my courageous brother — I sped to the 
glen called Corrie-nan-Shian ; but, as your reverence has been 
already informed, neither the grave, which my unhallowed 
wishes had, in spite of my better self, longed to see, nor any 
appearance of the earth having been opened, was visible in the 
solitary spot where Martin had, at morning yesterday, seen the 
fatal hillock. Tou know our dalesmen, father. The place hath 
an evil name, and this deception of the sight inclined them to 
leave it My companions became affiighted, and hastened down 
the glen as men caught in trespass. My hopes were too much 
blighted, my mind too much agitated, to fear either the living 
or the dead. I descended the glen more slowly than they, often 
looking back, and not ill pleased with the poltroonery of my 
companions, which left me to my own perplexed and moody 
humour, and induced them to hasten into the broader dale. 
They were already out of sight and lost amongst the windings 
of the glen, when, looking back, I saw a female form standing 
beside the fountain ' 

' How, my fair son f ' said the sub-prior, ' beware you jest not 
with your present situation ! ' 

' I jest not, father,' answered the youth ; ' it may be I shall 
never jest again — surely not for many a day. I saw, I say, the 
form of a female clad in white, such — such as the spirit which 
haunts the house of Avenel is supposed to be. Believe me, my 
father, for, by Heaven and earth, I say nought but what I saw 
with tiiese eyes 1 ' 

'I believe thee, my son,' said the monk; 'proceed in thy 
strange story.' 

'The apparition,' said Edward Glenduming, 'sung, and thus 
ran her lay ; for, strange as it may seem to you, her words abide 
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by my remembranoe as if they had been sung to me from infancy 
upward: 

** Thou who seek'st mv fountain lone, 

With thoughts and hopes thon darest not own ; 

Whose heart within leap'd wildly glad 

When most his hrow seem'd dark and sad ; 

Hie thee bade, thou find'st not here 

Ck)rpse or ooflSn, grave or bier. 

The dead alive is gone and fled ; 

Go thou, and join the living dead 1 

The living dead, whose sober brow 

Oft shrouds such thoughts as thon hast now. 

Whose hearts within are seldom cured 

Of passions by their vows abjured ; 

Where, under sad and solemn show. 

Vain hopes are nursed, wild wishes glow. 

Seek the convent's vaulted room, 

Pn^er and vigil be thy doom ; 

Doff the green, and don the grey. 

To the cloister hence away 1 * 

"Tis a wild lay,' said the sub-prior, 'and chanted, I fear 
me, with no good end. But we have power to turn the machin- 
ations of Satan to his shame. Edward, thou shalt go with 
me as thou desirest ; thou shalt prove the life for which I have 
long thought thee best fitted: thou shalt aid, my son, this 
trembling hand of mine to sustain the Holy Ark, which bold 
unhallowed men press lashly forward to touch and to profane. 
Wilt thou not first see thy mother)' 

'I will see no one,' said Edward, hastily; 'I will risk no- 
thing that may shake the purpose of my heart. From St. 
Mary's they shall leam my destination — all of them shall learn 
it. My mother — ^Mary Avenel — ^my restored and happy brother 
— they shall all know that Edward lives no longer to the world 
to be a clog on their happiness. Maty shall no longer need to 
oonstsrain her looks and expressions to coldness beaiuse I am 
nigh. She shall no longer * 

' My son,' said the sub-prior, interrupting him, ' it is not by 
looking back on the vanities and vexations of iMs world that 
we fit ourselves for the discharge of duties which are not of it. 
Go, get our horses ready, and, as we descend the glen together, 
I will teach thee the truths through which the fathers and wise 
men of old had that precious alchemy which can convert suffer- 
ing into happiness.' 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

Now, <m my faith, this gear is all entangled, 
like to the yam-cine of the drowsy knitter, 
Dif^'d by the frolic kitten through the cabin, 
Whue the good dame aits nodding o'er the fire I 
Masters, aUend ; 'twill crave some skill to clear it. 

Old Flay. 

Edward, with the speed of one who doubts the steadiness of 
his own resolution, hastened to prepare the horses for their 
departure, and at the same time thanked and dismissed the 
neighbours who had come to his assistance, and who were not 
a little surprised both at the suddenness of his proposed de- 
parture and at the turn affisurs had taken. 

' Here's cold hospitality,' quoth Dan of the Howlethirst to 
his comrades ; ' I trow the Glendinnings may die and come aliye 
right oft ere I put foot in stirrup again for the matter.' 

Martin soothed them by placing food and liquor before them. 
They ate sullenly, however, and departed in bad humour. 

The joyful news that Halbert Glendinning lived was quickly 
communicated through the sorrowing family. The mother wept 
and thanked Heaven alternately ; until, her habits of domestic 
economy awakening as her feelings became calmer, she ob> 
served, 'It would be an unco task to mend the yetts, and 
what were they to do while they were broken in that faidiion 1 
At open doors dogs come in.' 

Tibb remarked, 'She aye thought Halbert was ower gleg 
at his weapon to be killed sae easily by ony Sir Piercie of them 
a'. They might say of these Southrons as they liked ; but they 
had not the pith and wind of a canny Scot when it came to 
close grips.' 

On Mary Avenel the impression was inconceiTably deeper. 
She had but newly learned to pray, and it seemed to her that 
her prayers had been instantly answered : that the compassion 
of Heaven, which she had learned to implore in the words of 
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Scriptuie, bad descended upon her after a manner almost 
miraculous, and recalled the dead from the grave at the sound 
of her lamentations. There was a dangerous degree of enthusi- 
asm in this strain of feeliog, but it originated in the purest 
devotion. 

A silken and embroidered muffler, one of the few articles of 
more costly attire which she possessed, was devoted to the pur^ 
pose of wrapping up and concealing the sacred volume, which 
henceforth die was to r^ard as her chiefest treasure, lamenting 
only that, for want of a fitting mterpreter, much must remain 
to her a book dosed and a fountain sealed. She was unaware 
of the yet greater danger she incurred, of putting an imperfect 
or even false sense upon some of the doctrines which appeared 
most comprehensible. But Heaven had provided against both 
these hazards. 

While Edward was preparing the horses, Christie of the 
Olinthill again solicited his orders respecting the Beformed 
preacher, Heniy Warden, and again the worthy monk laboured 
to reconcile in his own mind the compassion and esteem which, 
almost in spite of him, he could not help feeling for his former 
companion with the duty which he owed to the church. The 
unexpected resolution of Edward had removed, he thought, the 
chief objection to his being left at Glendeaig. 

' If I carry this Wellwood, or Warden, to the monastery,' he 
thought^ 'he must die — die in his heresy — perish body and 
soul. Ajid though such a measure was once thought advisable, 
to strike terror into the heretics, yet such is now their daily- 
increasing strength that it may rather rouse them to f uiy and 
to revenge. True, he refuses to pledge himself to abstain from 
sowing his tares among the wheat ; but the ground here is too 
barren to receive them. I fear not his making impression on 
these poor women, the vassals of the church, and bred up in 
due obedience to her behests. The keen, searching, inquiring, 
and bold disposition of Edward might have afforded fuel to the 
fire ; but that is removed, and there is nothing left which the 
flame may catch to. Thus shall he have no power to spread 
his evil doctrines abroad, and yet his life shall be preserved, 
and it may be his soul rescued as a prey from the fowler's 
net. I will myself contend with him in argument ; for when 
we studied in common I yielded not to him, and surely the 
cause for which I struggle wiU support me, were I yet more 
weak than I deem myself. Were this man reclaimed from 
his errors, an hundred-fold more advantage would arise to the 
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ohuroh from his spiritual regeneratioii than from his temporal 
death.' 

Having finished these meditations, in which there was at 
once goodness of disposition and narrowness of principle, a con- 
siderable portion of self-opinion, and no small degree of self- 
delusion, ibe sub-prior conmianded the prisoner to be brought 
into his presence. 

' Henry/ he said, ' whatever a rigid sense of duly may de- 
mand of me, ancient friendship and Christian compassion for- 
bid me to lead thee to assured death. Thou wert wont to be 
generous, though stem and stubborn in thy resolves ; let not 
thy sense of what thine own thoughts term duty draw thee 
farther than mine have done. Bemember, that every sheep 
whom thou shalt here lead astray from the fold will be de- 
manded in time and through eternity of him who hath left 
thee the liberty of doing such evU. 1 ask no engagement of 
thee, save that thou remain a prisoner on thy word at this 
tower, and wilt appear when summoned.' 

' Thou hast found an invention to bind my hands,' replied 
the preacher, ' more sure than woidd have been the heaviest 
shackles in the prison of thy convent. I will not rashly do 
what may endanger thee with thy unhappy superiors, and I 
will be the more cautious because, if we had farther opportunity 
of conference, I trust thine own soul may yet be rescued as a 
brand from the burning, and that, casting from thee the livery 
of Anti-Christ, that trader in human sins and human souls, I 
may yet assist thee to lay hold on the Rock of Ages.' 

The sub-prior heard liie sentiment, so similar to that which 
had occurred to himself, with the same kindling feelings with 
which the game-cock hears and replies to the challenge of his 
rival. 

' I bless God and Our Lady,' said he^ drawing himself up, 
'that my faith is already anchored on that Rock on which 
St. Peter founded his church.' 

'It is a perversion of the text,' said the eager Henry 
Warden, ' grounded on a vain play upon words — a most idle 
paronomasia.' 

The controversy would have been rekindled, and in all prob- 
ability — ^for what can ensure the good temper and moderation 
of polemics f — ^might have ended in the preacher's being trans- 
ported a captive to the monasteiy, had not Christie of the Clint- 
hill observed that it was growing late, and that he, having to 
descend the glen, which had no good reputation, cared not 
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greatly for travelling there after Eninset. The sub-prior, there- 
fore, stifled his desire of argument^ and again telling the preacher 
that he trusted to his gratitude and generositj, he bade him 
farewell 

'Be assured, mine old friend,' replied Warden, 'that no 
willing act of mine shall be to thy prejudice. But if my Master 
shall place work before me, I must obey God rather than man.' 

These two men, both excellent from natural disposition and 
acquired knowledge, had more points of similarity than they 
themselyee would have admitted. In truth, the chief distinct 
tion betwixt them was that the Catholic, defending a religion 
which afforded little interest to the feelings, had, in his devotion 
to the cause he espoused, more of the head than of the hearty 
and was politic, cautious, and artful; while the Protestant^ 
acting under the strong impulse of more lately adopted con- 
viction, and feeling, as he justly might, a more animated con- 
fidence in his cause, was enthusiastic, eager, and precipitate in 
his desire to advance it. The priest would have been contented 
to defend, the preacher aspired to conquer ; and, of course, the 
impulse by which the latter was governed was more active and 
more decisive. They ooidd not part from each other without a 
second pressure of hands, and each looked in the face of his old 
companion, as he bade liim adieu, with a countenance strongly 
expressive of sorrow, affection, and pity. 

Father Eustace tlien explained briefly to Dame Glendinning 
that this person was to be her guest for some days, forbidding 
her and her whole household, under high spiritual censures, to 
hold any conversation with him on religious subjects, but com- 
manding her to attend to his wants in all other particulars. 

'May Our Lady forgive me, reverend father,' said Dame 
Glendinning, somewhat dismayed at this intelligence, 'but I 
must needs say that ower mony guests have been the ruin of 
mony a house, and I trow they will bring down Glendearg. 
First came the Lady of Avenel — her soul be at rest! — she 
meant nae ill, but die brought with her as mony bogles and 
fairies as hae kept the house in care ever since, sae that we 
hae been living as it were in a dream. And then came that 
English knight^ if it please you, and if he hasna killed my son 
outright, he has chased him aff the gate, and it may be lang 
eneugh ere I see him again — ^forbye the damage done to outer 
door and inner door. And now your reverence has given me 
the chaige of a heretic, who, it is like, may bring the great 
homed devil himself down upon us all ; and they say that it is 
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neither door nor window will aerre him, but he will take away 
the side of the auld tower along with him. Neyerthelesay 
reverend father, your pleasure is doubtless to be done to our 
power.' 

' Go to, woman,' said the sub-prior ; * send for workmen from 
the clachan, and let them ohaige the expense of their repairs 
to the conmiunity, and I will give the treasurer warrant to 
allow them. Moreover, in settling the rental-mails and feu- 
duties, thou shalt have allowance for the trouble and charges 
to which thou art now put ; and I will cause strict search to be 
made after thy son.' 

The dame courtesied deep and low at each favourable expres- 
sion ; and when the sub-prior had done speaking, she added her 
farther hope, that the sub-prior would hold some communing 
with her gossip the miller concerning the fate of his daughter, 
and expound to him that the chance had by no means happened 
through any n^ligence on her part. 

' I sair doubt me, father,' she said, ' whether Mysie finds her 
way back to the mill in a huny ; but it was all her father's 
own fault that let her run lamping about the country, riding 
on bare-backed naigs, and never settling to do a turn of wark 
within doors, unless it were to dress dainties at dinner-time for 
his ain kyte.' 

* You remind me, dame^ of another matter of urgency,' said 
Father £ustace ; ' and, God knows, too many of them press on 
me at this moment. This English knight must be sought out, 
and explanation given to him of these most strange chances. 
The giddy girl must also be recovered. If she hath sufiered in 
reputation by this unhappy mistake, I will not hold myself 
innocent of the disgrace. Yet how to find them out I know not.' 

' So please you,' said Christie of the Clinthill, ' I am willing 
to take the chase, and bring them back by fair means or foul ; 
for though you have always looked as black as night at me, 
whenever we have forgathered, yet I have not forgotten that, 
had it not been for you, " my neck would have kenn'd the weight 
of my four quarters." If any man can track the tread of them, 
I will say in the face of botibi Merse and Teviotdale, and take 
the Forest to boot, I am that man. But first I have matters 
to treat of on my master's score, if you will permit me to ride 
down the glen with you.' 

' Nay, but, my friend,' said the sub-prior, ' thou shouldst 
remember I have but slender cause to trust thee for a com- 
panion through a place so solitary.' 
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' Tusb ! tush I ' said ihe jack-man, ' fear me not ; I had the 
worst too surely to begin that sport again. Besides, have I not 
flald a dozen of times I owe jou a life 1 and when I owe a man 
either a good turn or a bad I never fail to pay it sooner or 
later. Moreover, beshrew me if I care to go alone down the 
glen, or even with m j troopers, who are, eveiy loon of them, as 
much devil's bairns as myself ; whereas, if your reverence, since 
that is the word, take beads and psalter, and I come along with 
jack and spear, you will make the devils take the air, and I will 
make all human enemies take the earth.' 

Edward here entered, and told his reverence that his horse 
was prepared. At this instant his eye caught his mother's, and 
the resolution which he had so strongly formed was staggered 
when he recollected the necessity of bidding her farewell. The 
Bub-prior saw his embarraasment, and caZto his relief. 

' Dame,' said he, ' I foigot to mention that your son Edward 
goes with me to St. Mary's, and will not return for two or three 
days.' 

' Youll be wishing to help him to recover his brother 1 May 
the saints reward your kindness ! ' 

The sub-prior returned the benediction, which, in this instance, 
he had not very well deserved, and he and Edward set forth on 
their route. They were presently followed by Christie, who 
came up with his followers at such a speedy pace as intimated 
sufficiently that his wish to obtain spiritual convoy through the 
glen was extremely sincere. He had, however, other matters 
to stimulate his speed, for he was desirous to communicate to 
the sub-prior a message from his master Julian, connected with 
the delivery of the prisoner Warden ; and having requested the 
sub-prior to ride with him a few yards before Edwaid and the 
troopers of his own party, he thus addressed him, sometimes 
interrupting his discourse in a manner testifying that his fear 
of supernatural beings was not altogether lulled to rest by his 
confidence in the sanctity of his fellow-traveller. 

* My master,' said the rider, ' deemed he had sent you an 
acceptable gift in that old heretic preacher ; but it seems, from 
the slight care you have taken of him, that you make small 
account of the boon.' ^ 

'Nay,' said the sub-prior, 'do not thus judge of it. The 
commimity must account highly of the service, and will reward 
it to thy master in goodly fadiion. But this man and I are old 
friends, and I trust to bring him back from the paths of 
perdition.' 
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' Nay/ said the moachtrooper, ' when I saw you shake hands 
at the heginning, I counted that you would fight it all out in 
love and honour, and that there would be no extreme dealings 
betwixt ye ; however, it is all one to my master. St. Mary ! 
what call you yon, sir monk Y ' 

* The branch of a willow streaming acrcN» the path betwixt 
us and the sky.' 

* Beshrew me/ said Christie, ' if it looked not like a man's 
hand holding a sword. But touching my master, he^ like a 
prudent man, hath kept himself aloof in these broken times, 
imtil he could see with precision what footing he was to stand 
upon. Right tempting offers he hath had from the Lords of 
Ck)ngregation, whom you call heretics ; and at one time he was 
minded, to be plain with you, to have taken their way ; for he 
was assured that the Lord James was coming this road at the 
head of a roimd body of cavaliy. And accordingly Lord James 
did so far reckon upcm him that he sent this man Warden, 
or whatsoeyer be his name, to my master's protection, as an 
assured friend; and, moreover, with tidings that he himself 
was marohing hitherward at the head of a strong body of 
horse.' 

' Now, Our Lady foref end ! ' said the sub-prior. 
< Amen ! ' answeoied Christie^ in some trepidation, 'did your 
reverence see aught ? ' 

'Nothing whatever,' replied the monk; 'it was thy tale 
which wrested from me that exclamation.' 

'And it was some cause,' replied he of the Clinthill, 'for if 
Lord James should come hither, your halidome would smoke 
for it. But be of good cheer, that expedition is ended before 
it was begun. The Baron of Avenel had sure news that Lord 
James has been fain to maroh westward with his merry men, to 
protect Lord Semple against Oassilis and the Kennedies. By 
my faith, it will cost him a brush ; for wot ye what they say of 
that name — 

'Twizt Wilton and the town of Avr, 

Portpatnck and the cruiyes of (^ree, 
No man need think for to bide there, 
Unless he court St Kennedie.' 

'Then,' said the sub-prior, 'the Lord James's purpose of 
coming southwards being broken cost this person, Heniy 
Warden, a cold reception at Avenel Castle.' 

' It would not have been altogether so rough a one^' said the 
moss-trooper, 'for my master was in heavy thought what to 
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do in these unaettled timee, and would scarce have hasaided 
fniBiiHing a man sent to him by so terrible a leader as the Lord 
James ; but^ to speak the truth, some busy devil tempted the 
old man to meddle with my master's Christian liberty of hand- 
fasting with Catherine of Newport. So that broke the wand of 
peace between them, and now ye may have my master, and all 
the force he can make, at your devotion, for Lord James never 
forgave wrong done to him ; and if he come by the upper hand 
he will have Julian's head if there were never another of the 
name, as it is like there is not^ excepting the bit slip of a lassie 
yonder. And now I have told you more of my master's afi&drs 
than he would thank me for ; but you have done me a frank 
turn once, and I may need one at your hands again.' 

'Thy frankness,' said the sub-prior, 'shall surely advantage 
thee ; for much it concerns the church in these broken times to 
know the purposes and motives of those around us. But what 
is it that thy master expects from us in reward of good service ; 
for I esteem him one of those who are not willing to work with- 
out their hire 1 * 

* Nay, that I can tell you flatly ; for Lord James had promised 
him, in case he would be of his faction in these parts, an easy 
tack of the teind-sheaves of his own barony of Avenel, together 
with the lands of Cranberry Moor, which lie intersected with 
his own. And he will look for no less at your hand.' 

* But there is Old Gilbert of Cranbeny Moor,' said the sub- 
prior, 'what are we to make of himf The heretic Lord James 
may take on him to dispone upon the goods and lands of the 
halidome at his pleasure, because, doubtless, but for the pro- 
tection of God, and the baronage which yet remain faithful to 
their creed, he may despoil us of them by force; but while 
they are the property of the community we may not take 
steadings from ancient and faithful vassals to gratify the 
covetousness of those who serve God only from the lucre of 
gain.' 

'By the mass,' said Christie, 'it is well talking, sir priest; 
but when ye consider that Gilbert has but two half-starved 
cowardly peasants to follow him, and only an auld jaded aver 
to ride upon, fitter for the plough than for manly service ; and 
that the Baron of Avenel never rides with fewer than ten jack- 
men at his back, and of tener with fifty, bodin in all that efieirs 
to war as if they were to do battle for a kingdom, and mounted 
on nags that nicker at the clash of a sword as if it were the 
clank of the lid of a corn-chest — I say, when ye have computed 
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all this, jou may guees which oourse will best serve your 
monasteiy/ 

' Friend,' said the monk, ' I woidd willingly pnrchaae thy 
master's assistance on his own tenns, since times leave us no 
better means of defence against the sacrilegious spoliation of 
heresy ; but to take from a poor man his patrimony ' 

' For that matter,' said the rider, ' his seat would scarce be 
a soft one if my master thought tiiat Gilbert's interest stood 
betwixt him and what he vaishes. The halidome has land 
enough, and Gilbert may be quartered elsewhere.' 

' We will consider the possibility of so disposing the matter,' 
said the monk, ' and will expect in consequence your master's 
most active assistance, with all the followers he can make, to 
join in the defence of the halidome against any force by which 
it may be threatened.' 

* A man's hand and a mailed glove on that,' * said the jack- 
man. 'They call us marauders, thieves, and what not; but 
the side we take we hold by. And I will be blythe when my 
Baron comes to a point which side he will take, for the castle 
is a kind of hell — ^Our Lady forgive me for naming such a word 
in this place ! — ^while he is in his mood, studying how he may 
best advantage himself. And now, Heaven be praised ! we are 
in the open valley, and I may swear a round oath, should aught 
happen to provoke it.' 

' My friend,' said the sub-prior, ' thou hast little merit in 
abstaining from oaths or blasphemy if it be only out of fear of 
evil spirits.' 

* Nay, I am not quite a church vassal yet^' said the jack-man, 
' and if you link the curb too tight on a young horse, I promise 
you he wUl rear. Why, it is much for me to forbear old 
customs on any account whatever.' 

The night being fine, they forded the river at the spot where 
the sacristan met with his unhappy encounter with tibie spirit. 
As soon as they arrived at the gate of the monasteiy, the 
porter in waiting eagerly exclaimed, ' Reverend father, the lord 
abbot is most anxious for your presence.' 

* Let these strangers be carried to the great hall,' said the 
sub -prior, 'and be treated with the best by the cellarer; 
reminding them, however, of that modesty and decency of 
conduct which becometh guests in a house Me this.' 

' But the lord abbot demands you ioatantly, my venerable 
brother,' said Father Philip, arriving in great haste. ' I have 

* BeeOoodlUthofthoBordenn. Note 81. 
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not seen him more discouraged or desolate of counsel since the 
field of Pinkie Cleucb was stricken.' 

' I come, my good brother — I come,' said Father Eustace. 
* I pray thee, good brother, let this youth, Edward Glendinning, 
be conyeyed to the chamber of the novices, and placed under 
their instructor. God hath touched his heart, and he proposeth 
laying aside the vanities of the world to become a brother of 
our holy order; which, if his good parts be matched with 
fitting docility and himdiity, he may one day live to adorn.' 

' My very venerable brother,' exclaimed old Father Nicolas, 
who came hobbling with a third summons to the sub-prior, ' I 
pray thee to hasten to our worshipful lord abbot. The holy 
patroness be with us ! never saw I abbot of the house of St. 
Mary's in such consternation; and yet I remember me well 
when Father Ingelram had the news of Flodden field.' 

' I come — I come, venerable brother,' said Father Eustace. 
And having repeatedly ejaculated, ' I come ! ' he at last went to 
the abbot in good earnest. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

It ifl not texts will do it. Church artiUery 

Are silenced soon by real ordnance, 

And canons are but Tain opposed to cannon. 

Go, coin yonr crosier, melt yonr chnroh plate down, 

Bid the starved soldier banquet in your halla, 

And quaff your long-saved homheads. Turn them out 

Thus primed with your good dieer, to guard your wall. 

And mey will venture for*t. 

Thb abbot received his ooimseUor with a tremuloua eagemees 
of welcome which announced to the sub-prior an extreme 
agitation of spirits and the utmost need of good counsel. 
There was neither mazer-dish nor standing-cup upon the little 
table at the elbow of his huge chair of state ; his beads alone 
lay there, and it seemed as if he had been telling them in 
his extremity of distress. Beside the beads was placed the 
mitre of the abbots of an antique form and blazing with precious 
stones, and the rich and highly-embossed crosier rested against 
the same table. 

The sacristan and old Father Nicolas had followed the sub- 
prior into the abbot's apartment^ perhaps with the hope of 
learning something of the important matter which seemed to 
be in hand. They were not mistaken ; for, after having ushered 
in the sub-prior, and being themselves in the act of retiring, 
the abbot made them a signal to remain. 

* My brethren,' he said, ^ it is weU known to you with what 
painful zeal we have overseen the weighty afiairs of this house 
committed to our imworthy hand ; your bread hath been given 
to you, and your water hath been sure ; I have not wasted the 
revenues of the convent on vain pleasures, as hunting or hawk- 
mg, or in change of rich cope or alb, or in feasting idle bards 
and jesters, saving those who, according to old wont, were 
received in time of Christmas and Easter. Neither have I 
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enriched either mine own relations nor strange women at the 
expense of the patrimony.' 

'There hath not been such a lord abbots' said Father 
Nicolas, ' to my knowledge, since the days of Abbot Ingelram, 
who—' 

At that portentous word, which always preluded a long story, 
the abbot broke in. 

' May God have mercy on his soul ! — ^we talk not of him 
now. What I woidd know of ye, my brethren, is, whether I 
haye, in your mind, faithfully discharged the duties of mine 
officer 

' There has never been subject of complaint,' answered the 
sub-prior. 

The sacristan, more difiuse, enumerated the yarious acts of 
indulgence and kindness which the mild gOTemment of Abbot 
Boni&Lce had conferred on the brotherhood of St. Mary's — ^the 
indtUgentuBf the gratias, the biberes, the weekly mess of boiled 
aJmonds, the enlarged accommodation of the refectoiy, the 
better arrangement of the cellarage, the improvement of the 
revenue of the monasteiy, the diminution of the privations of 
the brethren. 

' You might have added, my brother,' said the abbot, listen- 
ing with melancholy acquiescence to the detail of his own 
merits, 'that I caused to be built that curious screen which 
secureth the cloisters from the north-east wind. But all these 
things avail nothing. As we read in holy Maccabee, Capta est 
eivitasper voluntatem Dei, It hath cost me no little thought, 
no common toil, to keep these weighty matters in such order 
as you have seen them ; there was both bam and binn to be 
kept full; infirmary, dormitory, guest-hall, and refectory to 
be looked to; processions to be made, confessions to be 
heard, strangers to be entertained, venicB to be granted or 
refused ; and I warrant me, when every one of you was asleep 
in your cell, the abbot hath lain awake for a full hour by the 
bell, thinking how these matters might be ordered seemly and 
suitably.' 

' May we ask, reverend my lord,' said the sub-prior, ' what 
additional care has now been thrown upon you, since your dis- 
course seems to point that way 1 ' 

' Marry, this it is,' said the abbot. ' The talk is not now of 
biberes or of caritasy or of boiled almonds,* but of an English 
band coming against us from Hexham, commanded by Sir John 

* See IndolgonoeB of the Monkg. Note 82. 
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Foster; nor is it of the soreening us from the east wind, but 
how to escape Lord James Stuart^ who oometh to lay waste 
and destroy with his herotio soldiers.' 

^ I thought that purpose had been broken by the feud be- 
tween Semple and the Kennedies,' said the sub-prior, hastily. 

'They have accorded that matter at the expense of the 
church as usual,' said the abbot: 'the Earl of Cassilis is to 
haye the teind-sheayes of his lands, which were given to the 
house of Crossraguel, and he has stricken hands with Stuart^ 
who is now called Murray. Prineipea convenenmt in tmutn 
adversiu Dominvm. There aro the letters.' 

The sub-prior took the letters, which had come by an express 
messenger from the Primate of Scotland, who still laboured to 
uphold the tottering fabric of the system under which he was 
at length buried, and, stepping towards the lamp, read them 
with an air of deep and settled attention ; the sacristan and 
Father Nicolas looked as helplessly at each other as the 
denizens of the poultiy-yard when the hawk soars over it. 
The abbot seemed bowed down with the extremity of sorrowful 
apprehension, but kept his eye timorously fixed on the sub- 
prior, as if slsiving to catch some comfort from the expression 
of his countenance. When at length he beheld that, after a 
second intent perusal of the letters, he remained still silent and 
full of thought, he asked him in an anxious tone, ' What is to 
be done 1 ' 

' Our duty must be done,' answered the sub-prior, ' and the 
rest is in the hands of God.' 

'Our duty — our duty!' answered the abbot, impatiently; 
'doubtless we are to do our duty; but what is that duty? 
or how will it serve us? Will bcJl, book, and candle drive 
back the English heretics? or will Murray care for psalms 
and antiphonars ? or can I fight for the halidome like Judas 
Maccabeus against those profane Nicanors? or send the sao- 
ristan against this new Holofemes, to bring back his head in a 
basket?' 

'True, my lord abbot,' said the sub-prior, 'we cannot fight 
with carnal weapons, it is alike contrary to our habit and vow ; 
but we can die for our convent and for our order. Besides, 
we can arm those who will and can fight. The English are 
but few in number, trusting, as it would seem^ that they will 
be joined by Murray, whose march has been interrupted. If 
Foster, with his Cumberland and Hexham bandits, ventures to 
march into Scotland to pillage and despoil our house, we will 
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levy our Tassalfl, and, I trust, shall be found strong enough to 
give him battle.' 

* In the blessed name of Our Lady/ said the abbot, ' think 
jou that I am Petrus Eremita, to go forth the leader of an 
hostr 

^ Nay/ said the sub-prior, ' let some man skilled in war lead 
our people : there is Julian Ayenel, an approved soldier.' 

' But a scoffer, a debauched person, and, in brief, a man of 
Belial,' quoth the abbot 

' Still,' said the monk, ' we must use his ministiy in that to 
which he has been brought up. We can guerdon him richly, 
and indeed I already know the price of his service. The English, 
it is expected, will presently set forth, hoping here to seize upon 
Pieroie Shafton, whose refuge being taken with us, they make 
the protext of this unheard-of inroad.' 

' Is it even so 1 ' said the abbot ; ' I never judged that his 
body of satin and his brain of feathers boded us much good.' 

' Tet we must have his assistance, if possible,' said the sub- 
prior; 'he may interest in our behalf the great Pieroie, of 
whose friendship he boasts, and that good and faithful lord 
may break Foster's purpose. I will despatch the jack-man after 
him with all speed. Chiefly, however, I trust to the military 
spirit of the land, which will not suffer peace to be easily broken 
on the frontier. Credit me, my lord, it will bring to our side 
the hands of many whose hearts may have gone astray after 
strange doctrines. The great chiefs and barons will be acdiamed 
to let the vassals of peaceful monks fight imaided against the 
old enemies of Scotland.' 

'It may be,' said the abbot, 'that Foster will wait for 
Murray, whose purpose hitherward is but delayed for a short 
space.' 

' By the rood, he will not,' said the sub-prior ; ' we know this 
Sir John Foster — a pestilent heretic, he will long to destroy the 
churoh ; bom a Bonleror, he will thirst to plunder her of her 
wealth ; a Border warden, he will be eager to ride in Scotland. 
There are too many causes to urge him on. If he joins with 
Murray, he will have at best but an auxiliary's share of the spoU ; 
if he comes hither before him, he will reckon on the whole harvest 
of depredation as his own. Julian Avenel also has, as I have 
heard, some spite against Sir John Foster; they will fight, 
when they meet^ with double determination. Sacristan, send 
for our bailiff Where is the roll of fencible men liable to do 
suit and service to the halidome 1 Send off to the Baron of 
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Meigallot ; he can ndse threesoore hone and better. Say to 
him the monastery will compound with him for the customs 
of his bridge, which haye been in controyersy, if he will show 
himself a friend at such a point. And now, my lord, let 
us compute our possible numbers and those of the enemy, 
that human blood be not spilled in vain. Let us therefore 
calculate * 

'My brain is dizzied with the emergency,' said the poor 
abbot. ' I am not, I think, more a coward than others, so far 
as my own person is concerned ; but speak to me of marching 
and collecting soldiers, and calculating forces, and you may as 
well tell of it to the youngest novice of a nunneiy. But my re- 
solution is taken. Brethren,' he said, rising up, and coming 
forward with that dignity which his comely person enabled 
him to assume, ' hear for the last time the voice of your Abbot 
Boni&use. I have done for you the best that I could ; in quieter 
times I had perhaps done better, for it was for quiet that I 
sought the cloister, which has been to me a place d turmoil, as 
much as if I had sate in the receipt of custom, or ridden forth 
as leader of an armed host. But now matters turn worse and 
worse, and I, as I grow old, am less able to struggle with them. 
Also, it becomes me not to hold a place whereof the duties, 
through my default or misfortune, may be but imperfectly filled 
by me. Wherefore I have resolved to demit this mine high 
office, so that the order of these matters may presently devolve 
upon Father Eustatius here present, our well-beloved sub-prior ; 
and I now rejoice that he hath not been provided according to 
his merits elsewhere, seeing that I well hope he will succeed to 
the mitre and staff which it is my present purpose to lay 
down.' 

' In the name of Our Lady, do nothing hastily, my lord ! ' 
said Father Nicolas. ' I do remember that when the worthy 
Abbot Ingelram. being in his ninetieth year-f or I warmnt you 
he could remember when Benedict the Thirteenth was deposed 
— and being ill at ease and bed-rid, the brethren roimded in 
his ear that he were better resign his office. And what said he, 
being a pleasant man ? many, that while he could crook his 
little finger he would keep hold of the crosier with it' 

The sacristan also strongly remonstrated against the resolu- 
tion of his superior, and set down the insufficiency he pleaded 
to the native modesty of his disposition. The abbot Hstened 
in downcast silence ; even flattery could not win his ear. 

Father Eustace took a nobler tone with his disconcerted and 
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dejeetdd saperior. 'My lord abboV be said, 'if I have been 
edlent ooncenung the virtues with which you have governed 
this house^ do not think that I am unaware of them. I know 
that no man ever brought to your high office a more sincere 
wish to do well to all mankind ; and if your rule has not been 
marked with the bold lines which sometimes distinguished your 
spiritual predecessors, their faults have equally been strangers 
to your character.' 

'I did not believe^' said the abbot, turning his looks to 
Father Eustace with some surprise, 'that you, father, of all 
men, would have done me this justice.' 

* In your absence,' said the sub-prior, ' I have even done it 
more folly. Do not lose the good opinion which all men enters 
tain of you by renouncing your office when your care is most 
needed.' 

'But, my brother,' said the abbot, 'I leave a more able in 
my pla(^.' 

'That you do not)' said Eustace; ' because it is not necessary 
you should resign in order to possess the use of whatever ex- 
perience or talent I may be accounted master of. I have been 
long enough in this profession to know that the individual 
quidities which any of us may have are not his own, but the 
property of the community, and only so far useful when they 
promote the general advantage. If you care not in person, my 
lord, to deal with this troublesome matter, let me implore you 
to go instantly to Edinbuigh, and make what friends you can 
in our behalf, while I in your absence will, as sub-prior, do my 
duty in defence of the halidome. If I succeed, may the honour 
and praise be yours, and if I foil, let the disgrace and shame be 
mine own.' 

The abbot mused for a space, and then replied, ' No, Father 
Eustatius, you shall not conquer me by your generosity. In 
times like these, this house must have a stronger pOotage than 
my weak hands afford ; and he who steers the vessel must be 
chief of the crew. Shame were it to accept the praise of other 
men's labours ; and, in my poor mind, all the praise which can 
be bestowed on him who undertakes a task so perilous and per- 
plexing is a meed beneath his merits. MisfoHime to him 
would deprive him of an iota of it ! Assume, therefore, your 
authority to-night, and proceed in the preparations you judge 
necessary. Let the chapter be sunmioned to-morrow after we 
have heard mass, and all shall be ordered as I have told you. 
BenedtcUcy my brethren ! — ^peace be with you ! May the new 
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abbot-expeotant sleep as Bound as he who is about to resigii 
mitre.' 

They retired, affected even to tears. The good abbot had 
shown a point of his character to which they were strangeiB. 
Even Father Eustace had held his spiritual superior hitherto 
as a good-humoured, indolent, self-indulgent man, whose chief 
merit was the absence of gross faults ; so that this sacrifice of 
power to a sense of duty, even if a little alloyed by the meaner 
motives of fear and apprehended difficulties, raised him oon- 
siderably in the sub-prior's estimation. He even felt an aver- 
sion to profit by the resignation of the Abbot Boniface, and in 
a manner to rise on his ruins ; but this sentiment did not long 
contend with those which led him to recollect higher consider- 
ations. It could not be denied that Boniface was entirely unfit 
for his situation in the present crisis ; and the sub-prior felt 
that he himself, acting merely as a delegate, could not well 
take the decisive measures which the time required ; the weal 
of the community therefore demanded his elevation. If, be- 
sides, there crept in a feeling of an high dignity obtained, and 
the native exultation of a haughty spirit called to contend with 
the imminent dangers attached to a post of such distinction, 
these sentiments were so cunningly blended and amalgamated 
with others of a more disinterested nature that, as the sub-prior 
himself was unconscious of their agency, we, who have a regard 
for him, are not solicitous to detect it 

The abbot elect carried himself with more dignity than 
formerly, when giving such directions as the pressing circum- 
stances of the times required ; and those who approached him 
could perceive an unusual kindling of his falcon eye and an 
unusual flush upon his pale and faded cheek. With briefness 
and precision he wrote and dictated various letters to different 
barons, acquainting them with the meditated invasion of the 
halidome by the English, and conjuring them to lend aid and 
assistance as in a common cause. The temptation of advantage 
was held out to those whom he judged less sensible of the cause 
of honour, and all were urged by the motives of patriotism 
and ancient animosity to the English. The time had been 
when no such exhortations would have been necessary. But so 
essential was Elizabeth's aid to the Reformed party in Scotland, 
and so strong was that party almost everywhere, tiiat there was 
reason to believe a great many would observe neutrality on the 
present occasion, even if they did not go the length of imiting 
with the English against the Catholics. 
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When Father Eostaoe ooncddeied the number of the imme- 
diate vaasals of the church whose aid he might legally com- 
mand, his heart sunk at the thoughts of ranking them under 
the banner of the fierce and profligate Julian Avenel. 

'Were the young enthusiast Halbert Glendinning to be 
found/ thought Father Eustace in his anxiety, ' I would have 
risked the battle under his leading, young as he is, and with 
better hope of Grod's blessing. But the bailiff is now too infirm, 
nor know I a chief of name whom I might trust in this im- 
portant matter better than this Avenel.' He touched a bell 
which stood on the table, and commanded Christie of the Clint- 
hill to be brought before him. ' Thou owest me a life,' said he 
to that person on his entrance, ' and I may do thee another good 
turn if thou be'st sincere with me.' 

Christie had already drained two standing-cups of wine, 
which would, on another occasion, have added to the insolence 
of his familiarity. But at present there was something in 
the augmented dignity of manner of Father Eustace which 
imposed a restraint on him. Yet his answers partook of his 
usual character of undaunted assurance. He professed himself 
willing to return a true answer to all inquiries. 

' Has the Baron, so styled, of Avenel any friendship with 
Sir John Foster, warden of the West Marches of England f ' 

' Such friendiship as is between the wild-cat and the terrier,' 
replied the rider. 

* Will he do battle with him should they meet f ' 

'As surely,' answered Christie, 'as ever cock fought on 
Shrovetide even.' 

' And would he fight with Foster in the church's quarrel ? ' 

' On any quarrel, or upon no quarrel whatever,' replied the 
jack-man. 

' We will then write to him, letting him know that if, upon 
occasion of an apprehended incursion by Sir John Foster, he 
will agree to join his force with ours, he shall lead our men, 
and be gratified for doing so to the extent of his wish. Yet 
one woid more. Thou didst say thou couldst find out where 
the English knight Piercie Shaf ton has this day fled to ? ' 

' That I can, and bring him back too^ by fair means or force, 
as best likes your reverence.' 

' No force must be used upon him. Within what time wilt 
thou find him out?' 

' Within thirty hours, so he have not crossed the Lothian 
firth. If it is to do you a pleasure, I will set off directly, and 
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wind him as a 8leuth<log traoks the mofls-txooper/ answerod 
Christie. 

' Bring him hither, then, and thou wilt deserve good at our 
hands, which I may soon have free means of bestowing on 
thee.' 

' Thanks to your reverence, I put myself in your reverence's 
hands. We of the spear and snaffle walk something recklessly 
through life ; but if a man were worse than he is, your rever- 
ence knows he must live, and that's not to be done withoat 
shifting, I trow.' 

' Peace, sir, and begone on thine errand ; thou shalt have a 
letter from us to Sir Hercie.' 

Christie made two steps towards the door; then turning 
back and hesitating, like one who would make an impertinent 
pleasantry if he dared, he asked what he was to do with the 
wench, Mysie Happer, whom the Southron knight had cazried 
offwit^ him. 

* Am I to bring her hither, please your reverenced' 

'Hither, you malapert knave?' said the churchman; 're- 
member you to whom you speak f ' 

'No offence meant,' replied Christie; 'but if such is not 
your will, I could carry her to Avenel Castle, where a well- 
favoured wench was never unwelcome.' 

' Bring the unfortunate girl to her father's, and break no 
scurril jests here,' said the sub-prior. 'See that thou guide 
her in sdl safety and honour.' 

' In safety, surely,' said the rider, ' and in such honour as 
her outbreak has left her. I bid your reverence farewell, I 
must be on horse before cock-crow.' 

' What, in the dark ! how knowest thou which way to go ?' 

'I tracked the knight's horse-tread as f ar aa near to the 
ford, as we rode along together,' said Christie, 'and I observed 
the track turn to the northward. He is for Edinburgh, I will 
warrant you ; so soon as daylight comes I will be on the road 
again. It is a kenspeckle hoof-mark, for the shoe was made 
by old Eckie of Canonbie — ^I would swear to the curve of the 
cawker.' So saying, he departed. 

'Hateful necessity,' said Father Eustace, looking after him, 
'that obliges us to use such implements as these! But, 
assailed as we are on all sides, and by all conditions of men, 
what alternative is left us? But now let me to my most 
needful task.' 

The abbot elect accordingly sate down to write letters, 
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arrange orders, and take upon him the whole charge of an 
institution which tottered to its fall, with the same spirit of 
proud and devoted fortitude wherewith the commander of a 
fortress, reduced nearly to the last extremity, calculates what 
means remain to him to protract the fatal hour of successful 
storm. In the meanwhile Abbot Boniface, having given a few 
natural sighs to the downfall of the pre-eminence he had so 
long enjoyed amongst his brethren, fell fast asleep, leaving the 
whole cares and toils of office to his assistant and successor. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

And when he came to broken brigga, 

He slack'd hia bow and swam ; 
And when he came to grass growing, 

Set down hia feet and ran. 

OUIlorriee. 

We return to Halbert Glendinningy who, aa our readers may 
remember, took the highroad to Edinburgh. His interoourae 
with the preacher, Henry Warden, from whom he received a 
letter at the moment of his deliverance, had been so brief that 
he had not even learned the name of the nobleman to whose care 
he was recommended. Something like a name had been spoken 
indeed, but he had only comprehended that he was to meet 
the chief advancing towards the south, at the head of a party 
of horse. When day dawned on his journey, he was in the 
same uncertainty. A better scholar would have been infonned 
by the address of the letter, but Halbert had not so far profited 
by Father Eustace's lessons as to be able to decipher it. His 
motheivwit taught him that he must not, in such uncertain 
times, be too hasty in asking information of any one; and 
when, after a long day's journey, night surprised him near a 
little village, he b^an to be dubious and anxious concerning 
the issue of his journey. 

In a poor coimtry, hospitality is generally exercised freely, 
and Halbert, when he requested a-night's quarters, did nothing 
either degrading or extraordinary. The old woman to whom 
he made this request granted it the more readily that she 
thought she saw some resemblance between Halbert and her 
son Saimders, who had been killed in one of the frays so 
common in the time. It is true, Saunders was a short, square- 
made fellow, with red hair and a freckled face, and somewhat 
bandy-legged, whereas the stranger was of a brown complexion, 
tall, and remarkably well made. Nevertheless, the widow was 
clear that there existed a general resemblance betwixt her 
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gueet and Saimders, and kindly pressed him to share of her 
evening cheer. A pedlar, a laan of about forty years old, was 
also her guest, who talked with great feeling of the misery 
of pursuing such a profession as his in the time of war and 
tumults 

^ We think much of knights and soldiers,' said he ; ' but the 
pedder<x)ffe who travels the land has need of more courage 
than them all. I am sure he maun face mair risk, God help 
him. Here have I come this length, trusting the godly Earl 
of Murray would be on his march to the Borders, for he was to 
have guestened with the Baron of Avenel ; and instead of that 
comes news that he has gone westlandways about some tuilzie 
in Ayrshire. And what to do I wot not; for if I go to the south 
without a safeguard, the next bonny rider I meet might ease 
me of sack and pack, and maybe of my life to boot ; and then, 
if I try to strike across the moors, I may be as ill off before I 
can join myself to that good lord's company.' 

No one was quicker at catching a hint than Halbert Glen- 
dinning. He said he himself had a desire to go westward. 
The pedlar looked at him with a very doubtful air, when the 
old dame, who perhaps thought her young guest resembled the 
umquhile Saunders not only in his look^ but in a certain 
pretty turn to slight-of-hand, which the defunct was supposed 
to have possessed, tipped him the wink, and assured the pedlar 
he need have no doubt that her young cousin was a true man. 

'Cousin !' said the pedlar, 'I thought you said this youth 
had been a stranger.' 

'HI hearing B^es ill rehearsing,' said the landlady; 'he is 
a stranger to me by eyesight, but that does not make him a 
stranger to me by blood, more especially seeing his likeness to 
my son Saunders, poor bairn.' 

The pedlar's scruples and jealousies being thus removed, or 
at least silenced, the travellers agreed that they would proceed 
in company together the next morning by daybreak, the pedlar 
acting as a guide to Glendinning, and the youth as a guard to 
the pedlar, until they should fall in with Murray's detachment 
of horse. It would appear that the landlady never doubted 
what was to be the event of this compact, for, taking Glen- 
dinning aside, she charged him ' to be moderate with the puir 
body, but at all events not to forget to take a piece of black 
say, to make the auld wife a new rokelay.' Halbert laughed, 
and took his leave. 

It did not a little appal the pedlar, when, in the midst of a 
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black heatihy the young man told him the nature of the oom- 
miflsion with which their hostess had ohaiged him. He took 
hearty however, upon seeing the open, frank, and friendly 
demeanour of the youth, and vented his exclamations on the 
ungrateful old traitress. 'I gave her,' he said, 'yestere'en, 
nae farther gane, a yard of that very black say, to make her a 
eouivre-chef'y but I see it is ill done to teach the cat the way to 
the kirn.' 

Thus set at ease on the intentions of his companion (for m 
those happy days the worst was always to be expected from a 
stranger), the pedlar acted as Halbert's guide over moss and 
moor, over hill and many a dale, in such a direction as might 
best lead them towards the route of Murray's party. At 
length they arrived upon the side of an eminence, which com- 
manded a distant prospect over a tract of savage and desolate 
moorland, marshy and waste— an alternate change of shingly 
hill and level morass, only varied by blue stagnant pools ci 
water. A road scarcely marked winded like a serpent through 
this wilderness, and the pedlar, pointing to it» said — ' The road 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow. Here we must wait» and if 
Murray and his train be not already passed by, we shaU soon 
see trace of them, unless some new purpose shall have altered 
their resolution ; for in these blessed days no man, were he the 
nearest the throne, as the Earl of Murray may be, knows when 
he lays his head on his pillow at night where it is to lie upon 
the following even.' 

They paiised accordingly, and sat down, the pedlar cautiously 
using for a seat the box which contained his treasures, and 
not concealing from his companion that he wore under his 
cloak a pistolet hanging at his belt in case of need. He was 
courteous, however, and offered Halbert a share of the pro- 
visions which he carried about him for refreshment. They 
were of the coarsest kind — oat-bread baked into cakes, oatmeal 
slaked with cold water, an onion or two, and a morsel of 
smoked ham, completed the feast. But such as it was, no 
Scotsman of the time, had his rank been much higher than 
that of Glendinning, would have refused to share in it^ 
especially as the pedlar produced, with a mysterious air, a tup's 
horn, which he carried slung from his shoulders, and which, 
when its contents were examined, produced to each party a 
clam-shellful of excellent usquebaugh — a liquor strange to 
Halbert, for the strong waters known in the south of Scotland 
came from France, and in fact such were but rarely used. 
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The pedlar reoommended it as ezoellent^ said he had procured 
it in his last visit to the braes of Doune, -where he had securely 
traded under the safe-conduct of the I^drd of Buchanan. He 
also set an example to Halbert^ by devoutly emptying the cup 
* to the speedy downfall of AntL-Chnst.' 

Their conviviality was scarce ended ere a rising dust was 
seen on the road of which they commanded the prospect, and 
half a score of horsemen were dimly descried advancing at con- 
siderable speed, their casques glancing, and the points of their 
spears twinkling, as they caught a glimpse of the sun. 

* These,' said the pedlar, 'must be the outscourers of Murray's 
party ; let us lie down in the peat-hag and keep ourselves out 
of sight.' 

'And why so?' said Halbert; 'let us rather go down and 
make a signal to them.' 

'God forbid!' replied the pedlar; 'do you ken so 01 the 
customs of our Scottish nation? That plump of spears that 
are spurring on so fast are doubtless commanded by some wild 
kinsman of Morton, or some such daring fear-nothing as neither 
regards God nor man. It is their business, if they meet with 
any enemies, to pick quarrels and clear the way of them ; and 
the chief knows nothing of what happens, coming up with his 
more discreet and moderate friends, it may be a full mile in 
the rear. Were we to go near these lads of the laird's belt» 
your letter would do you little good, and my pack would do me 
muckle black ill ; they would tirl every steek of claithes from 
our backs, fling us into a moss-hag with a stone at our heels, 
naked as the hour that brought us into this cumbered and 
sinful world, and neither Murray nor any other man ever the 
wiser. But if he did come to ken of it, what might he help it ? 
— it would be accounted a mere mistake, and there were all the 
moan made. credit me, youth, that, when men draw cold 
steel on each other in their native country, they neither can 
nor may dwell deeply on the offences of those whose swords are 
useful to them.' 

They suffered, therefore, the vanguard, as it might be termed, 
of the Earl of Murray's host to pass forward; and it was not long 
until a denser cloud of dust began to arise to the northward. 

'Now,' said the pedlar, 'let us huny down the hill; for to 
tell the truth,' said he, dragging Halbert along earnestly, 'a 
Scottish noble's march is like a serpent : the h^ is furnished 
with fangs, and the tail hath its sting ; the only harmless point 
of access is the main body.' 
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<I will baaten as fast as you,' said the youth ; 'but tell me 
why the rearwaid of such an army should be as dangeroua as 
the vant' 

'Because, as the yanguard consists of their picked wild 
desperates, resolute for mischief, such as neither fear God nor 
regard their fellow-creatures, but understand themselves bound 
to hurry from the road whatever is displeasing to themselvea^ 
so the rear-guard consists of misproud serving-men, who, being 
in charge of the baggage, take care to amend by their exactions 
upon travelling-merchaiits and others their own thefts on their 
nutster's property. You will hear the advanced mfans perdtu^ 
as the French call them, and so they are indeed, namely, diildren 
of the fall, singing unclean and fulsome ballads of sin and har- 
lotrie. And then will come on the middle- ward, when you will 
hear the canticles and psalms sung by the Reforming nobles, 
and the gentry, and honest and pious clergy, by whom they are 
accompanied. And last of all, you will find in the rear a legion 
of godless lackeys^ and palfreniers, and horse-boys, talking of 
nothing but dicing, drinking, and drabbing.' 

As &e pedlar spoke, they had reached the side of the high- 
road, and Murray's main body was in sight, consisting of about 
three hundred horse, marching with great regularity, and in a 
closely compacted body. Some of the troopers wore the liveries 
of their masters, but this was not common. Most of them were 
dressed in such colours as chance dictated. But the majority 
being clad in blue cloth, and the whole armed with cuirass and 
back-plate, with sleeves of mail, gauntlets, and poldroons, and 
either mailed hose or strong jack-boots, they had something of 
a unifonn appearance. Many of the leaders were clad in com- 
plete armour, and all in a certain half-militaiy dress, which no 
man of quality in those disturbed times ever felt himself suffi- 
ciently safe to abandon. 

The foremost of this party immediately rode up to the pedlar 
and to Halbert Glendinning, and demanded of them who they 
were. The pedlar told his story, the young Glendinning ex- 
hibited his letter, which a gentleman carried to Murray. In an 
instant after the word ' Hait 1 ' was given through the squad- 
ron, and at once the onward heavy tramp, which seemed the 
most distinctive attribute of the body, ceased, and was heard 
no more. The command was announced that the troop should 
halt here for an hour to refresh themselves and their horses. 
The pedlar was assured of safe protection, and aoconmiodated 
with the use of a baggage horse. But at the same time he was 
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oidered into the rear — a command which he reluctantly obeyed, 
and not without wringing pathetically the hand of Halbert as 
he separated from him. 

The young heir of Glendearg was in the meanwhile con- 
ducted to a plot of groimd more raised, and therefore drier, than 
the rest of the moor. Here a carpet was flung on the ground 
by way of tablecloth, and around it sat the leaders of the party, 
partaking of an entertainment as coarse, with relation to their 
rank, as that which Glendinning had so lately shared. Murray 
himself rose as he came forward, and advanced a step to meet 
him. 

This celebrated person had in his appearance, as well as in 
bis mind, much of the admirable qufUities of James Y., his 
lather. Had not the stain of illegitimacy rested upon his birth, 
he would have filled the Scottish throne with as much honour 
as any of the Stuart race. But history, while she acknow- 
ledges his high talents, and much that was princely, nay, royal, 
in his conduct, cannot forget that ambition led him farther than 
honour or loyalty warranted. Brave amongst the bravest, fair 
in presence and in favour, skilful to manage the most intricate 
affiiirs, to attach to himself those who were doubtful, to stun 
and overwhelm, by the suddenness and intrepidity of his enteiv 
prises, those who were resolute in resistance, he attained, and 
as to personal merit certainly deserved, the highest place in the 
kingdom. But he abused, xmder the influence of strong tempta- 
tion, the opportunities which his sister Maiy's misfortunes and 
imprudence threw in his way : he supplanted his sovereign and 
benefactress in her power, and his history afibrds us one of 
those mixed characters in which principle was so often sacri- 
ficed to policy that we must condemn tiie statesman while we 
pity and r^;ret the individual. Many events in his life give 
likelihood to the charge that he himself aimed at the crown ; 
and it is too true that he coimtenanced the fatal expedient of 
establishing an English, that is, a foreign and a hostile, interest 
in the councils of Scotland. But his death may be received as 
an atonement for his ofiencee, and may serve to show how 
much more safe is the person <k a real patriot than that of the 
mere head of a faction, who is aocoimted answerable for the 
ofiences of his meanest attendants. 

When Murray approached, the young rustic was naturally 
abashed at the dignity of his presence. The commanding form, 
and the countenance to which high and important thoughts 
were familiar, the features which bore the resemblance of Sootr 
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land's long line of kings, were well calculated to impress awe 
and reverence. His diess had litUe to distinguish him from 
the high-bom nobles and barons by whom he was attended. 
A bttff-ooaty richly embroidered with silken laoe, supplied the 
place of armour; and a massive gold chain, with its meda!, 
hung round his neck. His black velvet bonnet was decorated 
with a string of large and fair pearls, and with a small tufted 
feather ; a long heavy sword was girt to his side, as the familiar 
companion of his hand. He wore gilded spurs on his boots^ 
and these completed his equipment. 

' This letter,' he said, ' is from the godly preacher of the 
Word, Henry Warden, yoimg man, is it not sof Halbert 
answered in the affirmative. ' And he writes to us, it would 
seem, in some strait, and refers us to you for the circumstanoea. 
Let us know, I pray you, how things stand with him.' 

In some perturbatioo, Halbert Glendinning gave an account 
of the circumstances which had accompanied the preacher^s 
imprisonment. When he came to the discussion of the hand- 
fasting engagement, he was struck with the ominous and dis- 
pleased expression of Murray's brows, and, contraxy to all 
prudential and politic rule, seeing something was wrong, yet 
not well aware what that something was, had almost stopped 
short in his narrative. 

'What ails the foolt' said the Earl, drawing his daik-red 
eyebrows together, while the same dusky glow kindled on his 
brow. 'Hast thou not learned to tell a true tale without 
stammering r 

' So please you,' answered Halbert, with considerable addreas, 
* I have never before spoken in such a presence.' 

'He seems a modest youth,' said Murray, turning to his 
next attendant, ' and yet one who in a good cause will neither 
fear friend nor foe. Speak on, friend, and speak freely.' 

Halbert then gave an account of ike quarrel betwixt Julian 
Avenel and the preacher, which the Earl, biting his lip the 
while, compelled himself to listen to as a thing of indifierenoe. 
At first he appeared even to take the part of the Baron. 

' Henry Warden,' he said, 'is too hot in his seal The law 
both of God and man maketh allowance for certain allianceSy 
though not strictly formal, and the issue of such may succeed/ 

This general declaration he expressed, accompanying it with 
a glance around upon the few followers who were present at 
this interview. The most of them answered — 'There is no 
contravening that ' ; but one or two looked on the ground, and 
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were silent. Munay then turned again to Olendinning, com- 
manding him to say what next chanced, and not to omit any 
particular. When he mentioned the manner in which Julian 
had cast from him his conoubiney Murray drew a deep breath, 
set his teeth hard, and laid his hsmd on the hilt of his dagger. 
Casting his eyes once more around the circle, which was now 
augmented by <me or two of the Reformed preachers, he seemed 
to devour his rage in silence, and again commanded Halbert to 
proceed. When he came to describe how Warden had been 
dragged to a dungeon, the Earl seemed to have foxmd the point 
at which he might give vent to his own resentment^ secure of 
the sympathy and approbation of all who were present ' Judge 
you,' he said, looking to those around him — 'judge you, my 
peers and noble gentlemen of Scotland, betwixt me and thu 
Julian Avenel — he hath broken his own word, and hath violated 
my safe-conduct ; and judge you alao^ my reverend brethren — 
he hath put his hand forth upon a preacher of the Gospel, 
and perchance may sell his blood to the worshippers of Anti- 
Christ!' 

'Let him die the death of a traitor,' said the secular chiefs, 
* and let his tongue be struck through with the hangman's fiery 
iron, to avenge his perjury ! ' 

* Let him go down to his place with Baal's priests,' said the 
preachers^ 'and be his ashes cast into Tophet 1 ' 

Murray heard them with the smile of expected revenge; 
yet it is probable that the brutal treatment of the female, 
whose circumstances somewhat resembled those of the Earl's 
own mother, had its share in the grim smile which curled his 
sun-bmnt cheek and his haughty lip. To Halbert Glendinning, 
when his narrative was finished, he spoke with great kindness. 

' He is a bold and gallant youth,' said he to those around, 
' and formed of the stuff which becomes a bustling time. There 
are periods when men's spirits shine bravely through theuL I 
will know something more of him.' 

He questioned hun more particularly concerning the Baron 
of Avend's probable forces, the strength of his castle, the 
dispositions of his next heir, and this brought necessarily for- 
ward the sad history of his brother's daughter, Maiy Avenel, 
which was told with an embarrassment that did not escape 
Murray. 

'Ha! Julian Avenel,' he said, 'and do you provoke my 
resentment^ when you have so much more reason to deprecate 
my justice 1 I knew Walter Avenel, a true Scotsman and a 
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good soldier. Our sister, the Queen, must right his daughter; 
and were her land restored, she would be a fitting bnde to 
some brave man who may better merit our favour than the 
traitor Julian/ Then looking at Halbert^ he said, 'Art thou 
of gentle blood, young man ? ' 

Halbert^ with a faltering and uneertain voice, began to speak 
of his distant pretensions to daim a descent from the ancient 
Qlendonwynes of Qalloway, when Munay interrupted him with 
a smile. 

'Nay — ^nay, leave pedigrees to bards and heralds. In our 
days, each man is the son of his own deeds. The glorious light 
of Ref onnation hath shone alike on prince and peasant ; and 
peasant as well as prince may be illustrated by fighting in its 
defence. It is a stirring world, where all may advance them- 
selves who have stout hearts and strong arms. Tell me frankly 
why thou hajst left thy father's house.' 

Halbert Glendinning made a frank confession of his duel 
with Piercie Shafton, and mentioned his supposed death. 

' By my hand,' said Murray, ' thou art a bold spanow-hawk, 
to match thee so early with such a kite as Piercie Shafton. 
Queen Elisabeth would give her glove fiUed with gold crowns 
to know that meddling coxcomb to be under the sod. Would 
she not, Morton ? ' 

'Ay, by my word, and esteem her glove a better gift Aan 
the crowns,' replied Morton, 'which few Border lads like this 
fellow will esteem just valuation.' 

'But what shall we do with this voung homiddet' said 
Murray; 'what will our preachers say t 

'Tell them of Moses and of Benaiah,' said Morton; 'itisbut 
the smiting of an Egyptian when all is said out.' 

' Let it be so,' said Murray, laughing ; ' but we will hvarj the 
tale, as the prophet did the body, in the sand. I will take care 
of this swankie. Be near to us, Glendinning, since that is thy 
name. We retain thee as a squire of our household. The 
master of our horse will see thee fully equipped and armed.' 

During the expedition which he was now engaged in, Muiray 
found several opportunities of putting Glendmning's courage 
and presence of mind to the test, and he b^an to rise so rapidly 
in his esteem that those who knew the Earl considered the 
youth's fortune as certain. One step only was wanting to raise 
him to a still higher degree of confidence and favour: it was the 
abjuration of the Popidi religion. The ministen who attended 
upon Murray, and formed his chief support amongst the people^ 
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found an easy convert in Halbert Glendinning, who, from his 
eariiest days, had never felt mnch devotion towards the 
Catholic faith, and who listened eagerly to more reasonable views 
of religion. By thus adopting the faith of his master, he rose 
higher in his favour, and was constantly about his person during 
his prolonged stay in the west of Scotland, which the intract- 
ability of those whom the Earl had to deal with protracted 
from day to day and week to week. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Faint the din of bftttle brsy'd 

Distant down the hollow wind ; 
War and terror flod hefore, 

Wounds and death were left behind. 

PxNBoas. 

Ted autumn of the year was well adTanced, when the Eail 
of Morton one morning rather unexpectedly entered the ante- 
chamber of Murray, in which Halbert Olendinning waa in 
waiting. 

*CfJl your master, Halbert^' said the Earl; 'I have news 
for him from Teviotdale; aad f or you too, Glendinning. News! 
— news 1 my Lord of Murray ! ' he exclaimed at the door of the 
Earl's bedroom; 'come forth instantly.' 

The Earl appeared, and greeted his ally, demanding eagerly 
his tidings. 

'I haye had a sure friend with me from the south,' said 
Morton; 'he has been at St. Mai^s Monastery, and brings 
important tidings.' 

'Of what complexiont' said Murray, 'and can you trust the 
bearer?' 

'He is faithful, on my life,' said Morton; 'I wish all around 
your lordship may prove equally so.' 

'At what, and whom, do you point V demanded Murray. 

' Here is the Egyptian of trusty Halbert Glendinning, our 
Southland Moses, come alive again, and flourishing^ gay and 
bright as ever, in that Teviotdale Goshen, the halidome of 
Kennaquhair.' 

' What mean you, my lord t ' said Murray. 

' Only that your new henchman has put a false tale upon 
you. Hercie Shafton is alive and well ; by the same token that 
the gull is thought to be detained there by love to a miller's 
daughter, who roamed the counUy with him in disguise.' 

' Glendinning^ ' said Murray, bending his brow into his darkest 
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frowiiy 'thea haat not^ I trusty dared to bring me a lie in thy 
mouth, in order to win my confidence ! ' 

' My lord,' said Halbert, ' I am incapable of a lie. I should 
choke on one were my life to require that I pronounced it. I 
Bay, that this eword of my father was through the body : the 
point came out behind his back, the hilt pressed upon his 
breastbone. And I will plunge it as deep in the body of any 
one who shall dare to charge me with falsehood.' 

'How, fellow ! ' said Morton, ' wouldst thou beard a noble- 
manT 

'Be silent, Halbert^' said Murray, 'and you, my Lord of 
Morton, forb^ him. I see truth written on his brow.' 

' I wish the inside of the manuscript may correspond with 
the superscription,' replied his more suspicious ally. ' Look to 
il» my loid, you wUl one day loee your life by too much con- 
fidence.' 

'And you will lose your friends by being too readily sus- 
picious,' answered Murray. ' £nough of this — ^let me hear thy 
tidings.' 

' Sir John Foster,' said Morton, ' is about to send a party 
into Scotland to waste the halidome.' 

' How 1 without waiting my presence and' permission ? ' said 
Murray; 'he is mad. Will he come as an enemy into the 
Queen s country ? ' 

'He has EliiEabeth's express orders,' answered Morton, 'and 
they are not to be trifled with. Indeed, his march has been 
more than once projected and laid aside during the time we 
have been here, and has caused much alarm at Kennaquhair. 
Boniface, the old abbot, has resigned, and whom think you 
they have chosen in his place ? ' 

' No one surely,' said Murray ; ' they would presume to hold 
no election until liie Queen's pleasure and mine were known 1 ' 

Morton shrugged his shoulders. 'They hai|;e chosen the 
pupil of old Cardinal Beatoun, that wily, determined champion of 
Bcme, the bosom-friend of our busy Primate of St. Andrews. 
Eustace, late the sub-prior of Kennaquhair, is now its abbots 
and, like a second Pope Julius, is levying men and making 
musters to fight with Foster if he comes fonrard.' 

'We must prevent that meeting,' said Murray, hastily; 
'whichever party wins the day, it .were a fatal encounter for us. 
Who commands the troop of the abbot?' 

'Our faithful old Mend, Julian Avenel, nothing less,' 
answered Morton. 
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^OlendinniDg/ eaid Munayi 'sound tnunpets to horae 
direotl J, and let all who loye us get on horeeback without delay. 
Yes, mj lord, this were indeed a fatal dOemma. If we take 
part with our English friends^ the country will cry shame on 
us — the very old wives will attack us with their rocks and 
spindles — ^the very stones of the street will rise up against us ; 
we cannot set our face to such a deed of infamy. And mj 
sister, whose confidence I already have such difficullr^ in pre- 
serving, will altogether withdraw it from me. Then, were we 
to oppose the Ei^lish warden, Elizabeth would call it a pro- 
tecting of her enemies and what not, and we should lose her.' 

' The she-dragon,' said Morton, * is the best caid in our pack ; 
and yet I would not willingly stand still and see Kngliah blades 
carve Scots' flesh. What say you to loitering by the way, 
marching fair and easy for fear of spoiling our horses f They 
might then fight dog fight bull, fight abbot fight archer, and no 
one could blame us for what chanced when we were not present.' 

'All would blame us, James Douglas,' replied Murray ; 'we 
should lose both sides. We had better advance with the 
utmost celerity, and do what we can to keep the peace betwixt 
them. I would the nag that brought Pieroie Shafton hither 
had broken his neck over the highest heuch in Northumber- 
land 1 He is a proper coxcomb to make all this bustle about, 
and to occasion perhaps a national war 1 ' 

' Had we known in time,' said Douglas, 'we might have had 
him privily waited upon as he entered the Borders ; there are 
strapping lads enough would have rid us of him for the lucre 
of his spur*whang. But to the saddle, James Stuart, since so 
the phrase goes. I hear your trumpets soxmd to horse and 
aw^ ; we shall soon see which nag is best breathed.' 

Followed by a train of about three hundred well-mounted 
men-at-anns, these two powerful barons directed their course to 
Dimifries, an^ from thence eastward to Teviotdale, maTahing 
at a rate which, as Morton had foretold, soon disabled a good 
many of their horses, so that, when they approached the scene 
of expected action, there were not above two hundred of their 
train remaining in a body, and of these most were mounted on 
steeds which had been sorely jaded. 

They had hitherto been amused and agitated by various 
reports concerning the advance of the English soldiers, and the 
degree of resistance which the abbot was able to oppose to them. 
But when they were six or seven miles from St. Mary's of Een- 
naquhair, a gentleman of the countzy, whom Murray had 
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Bommoned to attend him, and on whose intelligence he knew 
he could rely, arrived at the head of two or three servants, 
* blood J with spurring, fiery red with haste.' According to his 
report, Sir John Foster, after several times announcing, and as 
often delaying, his intended incursion, had at last been so stung 
with the news that Piercie Shafton was openly residing within 
the halidome that he determined to execute the commands of 
his mistress, which directed him, at every risk, to make himself 
master of the Euphuist's person. The abbot's imceasing exer- 
tions had collected a body of men almost equal in number to 
those of the English warden, but less practised in arms. They 
were united imder the command of Julian Avenel, and it was 
apprehended they would join battle upon the banks of a small 
stream which forms the verge of the luJidome. 
' Who knows the place f said Murray. 
' I do, my lord,' answered Glendinning. 
* 'Tis weU,' said the Earl ; * take a score of the best-mounted 
horse ; make what haste thou canst, and announce to them that 
I am coming up instantly with a strong power, and will cut to 
pieces, without mercy, whichever party strikes the first blow. 
DavidiiBon,' said he to the gentleman who brought the intelli- 
gence, 'thou shalt be my guide. Hie thee on, Glendinning. 
Say to Foster, I conjure him, as he respects his mistress's service, 
that he will leave the matter in my hands. Say to the abbot, 
I will bum the monastezy over his head, if he strikes a stroke 
till I come. Tell the dog, Julian Avenel, that he hath already 
one deep score to settle with me, I will set his head on the top 
of the highest pinnacle of St. Mary's if he presume to open 
another. Make haste, and spare not the spur for fear of spoiling 
horse-flesh.' 

' Your bidding shall be obeyed, my lord,' said Glendinning ; 
and choosing those whose horses were in best plight to be his 
attendants, he went off as fast as the jaded state of their 
cavalry permitted. Hill and hollow vanished from under the 
feet of the chargers. 

They had not ridden above half the way when they met 
stra^lers coming off from the field, whose appearance an- 
nounced that the conflict was begun. Two supported in their 
arms a third, their elder brother, who was pierced with an 
arrow throu^ the body. Halbert, who knew them to belong to 
the halidome, called them by their names, and questioned them 
of the state of the afiray ; but just then, in spite of their effiorts 
to retain him in the aeuidle, tiieir brother dropped from the 
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hone, and they dismounted in haste to leoeiye his last breath. 
From men thus engaged no information was to be obtaineiL 
Glendinning^ therefore, pushed on with his little troops the 
more anxiously as he perceived other stragglers, bearing St. 
Andrew's cross upon their caps and corslets, flying apparently 
from the field of battle. Most of these, when they were aware 
of a body of horsemen approadiing on the road^ held to the 
one hand or the other, at such a distance as precluded cofming 
to speech of them. Others, whose fear was more intense, kept 
the onward road, galloping wildly as fast as ihekr horses oould 
carry them, and when questioned, only glared without reply on 
those who spoke to them, and rode on without drawing bridle. 
Several of these were also known to Halbert^ who had therefore 
no doubt, from the circumstances in which he met them, that 
the men of the halidome wero defeated. He became now un- 
speakably anxious concerning the fate of his brother, who, he 
could not doubt^ must have been engaged in the aJB&«y. He 
therefore increased the speed of his horse, so that not above 
five or six of his followers could keep up with him. At length 
he reached a little hill, at the descent of which, surrounded by 
a semicircular sweep of a small stream, lay the plain which had 
been the scene of the skirmish. 

It was a melancholy spectacle. War and terror, to use the 
expression of the poet^ had rushed on to the field, and left only 
wounds and death behind them. The battle had been stoutly 
contested, as was almost always the case with these Border 
skimushes, where ancient hatred and mutual injuries made 
men stubborn in maintaining the cause of their conflict. To- 
wards the middle of the jdain there lay the bodies of several 
men who had fallen in the very act of grappling with the 
enemy ; and there were seen countenances whidi still bore the 
stem expression of unextinguishable hate and defiance^ hands 
which clasped the hilt of the broken falchion, or strove in vain 
to pluck the deadly arrow from the wound. Scone wero wounded, 
and, cowed of the courage they had lately shown, were begging 
aid and craving water in a tone of melancholy depression, 
while others tried to teach the faltering tongue to pronounce 
some half-foigotten prayer, which, even when first learned, they 
had but half- understood. Halbert^ imcertain what course he 
was next to pursue, rode through the plain to see if , among the 
dead or wounded, h^ could discover any traces of his brother 
Edward. He experienced no interruption from the English. A 
distant doud of dust announced that they were still purBuing 
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the Boattered f ugitiyefl, and he guesaed that to approach them 
vith his followers, unUl they were again under some command, 
would be to throw away his own life and that of his men, 
whom the victors would instantly confound with the Scots 
against whom they had been successful. He resolyed, there- 
fore, to pause until Murray came up with his forces, to which 
he was the more readily moved as he heard the trumpets of 
the Knglish warden sounding the retreat^ and recaUing from 
the pursuit. He drew his men together, and made a stand in 
an advantageous spot of ground, which had been occupied by 
the Scots in the beginning of the action, and moat fiercely dis- 
puted while the skirmish lasted. 

While he stood here, Halbert's ear was assailed by the feeble 
moan of a woman, which he had not expected to hear amid 
that scene, until the retreat of the foes had permitted the 
relations of the slain to approach, for the purpose of paying 
them the last duties. He looked with anxiety, and at length 
observed that by the body of a knight in bright armour, whose 
crest, though scnled and broken, still showed the marks of rank 
and birth, there sat a female, wrapt in a horseman's doak, and 
holding something pressed against her bosom, which he soon 
discovered to be a child. He glanced towards the English. 
They advanced not, and the continued and prolonged sound of 
their trumpets, with the shouts of the leaders, announced that 
their powers would not be instantly reassembled. He had, 
therefore, a moment to look after this unfortunate woman. 
He gave his horse to a spearman as he dismounted, and 
approaching the unhappy female, asked her, in the most sooth- 
ing tone he could assume, whether he could assist her in 
her distress. The mourner made him no direct answer ; but 
endeavouring, with a trembling and unskilful hand, to undo 
the springs of the visor and gorget, said, in a tone of impatient 
grief, ' 0, he would recover instantly could I but give him air 
— ^land and living, life and honour, would I give for the power 
of undoing these cruel iron platings that suffocate him I ' He 
that would soothe sorrow must not argue on the vanily of the 
most deceitful hopes. The body lay as that of one whose last 
draught of vital air had been drawn, and who must nevermore 
have concern with the nether sky. But Halbert Glendinning 
failed not to raise the visor and cast loose the gorget, when, to 
his great surprise, he recognised the pale face of Julian Avenel. 
His last fight was over: the fierce and turbid spirit had departed 
in the strife in which it had so long delighted. 
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'Alas I he is gone,' said Halbert^ speaking to the young 
woman, in whom he had now no difficulty of knowing the 
anhappy Catherine. 

' 0, no, no^ no ! ' she reiterated, ' do not say so ; he is not 
dead, he is but in a swoon. I have lain as long in one myself ; 
and then his voioe would rouse me, when he spoke kindly, and 
said, ''Catherine, look up for my sake." And look up, Julian, 
for mine 1 ' she said, addressing the senseless corpse. ' I know 
you do but counterfeit to frighten me, but I am not frightened,' 
she added, with an hysterical attempt to laugh ; and then in- 
stantly changing her tone, entreated him to 'Speak, were it 
but to curse my folly. O, the rudest word you ever said to 
me would now sound like the dearest you wasted on me before 
I gave you all. Lift him up,' she said — ' lift him up, for God's 
sake ! — ^haye you no compassion f He promised to wed me if I 
bore him a boy, and this child is so l^e to its father 1 How 
shall he keep his word, if you do not help me to awaken him f 
Christie of the Clinthill — Bowley — Hutcheon! ye were con- 
stant at his f east^ but ye fled from him at the fray, false Tillains 
as ye arel' 

'Not I, by Heaven!' said a dying man, who made some 
shift to raise himself on his elbow, and discovered to Halbert 
the well-known features of Christie ; ' I fled not a foot^ and a 
man can but fight while his breaUi lasts : mine is going fast. 
So^ youngster,' said he, looking at Glendinning, and seeing his 
military dress, ' thou hast ta'en the basnet at last 1 It is a better 
cap to live in than die in. I would chance had sent thy brother 
here instead, there was good in him ; but thou art as wild, and 
wilt soon be as wicked, as myself.' 

' God forbid ! ' said Halbert, hastily. 

'Many, and amen, with all my hearty' said the wounded 
man ; ' there will be company enow without thee where I am 
going. But God be praised I had no hand in that wickedness,' 
said he, looking to poor Catherine ; and with some exclamation 
in his mouth that sounded betwixt a prayer and a curse, 
the soul of Christie of the Clinthill took wing to the last 
account. 

Deeply wrapt in the painful interest which these shocking 
events had excited, Glendinning forgot for a moment his own 
situation and duties, and was first r^alled to them by a tramp- 
ling of horse, and the cry of ' St. George for England,' which 
the English soldiers stUl continued to use. His handful of 
men, for most of the stragglers had waited for Murray's coming 
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up, remained on horseback, holding their lanoes upright^ having 
no command either to submit or resist. 

'There stands our captain,' said one of them, as a strong 
party of English came up, the yanguard of Foster's troop. 

' Your captain ! with his sword sheathed, and on foot in the 
presence of his enemy ) a raw soldier, I warrant him/ said the 
English leader. ' So ho ! young man, is your dream out, and 
will you now answer me if you will fight or fly 1' 

* Neither/ answered Halbert Glendinning, with great tran- 
quillily. 

* Then throw down thy sword and yield thee,' answered the 
Knglishman. 

'Not till I can help myself no otherwise,' said Halbert, with 
the same moderation of tone and manner. 

'Art thou for thine own hand, friend, or to whom dost thou 
owe service f demanded the English captain. 

' To the noble Earl of Murray.' 

'Then thou servest,' said the Southron, 'the most disloyal 
nobleman who breathes — false both to England and Scotland.' 

'Thou liestl' said Glendinning, r^gsodless of all oonse- j 

quences. 

' Ha ! art thou so hot now, and wert so cold but a minute 
since? I lie, do II Wilt thou do battle with me on that 
quarrel?' 

'With one to one— one to two— or two to five, as you list^' 
said Halbert Glendinning ; ' grant me but a fair field.' 

'That thou shalt have. Stand back, my mates,' said the 
brave Englishman. ' If I fall, give him fair play, and let him 
go off free with his people.' 

' Long life to the noble captain 1 ' cried the soldiers, as im- 
patient to see the duel as if it had been a bull-baiting. 

' He will have a short life of it^ though,' said the sergeant^ 
'if he, an old man of sixty, is to fight for any reason, or for no 
reason, with every man he meets, and especially the young 
fellows he might be father to. And here comes the warden 
besides, to see the sword-play.' 

In fact. Sir John Foster came up with a oonsiderable body 
of his horsemen, just as his captain, whose age rendered him 
unequal to the combat with so strong and active a youth as 
Glendinning, was deprived of his sword. 

' Take it up for shame, old Stawarth Bolton,' said the Eng- 
lish warden; 'and thou, young man, tell me who and what 
thou art?' 
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'A follower of the Earl of Murray, who bore his will to your 
honour/ answered Glendinning ; * but here he comes to say it 
himself, I see the van of his horsemen come over the hills.' 

' Get into order, my masters,' said Sir J<^m Foster to his 
followers; 'you that have broken your spears, draw your 
swords. We are something unprovided for a second field, 
but if yonder dark cloud on the hill-edge bring us foul weather 
we must bear as bravely as our broken cloaks will bide it. 
Meanwhile, Stawarth, we have got the deer we have hunted for : 
here is Pieroie Shafton hard and fast betwixt two troopers.' 

' Whc^ that lad 1' said Bolton; 'he is no more Piercie Shafton 
than I am. He hath his gay doak indeed ; but Piercie Shafton 
is a round doeen of years older than that slip of roguery. I 
have known him since he was thus high. Did you neyer see 
him in the tilt-yard or in the presence ?' 

'To the devil with such vanities 1' said Sir John Foster; 
'when had I leisure for them or anything elsel During my 
whole life has she kept me to this hangman's office, chadng 
thieves one day and traitors another, in daily fear of my life ; 
the lance never hung up in the hall, the foot never out of the 
stirrup, the saddles never off my nags' backs ; and now, because 
I have been mistaken in the person of a man I never saw, I 
warrant me the next letters from the privy council will rate 
me as I were a dog. A man were better dead than thus slaved 
and harassed 1' 

A trumpet interrupted Foster's complaints, and a Scottish 
pursuivant who attended declared, 'Tl»t the noble Earl of 
Murray desired, in all honour and safety, a personal conference 
with Sir John Foster, midway between their parties, with six of 
company in each, and ten free minutes, to come and go.' 

' Ana now,' said the Englishman, ' comes another plague. I 
must go speak with yonder fake Scot, and he knows how to 
frame his devices, to cast dust in the eyes of a plain man, as 
well as ever a knave in the north. I am no match for him in 
words, and for hard blows we are but too ill provided. Pu]> 
suivant, we grant the conference; and you, sir swordsman 
(speaking to young Qlendinning), dbuw off with your troopers 
to your own party — ^maroh — attend your Earl's trumpet. Sta- 
warth Bolton, put our troop in order, and be ready to move 
forward at the wagging of a finger. Get you gone to your own 
friends^ I tell you, sir squire, and loiter not here.' 

Notwithstanding this peremptory order, Halbert Glendinning 
could not help stopping to cast a look upon the imf ortunate 
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Catherine, who lay inaeiisible of the danger and of the trampling 
of 80 many horses around her — insensible, as the second glance 
assured him, of all and for e^er. Olendinning almost rejoiced 
wheal he saw that the last misery of life was over, and that the 
hoofs of the war-horses, amongst which he was compelled to 
leave her, could only injure and deface a senseless corpse. He 
caught the infant from her arms, half -ashamed of the shout of 
laughter which rose on all ddes at fleeing an armed man in 
such a situation assume such an unwonted and inconvenient 
burden. 

' Shoulder your infant 1 ' cried a harquebusier. 

' Port your infant ! ' said a plkeman. 

'Peace, ye brutes,' said Stawarth Bolton, 'and respect 
humanily in others, if you have none yourselves. I pardon 
the lad having done some discredit to my grey hairs, when I 
see him take care of that helpless creature, which ye would 
have trampled upon as if ye had been littered of bitch-wolves, 
not bom of women.' 

While this passed, the leaders on either side met in the 
neutral space betwixt the forces of either, and the Earl accosted 
the English warden : ' Is this fair or honest usage. Sir John, 
or for whom do you hold the Earl of Morton and myself, that 
you ride in Scotland with arrayed banner, fight^ slay, and make 
prisoneiB at your own pleasure t Is it well done, think you, to 
spoil our land and «hed our blood, after the many proofs we 
have given to your mistress of our devotion due to her will, 
saving always the allegiance due to our own sovereign 1' 

' My Loid of Murray,' answered Foster, * all the world knows 
you to be a man of quick ingine and deep wisdom, and these 
several wedu have you held me in hand with promising to 
arrest my sovereign mistress's rebel, this Piercie Shafton of 
Wilverton, and you have never kept your word, alleging tur- 
moils in the west and I wot not what other causes of hmder- 
ance. Now, since he has had the insolence to return hither, 
and live openly within ten miles of England, I could no longer, 
in plain duty to my mistress and queen, tany upon your suc- 
cessive delays, and therefore I have used her force to take her 
rebel, by the strong hand, wherever I can find him.^ 

'And is Piercie Shafton in your hands, thenf said the 
Earl of Murray. * Be aware that I may not, without my own 
great shame, suffer you to remove him hence without doing 
battle.' ! 

'Will you, Lord Eitrl, after all the advantages you have 
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received at the hands of the Queen of England, do battle in the 
cause of her rebel 1 ' said Sir John Foster. 

'Not BO, Sir John/ answered the Earl, 'but I will fight to 
the death in defence of the liberties of our free kingdom di 
Scotland.' 

'Bj my faith,' said Sir John Foster, 'I am well content ; mj 
sword is not blunted with all it has done yet this day.' 

< By my honour. Sir John,' said Sir Qeoige Heron of Chip- 
chase, ' there is but little reaaoa we should fight these Soottidi 
lords e'en now, for I hold opinion with old Stawarth Bolton, 
and believe yonder prisoner to be no more Piercie Shafton than 
he is the Earl of Northumberland ; and you were but ill advised 
to break the peace betwixt the countries for a prisoner of less 
consequence Uian that gay mischief-maker.' 

* Sir Geoxge,' replied Foster, ' I have often heard you herons 
are afraid of hawks. Nay, lay not hand on sword, man — 
I did but jest; and for this prisoner, let him be brought 
up hither, that we may see who or what he is — ^always under 
assurance, my lords,' he continued, addressing the Scots. 

' Upon our word and honour,' said Morton, ' we wiU offer no 
violence.' 

The laugh turned against Sir John Foster considerBbly 
when the prisoner, being brought up, proved not only a difierent 
person from Sir Piercie Shafton, but a female in man's attire. 

' Pluck the mantle from the quean's face, and cast her to 
the horse-boys,' said Foster ; ' she has kept such ccnnpany ere 
now, I warrant.' 

Even Murray was moved to laughter, no common thing with 
him, at the disappointment of the English warden; but he 
would not permit any violence to be offeied to the fair Mohnara, 
who had thus a second time rescued Sir Piercie Shafton at her 
own personal risk. 

' You have already done more mischief than you can well 
answer,' said the Earl to the English warden, ' and it were dis- 
honour to me should I pennit you to harm a hair of this young 
woman's head.' 

'My lord,' said Morton, 'if Sir John will ride apart with me 
but for one moment^ I will show him such reasons as shall 
make him content to depart, and to refer this imhappy day's 
work to the judgment of the conunissioners nominated to tiy 
offences on the Border.' 

He then led Sir John Foster aside, and spoke to him in this 
manner: 'Sir John Foster, I much marvel that a man who 
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knows your Queen Elizabeth as you do should not know that, 
if you hope anything from her, it must be for doing her useful 
service, not for inyolying her in quarrels with her neighbours 
without any advantage. Sir knight^ I will speak frankly what 
I know to be true. Had you seized the true Pieroie Shafton 
by this ill-advised inroad ; and had your deed threatened, as 
most likely it might, a breach betwixt the ooimtries, yotir politic 
princess and her politic council would rather have disgraced 
Sir John Foster than entered into war in his behalf. But now 
that you have stricken short of your aim, you may rely on it 
you will have little thanks for carrying the matter farther. I 
will work thus far on the Earl of Murray that he will under- 
take to dismiss Sir Piercie Shafton from the realm of Scotland. 
Be well advised, and let the matter now pass off; you wiU gain 
nothing by farther violence, for if we fight^ you, as the fewer 
and the weaker through your former action, wiU needs have the 
worse.' 

Sir John Foster listened with his head declining on his breast- 
plate. 

' It is a cursed chance,' he said, ' and I shall have little thanks 
for my day's work.' 

He then rode up to Murray, and said that^ in deference to 
his lordship's presence and that of my Lord of Morton, he had 
come to the resolution of withdrawing himself, with his power, 
without farther proceedings. 

* Stop there. Sir John Foster,' said Murray, ' I cannot permit 
you to retire in safety, unless you leave some one who may be 
surety to Scotland that the injuries you have at present done 
us may be fully accounted for ; you wiU reflect that, by per- 
mitting your retreat, I become accountable to my Sovereign, 
who will demand a reckoning of me for the blood of her subjects, 
if I suffer those who shed it to depart so easily.' 

* It shall never be told in England,' said the warden, ' that 
John Foster gave pledges like a subdued man, and that on the 
very field on which he stands victorious. But,' he added, after 
a moment's pause, * if Stawarth Bolton wills to abide with you 
on his own free choice, I will say nothing against it ; and, as I 
bethink me, it were better he should stay to see the disznissal 
of this same Piercie Shafton.' 

' I receive him as your hostage, nevertheless, and shall treat 
him as such,' said the Earl of Murray. But Foster, turning 
away as if to give directions to Bolton and his men, affected not 
to hear this observation. 

X 23 
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^There rides a faithful servaiit of his most beaatiful and 
soyereign ladj/ said Munay aside to Morton. * Happy man ! 
he knows not whether the execution of her commands may not 
cost him his head ; and yet he is most certam that to leaTO 
them unexecuted will bring disgrace and death without reprieve. 
Happy are they who are not only subjected to the caprices of 
Dame Fortune, but held bound to account and be responsible 
for them, and that to a sovereign as moody and fickle as her 
humorous ladyship herself ! ' 

' We also have a female sovereign, my lord,' said Morton. 

'We have so, Douglas,' said the Earl, with a suppressed 
sigh ; ' but it remains to be seen how long a female huid can 
hold the reins of power in a realm so wild as ours. We will 
now go on to St. Maiy's, and see ourselves after the state of 
that house. Glenduming^ look to that woman, and protect 
her. What the fiend, man, hast thou got in thine aims Y An 
infant^ as I live 1 Wliere couldst thou find such a charge^ at 
such a place and mcmientf ' 

Halbert Glendinning briefly told the stozy. The Earl rode 
forward to the place where the body of Julian Avenel lay, with 
his unhappy companion's arms wrapt around him, like the 
trunk of an uprooted oak borne down by the tempest with all 
its ivy garlands. Both were cold dead. Murray was touched 
in an unwonted degree, remembering, perhaps, his own birth. 
'What have they to answer for, Douglas,' he said, 'who thus 
abuse the sweetest gifts of affection ? ' 

The Earl of Morton, unhappy in his marriage, was a liber- 
tine in his amours. 

' You must ask that question of Henry Warden, my lord, or 
of John Knox : I am but a wild counsellor in women's matters.' 

' Forward to St. Mary's,' said the Earl ; ' pass the word on. 
Glendinning, give the infant to this same female cavalier, and 
let it be taken charge of. Let no dishonour be done to the 
dead bodies, and call on the country to bury or remove them. 
Forward, I say, my masters ! ' 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

Gone to be married t — Gone to swear apeace ! 

Ekrig John. 

Thb news of the lost battle, so quickly carried by the fugitives 
to the village and convent^ had spread the greatest alarm among 
the inhabitants. The sacristan and other monks counselled 
flight; the treasurer recommended that the church plate should 
be offered as a tribute to bribe the English officer; the abbot 
alone was unmoved and imdaimted. 

' My brethren,' he said, ' since Qod has not given our people 
victory in the combat, it must be because He requires of us, 
His spiritual soldiers, to fight the good fight of martyrdom — a 
conflict in which nothing but our own faint-hearted cowardice 
can make us fail of victory. Let us assume, then, the armour 
of faith, and prepare, if it be necessary, to die under the ruin of 
these shrines, to the service of which we have devoted ourselves. 
Highly honoured are we all in this distinguished sunmions, 
from our dear brother Nicolas, whose grey hairs have been 
preserved until they should be surrounded by the crown of 
martyrdom, down to my beloved son Edward, who, arriving at 
the vineyard at the latest hour of the day, is yet permitted to 
share its toils with those who have laboured from the morning. 
Be of good courage, my children. I dare not^ like my sainted 
predecessors, promise to you that you shall be preserved by 
miracle ; I and you are alike unworthy of that especial inter- 
position, which, in earlier times, turned the sword of sacrilege 
against the bosom of tyrants by whom it was wielded, daunted 
the hardened hearts of heretics with prodigies, and called down 
hosts of angels to defend the shrine of God and of the Virgin. 
Yet, by Heavenly aid, you shall this day see that your father 
and abbot will not disgrace the mitre wldch sits upon his brow. 
Go to your cells, my children, and exeroise your private de- 
votions. Array yourselves also in alb and cope, as for our 
most solemn festivals, and be ready, when the tolling of the 
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largest bell azmounces the approach of the enemy, to mardi 
forth to meet them in solemn procession. Let the church be 
opened to afford such refuge as may be to those of our vaasals 
who, from their exertion in this day's unhappy battle or other 
cause, are particularly apprehensive of the rage of the enemy. 
Tell Sir Piercie Shafton, if he has escaped the fight * 

* I am here, most venerable abbots' replied Sir Piercie ; 'and 
if it so seemeth meet to you, I will presently assemble such of 
the men as have escaped this escaramouche, and will renew the 
resistance, even unto the death. Certes, you will learn from 
all that I did my part in this unhappy matter. Had it pleased 
Julian Avenel to have attended to my counsel, specially in some- 
what withdrawing of his main battle, even as you may have 
marked the heron eschew the stoop of the falcon, receiving him 
rather upon his beak than upon his wing^ affiurs, as I do con- 
ceive, might have had a different face, and we might then, in a 
more bellicose manner, have maintained that affray. Neverthe- 
less, I would not be understood to speak anythii^ in disregard 
of Julian Avenel, whom I saw fall fighting manfuUy with his 
face to his enemy, which hath banished &om my memory the 
imseemly term of " meddling coxcomb," with which it pleased 
him something rashly to qualify my advice, and for which, had 
it pleased Heaven and the saints to have prolonged the life of 
that excellent person, I had it bound upon my soul to have put 
him to death with my own hand.' 

'Sir Piercie,' said the abbot, at length interrupting him, 
' our time allows brief leisure to speak what might have been.' 

' You are rights most venerable lord and father,' replied the 
incorrigible Euphuist ; ' the preterite, as giammarians have it, 
concerns frail mortali^ less than the future mood, and indeed 
our cogitations respect chiefly the present. In a word, I am 
willing to head all who will follow me, and offer such opposition 
as manhood and mortality may permit to the advance of the 
English, though they be my own countrymen ; and be assured, 
Piercie Shafton will measure his length, being five feet ten 
inches, on the ground as he stands, rather than give two yards 
in retreat^ according to the usual motion in which we re- 
trograde.' 

' I thank you, sir knight,' said the abbot> ' and I doubt not 
that you would make your words good ; but it is not the will 
of Heaven that carnal weapons should rescue us. We are 
called to endure, not to resist, and may not waste the blood of 
our innocent commons in vain. Fruitless opposition becomes 
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not men of our profession : they have mj commands to resign 
the sword and the spear. God and Our Lady have not blessed 
our banner.' 

'Bethink you, reverend lord/ said Piercie Shafton, very 
eagerly, 'ere you resign the defence that is in your power. 
There are many posts near the entry of this village where brave 
men might live or die to the advantage ; and I have this addi- 
tional motive to make defence — the safety, namely, of a fair 
friend, who, I hope, hath escaped the hands of the heretics.' 

' I understand you, Sir Piercie,' said the abbot ; ' you mean 
the daughter of our convent's miller f 

'Reverend my lord,' said Sir Piercie, not without hesita- 
tion, 'the fair Mysinda is, as may be in some sort alleged, 
the daughter of one who mechanically prepareth com to be 
manipulated into bread, without which we could not ezist> and 
which ia therefore an employment in itself honourable, nay, 
necessary. Nevertheless, if the purest sentiments of a generous 
mind, streaming forth like the rays of the sun reflected by a 
diamond, may ennoble one who is in some sort the daughter 
di a molendinary mechanic * 

'I have no time for all this, sir knight^' said the abbot; 
' be it enough to answer, that with our will we war no longer 
with carnal weapons. We of the spirituality will teach you of 
the temporality how to die in cold blood, our hands not clenched 
for resistance, but folded for prayer ; our minds not filled with 
jealous hatred, but with Christian meekness and forgiveness ; 
our ears not deafened, nor our senses confused, by the sound 
of clamorous instruments of war ; but> on the contrary, our 
voices composed to Halleluiah, Kyrie Eleison, and Salve R^ina, 
and our blood temperate and cold, as those who think upon 
reconcUmg themselves with God, not of avenging themselves 
of their fellow-mortals.' 

'Lord abbot,' said Sir Piercie, 'this is nothing to the fate 
of my Molinara, whom, I beseech you to observe, I will not 
abandon, while golden hilt and steel blade bide together on 
my falchion. I commanded her not to follow us to the field, 
and yet methought I saw her in her page's attire amongst the 
rear of the com^tants.' 

' You must seek elsewhere for the person in whose fate you 
are so deeply interested,' said the abbot ; ' and at present I will 
pray of your knighthood to inquire concerning her at the 
church, in which all our more defenceless vassals have taken 
refuge. It is my advice to you, that you also abide by the 
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horns of the altar; and. Sir Piercie Shafton,' he added, 'be 
of one thmg secure, that if you oome to harm, it will inyolve 
the whole of this brotherhood; for never, I tnist> will the 
meanest of us buy safety at the expense of surrendering a 
friend or a guest. Leave us, my son, and may Qod be your 
aid!' 

When Sir Piercie Shafton had departed, and the abbot was 
about to betake himself to his own cell, he was surprised by an 
unknown person anxiously requiring a conference, who, being 
admitted, proved to be no oUier than Heniy Warden. The 
abbot started as he entered, and exclaimed angrily — < Ha ! are 
the few hours that fate allows him who may last wear the 
mitre of this house not to be excused from the intrusion of 
heresy 1 Dost thou come,' he said, ' to enjoy the hopes which 
fate holds out to thy demented and accuraed sect, to see the 
besom of destruction sweep away the pride of old religion — ^to 
deface our shrines — ^to mutUate and lay waste the bodies of our 
benefactors, as well as their sepulchres — ^to destroy the pinnacles 
and carved work of Gkxi's house and Our Lady's ? ' 

^ Peace, William Allan ! ' said the Protestant preacher, with 
dignified composure ; ' for none of these purposes do I come. 
I would have these stately shrines deprived of the idols which, 
no longer simply regarded as the effigies of the good and the 
wise, have become ^e objects of foul idolatry. I would other- 
wise have its ornaments subsist, unless as they are, or may be, 
a snare to the souls of men ; and especially do I condemn those 
ravages which have been made by the heady fury of the people, 
stung into zeal against will-worship by bloody persecution. 
Against such wanton devastations I lift my testimony.' 

* Idle distinguisher that thou art 1 ' said the Abbot Eustace, 
interrupting him ; ^ what signifies the pretext under which thou 
dost despoil the house of God ? and why at this present emer- 
gence wUt thou insult the master of it by thy ill-omened 
presence ? ' 

* Thou art imjust, William Allan,' said Warden ; *but I am 
not the less settled in my resolution. Thou hast protected me 
some time since at the hazard of thy rank, and what I know 
thou boldest still dearer, at the risk of thy reputation with 
thine own sect. Our party is now uppermost, and, believe me, 
I have come down the valley, in which thou didst quarter me 
for sequestration's sake, simply with the wish to keep my en- 
gagements to thee.' 

' Ay,' answered the abbot, ' and it may be that my listening 
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to that worldly and infiim oompassion which pleaded with me 
for thy life is now avenged by this impending judgment. 
Heaven hath smitten, it may be, the erring c^ephezd and 
scattered the flock.' 

'Think better of the Divine judgments,' said Warden. 
* Not for thy sins, which are those of thy blinded education and 
circumstances — ^not for thine own sins, William Allan, art thou 
stricken, but for the accumulated guilt which thy misnamed 
church hath accumulated on her head, and those of her votaries, 
by the errors and corruptions of ages.' 

' Now, by my sure bdief in the Bock of Peter,' said the abbot, 
' thou dost rekindle the last spark of human indignation for 
which my bosom has fuel ! I thought I might not again have 
felt the impulse of earthly passion, and it is thy voice which 
once more caUs me to the expression of human anger ! — yes, it is 
thy voice that comest to insult me in my hour of sorrow, with 
these blasphemous accusations of that church which hath kept 
the light of Christianity alive from the times of the Apostles 
till now.' 

* From the times of the Apostles f ' said the preacher, eagerly. 
^JV^egatur^ Gvlidme Allans the primitive church differed as 
much from that of Bome as did light from darkness, which, 
did time permit, I should speedily prove. And worse dost thou 
judge in saying I come to insult thee in thy hour of afiliction, 
being here, God wot» with the Christian wish of fulfilling an 
engagement I had made to my host» and of rendering myself 
to thy will while it had yet power to exercise aught upon me, 
and, if it might so be, to mitigate in thy behalf the rage of the 
victors whom Gkxl hath sent as a scourge to thy obstinacy.' 

'I will none of thy intercession,' said the abbot» sternly; 
' the dignity to which the church has exalted me never should 
have swelled my bosom more proudly in the time of the 
highest prosperity than it doth at this crisis. I ask nothing 
of thee, but the assurance that my lenity to thee hath been 
the means of perverting no soul to Satan — ^that I have not given 
to the wolf any of the stray lambs whom the Great Shepherd 
of souls had entrusted to my charge.' 

' William Allan,' answered the Protestant, ' I will be sincere 
with thee. What I promised I have kept : I have withheld my 
voice from speaking even good things. But it has pleased 
Heaven to call the maiden Mary Avenel to a better sense of 
faith than thou and all the disciples of Bome can teach. Her 
I have aided with my humble power : I have extricated her from 
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the maohinations of evil spirits, to which she and her house 
were exposed during the blindness of their Romish superstition, 
and, praise be to my Master ! I have not reason to fear she will 
again be caught in thy snares.' 

'Wretched man!' said the abbot, unable to suppress his 
rising indignation, ' is it to the abbot of St. Maiy's that you 
boast haying misled the soul of a dweller in Our Lady's hali- 
dome into the paths of foul error and damning heresy 1 Thou 
dost urge me, Wellwood, beyond what it becomes me to bear, 
and movest me to employ the few moments of power I may yet 
possess in removing from the face of the earth one whose 
qualities, given by God, have been so utterly perverted as thine 
to the service of Satan.' 

' Do thy pleasure,' said the preacher ; ' thy vain wrath shall 
not prevent my doing my duty to advantage thee, where it may 
be done without neglecting my higher call. I go to the Earl of 
Murray.' 

Their conference, which was advancing fast into bitter dis- 
putation, was here interrupted by the deep and sullen toll of 
the largest and heaviest bell of the convent — a sound famous in 
the chronicles of the community for dispelling of tempests and 
putting to flight demons, but which now only annoimoed danger, 
without aflbiding any means of warding against it. Hastily 
repeating his orders that all the brethren should attend in 
the choir, arrayed for solenm procession, the abbot ascended 
to the battlements of the lofty monastery by his own private 
staircase, and there met the sacristan, who had been in the 
act of directing the tolling of the huge bell, which fell under 
his duty. 

' It is the last time I shall discharge mine office, most vener- 
able father and lord,' said he to the abbot, ' for yonder come 
the Philistines ; but I would not that the large bell of St 
Mary's should sound for the last time otherwise than in true 
and full tone. I have been a sinful man for one of our holy 
profession,' added he, looking upward, * yet may I presume to 
say, not a bell hath sounded out of tune from the tower of the 
house while Father Philip had the superintendence of the 
chime and the belfry.' 

The abbot, without reply, cast his eyes towards the path 
which, winding around the mountain, descends upon Eenna- 
quhair from the south-east. He beheld at a distance a cloud 
of dust, and heard the neighing of many horses, while the 
occasional sparkle of the long line of speora, as they came 
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downwards into the vaUey, announced that the band came 
thither in arms. 

' Shame on my weakness ! ' said Abbot Eustace, dashing the 
tears from his eyes ; ' my sight is too much dimmed to observe 
their motions. Look, my son Edward,' for his favourite novice 
had again joined him, ' and tell me what ensigns they bear.' 

* They are Scottish men when all is done,' exclaimed Edward. 
' I see the white crosses : it may be the Western Borderers, or 
Femieherst and his clan.' 

* Look at the banner,' said the abbot ; ' tell me what are the 
blazonries r 

'The arms of Scotland,' said Edward — Hhe lion and its 
tressure, quartered, as I think, with three cushions. Can it be 
the royal standard ? ' 

'Alas 1 no,' said the abbot, ' it is thatof the Earl of Murray. 
He hath assumed with his new conquest the badge of the 
valiant Randolph, and hath dropped hx)m his hereditary coat 
the bend which indicates his own base birth : would to God he 
may not have blotted it also from his memory, and aim as well 
at possessing the name as the power of a king ! ' 

'At leasts my father,' said Edward, 'he will secure us from 
the violence of the Southron.' 

' Ay, my son, as the shepherd secures a silly lamb from the 
wolf, which he destines in due time to his own banquet. Oh, 
my son, evil days are on us 1 A breach has been made in the 
walls of our sanctuary : thy brother hath fallen from the &dth. 
Such news brought my last secret intelligence. Murray has 
already spoken of rewarding his services with the hand of Maiy 
Avenei.' 

' Of Mary Avenei 1 ' said the novice, tottering towards and 
grasping hold of one of the carved pinnacles which adorned the 
proud battlement. 

' Ay, of Maiy Avenei, my son, who has also abjured the faith 
of her fathers. Weep not, my Edward — ^weep not, my beloved 
son I or weep for their apostasy, and not for their union. Bless 
God, who hath called thee to Himself out of the tents of wicked- 
ness; but for the grace of Our Lady and St. Benedict^ thou 
also hadst been a castaway.' 

'I endeavour, my father,' said Edward — 'I endeavour to 
forget ; but what I would now blot from my memory has been 
the thought of all my former life. Murray dare not forward a 
match so imequal in birth.' 

' He dares do what suits his purpose. The Castle of Avenei 
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is strong, and needs a good castellan, devoted to his service ; as 
for the difference of ti^eir birth, he will mind it no more than 
he would mind defacing the natural regularity of the ground, 
were it necessary he ^ould erect upon it military lines and 
intrenchments. But do not droop for that : awaken thy soul 
within thee, my son. Think you part with a vain vision, an 
idle dream, nursed in solitude and inaction. I weep not^ yet 
what am I now like to losef Look at these towers, where 
saints dwelt^ and where heroes have been buried. Think that 
I, so briefly called to preside over the pious flock, which has 
dwelt here since the first light of Christianity, may be this day 
written down the last &ther of this holy community. Gome, 
let us descend and meet our fote. I see them approach near 
to the village.' 

The abbot descended. The novice cast a glance around him ; 
yet the sense of the danger impending over the stately structure, 
with which he was now united, was imable to banish the re- 
collection of Mary Avenel. ' His brother's bride 1 ' he pulled 
the cowl over his face, and followed his superior. 

The whole bells of the abbey now added their peal to the 
death-toll of the largest^ which had so long sounded. The 
monks wept and prayed as they got themselves into the order 
of their procession for the last time, as seemed but too 
probable. 

' It is well our Father Boniface hath retired to the inland,' 
said Father Philip ; ' he could never have put over this day, it 
would have broken his heart ! ' 

* God be with the soul of Abbot Ingelram 1 ' said old Father 
Nicolas, ^ there were no such doings in his days. They say we 
are to be put forth of the cloisters ; and how I am to live any- 
where else than where I have lived for these seventy years, I 
wot not : the best is, that I have not long to live anywhere.' 

A few moments after this the great gate of the abbey was 
flung open, and the procession moved slowly forward from 
beneath its huge and richly adorned gateway. Cross and 
banner, piz and chalice, shrines containing relics, and censers 
steaming with incense, preceded and were intenningled with 
the long and solenm array of the brotherhood, in their long 
black gowns and cowls, with their white scapularies hanging 
over them, the various officers of the convent each displaying 
his proper badge of office. In the centre of the procession came 
the abbot, surrounded and supported by his dbief assistants. 
He was dressed in his habit of high solemnity, and appeared 
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as much unoonoenied as if he had been taking his usufd part 
in some ordinary ceremony. After him came the inferior 
persons of the convent — the novices in their albs or white 
dresses, and the lay brethren distinguished by their beards, 
which were seldom worn by the fathers. Women and children, 
mixed with a few men, came in the rear, bewailing the appre- i 
hended desolation of their ancient sanctuary. They moved, j 
however, in order, and restrained the marks of their sorrow to 
a low wailing sound, which rather mingled with than interrupted 
the measured chant of the monks. 

In this order the procession entered the market-place of the 
village of Kennaquhair, which was then, as now, distinguished 
by an ancient cross of curious workmanship, the gift of some 
fonner monarch of Scotland. Close by the cross, of much 
greater antiquity, and scarcely less honoured, was an immensely 
large oak-tree,* which perhaps had witnessed the worship of the 
Druids, ere the stately monastery to which it adjoined had 
raised its spires in honour of the Christian faith. Like the 
bentang-tree of the African villages, or the Plaistow oak 
mentioned in White's JV^atural History of Selbome, this tree 
was the rendessvous of the villagers, and regarded with peculiar 
veneration; a feeling common to most nations, and which 
perhaps may be traced up to the remote period when the 
patriarch feasted the angels under the oak at Mamre. 

The monks formed themselves each in their due place around 
the cross, while imder the ruins of the aged tree crowded the old 
and the feeble, with others who felt the common alarm. When 
they had thus arranged themselves, there was a deep and 
solemn pause. The monks stilled their chant, the lay populace 
hushed their lamentations, and all awaited in terror and silence 
the arrival of those heretical forces whom they had been so 
long taught to regard with fear and trembling. 

A distant trampling was at length heard, and the glance of 
spears was seen to shine through the trees above the village. 
The sounds increased, and became more thick, one dose con- 
tinuous rushing sound, in which the tread of hoofs was mingled 
with the ringing of armour. The horsemen soon appeared at 
the principal entrance which leads into the irregular square or 
market-place which forms the centre of the village. They 
entered two by two, slowly, and in the greatest order. The 
van continued to move on, riding round the open space, until 

* It is scarcely neoessBry to say that In Melrose, the prototype of Kemutqnbair, no 
such oak ever existed. 
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ihej had attained the utmost pointy and then turning their 
horses' heads to the street, stood fast ; their oompanions fol- 
lowed in the same order, until the whole market-place was 
closely surrounded with soldiers; and the files who followed, 
making the same manoauvre^ formed an inner line within those 
who had first arriyed, until the place was begirt with a quad- 
ruple file of horsemen closely drawn up. There was now a 
pause, of which the abbot availed himself, by commanding the 
brotherhood to raise the solemn chant De profundds damavi. 
He looked around the armed ranks, to see what impression the 
solemn sounds made on them. All were silent ; but the brows 
of some had an expression of contempt, and almost all the rest 
bore a look of indifference : their course had been too l<Hig 
decided to permit past feelings of enthusiasm to be anew 
awakened by a procession or by a hymn. 

' Their hearts are hardened,' said the abbot to himself in 
dejection, but not in despair ; ' it remains to see whether those 
of their leaders are equally obdurate.' 

The leaders, in the meanwhile, were advancing slowly, and 
Murray, with Morton, rode in deep conversation before a chosen 
band of their most distinguished followers, amongst whom came 
Halbert Glendinning. But the preacher, Henry Warden, who, 
upon leaving the monastery, had instantly joined them, was the 
only person admitted to their conference. 

' Tou are determined then,' said Morton to Murray, ' to give 
the heiress of Avenel, with all her pretensions^ to this name- 
less and obscure young man)' 

' Hath not Warden told you,' said Murray, ' that they have 
been bred together, and are lovers from their youth upward f ' 

'And that they are both,' said Warden, *by means which 
may be almost termed miraculous, rescued from the delusions 
of Bome, and brought within the pale of the true church. My 
residence at Glendearg hath made me weU acquainted with 
these things. Ill would it beseem my habit and my calling to 
thrust myself into match-making and giving in marriage, but 
worse were it in me to see your lordships do needless wrong to 
the feelings which are proper to our nature, and which, being 
indulged honestly and under the restraints of religion, become 
a pledge of domestic quiet here and future happiness in a 
better world. I say, that you will do ill to rend those ties 
asunder, and to give this maiden to the kinsman of Lord 
Morton, though L^rd Morton's kinsman he be.' 

' These are fair reasons, my Lord of Murray/ said Morton, 
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'why you should refuse me so siinple a boon as to bestow this 
silly damsel upon yoimg Bennygask. Speak out plainly, my 
lord : say you would rather see ^e Castle of Avenel in the hands 
of one who owes his name and existence solely to your favour 
than in the power of a Douglas, and of my kinsman.' 

' My Lord of Morton,' said Murray, ' I have done nothing in 
this matter which should aggrieve you. This young man Glen- 
dinning has done me good service, and may do me more. My 
promise was in some degree pasised to him, and that while 
Julian Avenel was alive, when aught beside the maiden's lily 
hand would have been hard to come by ; whereas you never 
thought of such an alliance for your kinsman till you saw 
Julian lie dead yonder on the field, and knew his land to be a 
waif free to the first who could seize it. Come — come, my lord, 
you do less than justice to your gallant kinsman in wishing 
him a bride bred up under the milk-pail ; for this girl is a 
peasant wench in aU but the accident of birth. I thought you 
had more deep respect for the honour of the Douglasses.' 

'The honour of the Douglasses is safe in my keeping,' 
answered Morton, haughtily; 'that of other ancient families may 
suffer as well as the name of Avenel if rustics are to be matched 
with the blood of our ancient barons.' 

' This is but idle talking,' answered Lord Muiray ; ' in times 
like these we must look to men and not to pedigrees. Hay 
was but a rustic before the battle of Luncarty : the bloody yoke 
actually dragged the plough ere it was blazoned on a crest by 
the herald. Times of action make princes into peasants, and 
boors into barons. All famUies have sprung from some one 
mean man ; and it is well if they have never degenerated from 
his virtue who raised them first from obscurity.' 

'My Lord of Murray will please to except the house of 
Douglas,' said Morton, haughtily: 'men have seen it in the 
tree, but never in the saplii^ ; have seen it in the stream, but 
never in the fountain.* In the earliest of our Scottish annals, 
the Black Douglas was powerful and distinguished as now.' 

' I bend to the honours of the house of Douglas,' said Mmray, 
somewhat ironically ; ' I am conscious we of the royal house 
have little right to compete with them in dignity. What though 
we have worn crowns and carried sceptres for a few genenir 
tions^ if our genealogy moves no farther back than to the 
humble Alan/us Dapifer I 't 

* See Pedigree of the Douglaa Famfly. Note 28. 
t See Pedigree of the Btoart Funily. Note S4 
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Morton's cheek reddened as he was about to reply; but 
Henry Warden availed himself of the liberty which the Pro- 
testant clergy long possessed, and exerted it to interrupt a diacns- 
sion which was bec(Hning too eager and personal to be friendly. 

'My lords,' he said, 'I must be bold in discharging the duty 
of my Master. It is a shame and scandal to hear two nobles, 
whose hands have been so forward in the work of reformation, 
fall into discord about such Tain follies as now occupy your 
thoughts. Bethink you how long you have thought with one 
mind, seen with one eye, heard with one ear, confirmed by your 
imion the congregation of the church, appalled by your joint 
authority the congregation of Anti-Christ ; and will you now 
fall into discord about an old decayed castle and a few barren 
hills, about the loves and likings of a humble spearsman and a 
damsel bred in the same obscurity, or about the still vainer 
questions of idle genealogy ) ' 

'The good man hath spoken rights noble Douglas,' said 
Murray, reaching him his hand, ' our imion is too essential to 
the good cause to be broken off upon such idle terms of dissen- 
sion. I am fixed to gratify Glendinning in this matter : my 
promise is passed. The wars, in which I have had my share, 
have made many a family miserable ; I will at least try if I 
may not make one happy. There are maids and manors enow 
in Scotland : I promise you, my noble ally, that young Benny- 
gask shall be richly wived.' 

'My lord,' said Warden, 'you speak nobly, and like a 
Christian. Alas ! this is a land of hatred and bloodshed ; let 
us not chase from thence the few traces that remain of gentle 
and domestic love. And be not too eager for wealth to thy 
noble kinsman, my Lord of Morton, seeing contentment in the 
marriage state no way depends on it.' 

' If you allude to my family misfortune,' said Morton, whose 
countess, wedded by him for her estate and honoiui!, was 
insane in her mind, 'the habit you wear, and the liberty, or 
rather license, of your profession, protect you from my resent- 
ment.' 

' Alas ! my lord,' replied Warden, ' how quick and sensitive 
is our self-love ! When, pressing forward in our high calling, 
we point out the errors of the sovereign, who praises our bold- 
ness more than the noble Morton 9 But touch we upon his 
own sore, which most needs lancing, and he fttiriuVa from the 
faithful chirurgeon in fear and impatient anger ! ' 

' Enough of this, good and reverend sir,' said Murray ; ' you 
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tranBgrefS the prudence yourself recommended even now. We 
are now close upon the village, and the proud abbot is come 
forth at the head of his hive. Thou hast pleaded well for him. 
Warden, otherwise I had taken this occasion to pxdl down the 
nest and chase away the rooks.' 

^Nay, but do not so/ said Warden; 'this WUliam Allan, 
whom they call the Abbot Eustatius, is a man whose mis- 
fortunes would more prejudice our cause than his prosperity. 
Tou cannot inflict more than he will endure; and the more 
that he is made to bear, the higher will be the influence of his 
talents and his courage. In hiis conventufd throne he will be 
but coldly looked on — disliked, it may be, and envied. But 
turn his crucifix of gold into a crucifix of wood ; let him travel 
through the land, an oppressed and impoverished man, and his 
patience, his eloquence, and learning will win more hearts 
from the good cause than all the mitred abbots of Scotland 
have been able to make prey of during the last himdred years.' 

'Tush! — ^tush! man,' said Morton, 'the revenues of the hali- 
dome will bring more men, spears, and horses into the field in 
one day than his preaching in a whole lifetime. These are 
not the days of Peter the Hermit, when monks could march 
armies from England to Jerusalem ; but gold and good deeds 
will still do as much or more than ever. Had Julian Avenel 
had but a score or two more men this morning. Sir John 
Foster had not missed a worse welcome. I say, confiscating 
the monk's revenues is drawing his fang-teeth.' 

' We will surely lay him under contribution,' said Murray ; 
'and, moreover, if he desires to remain in his abbey, he will 
do well to produce Piercie Shafton.' 

As he thus spoke, they entered the market-place, dis- 
tinguished by their complete armour and their lofty plumes, as 
well as by the number of followers bearing their colours and 
badges. Both these powerful nobles, but more especially 
Murray, so nearly allied to the crown, had at that time a 
retinue and household not much inferior to that of Scottish 
royalty. As they advanced into the market-place, a pur- 
suivant, pressing forward from their train, addressed the monks 
in these words: 'The abbot of St. Mar/s is commanded to 
appear before the Earl of Murray.' 

'The abbot of St. Mary's,' said Eustace, 'is, in the patri- 
mony of his convent^ superior to every temporal lord. Let the 
Earl of Murray, if he seeks him, come himself to his presence.' 

On receiving this answer, Murray smiled scornfully, and 
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dismounting from his lofty saddle, he advanoed, aooompanied 
by Morton, and followed by others, to the body of monks 
assembled aromid the cross. There was an appearance of 
shrinking among them at the approach of the heretic lord, so 
dreaded and so powerful. But the abbot» casting on them a 
glance of rebuke and encouragement, stepped fort^ from their 
ranks like a courageous leader, when he sees that his personal 
Talour must be displayed to revive the drooping courage of his 
followers. ^ Lord James Stuart,' he said, ^ or Earl of Murray, 
if that be thy title, I, Eustatius, abbot of St. Mary's, demand 
by what right you have filled our peaceful viUage, and su]> 
rounded our brethren, with these bands of armed meni If 
hospitality is sought, we have never refused it to courteous 
asking ; if violence be meant against peaceful churchmen, let 
us know at once the pretext and the object ? ' 

'Sir abbot,' said Murray, 'your language would better have 
become another age, and a presence inferior to ours. We come 
not here to reply to your interrogations, but to demand of 
you why you have broken the peace, collecting your vassals 
in arms, and convocating the Queen's lieges, whereby many 
men have been slain, and much trouble, perchance breach of 
amity with England, is likely to arise ? ' 

' Lupus in fabuloy* answered the abbot, scornfully. ' The 
wolf accused the sheep of muddying the stream when he drank 
in it above her ; but it served as a pretext for devoiuing her. 
Convocate the Queen's lieges f I did so to defend the ^een's 
land against foreigners. I did but my duty ; and I regret I 
had not the means to do it more effectually.' 

' And was it also a part of your duty to receive and harbour 
the Queen of England's rebel and traitor ; and to inflame a war 
betwixt England and Scotland % ' said Murray. 

' In my younger days, my lord,' answered the abbot, with the 
same intrepidity, 'a war with England was no such dreaded 
matter ; and not merely a mitred abbot, bound by his rule to 
show hospitality and afford sanctuaiy to all, but the poorest 
Scottish peasant, would have been ashamed to have pleaded 
fear of J&gland as the reason for shutting his door against a 
persecuted exile. But in those olden days the English seldom 
saw the face of a Scottish nobleman, save through the bars of 
his visor.' 

"Monk!' said the Earl of Morton, sternly, 'this insolence 
will little avaU thee ; the days are gone by when Rome's priests 
were permitted to brave noblemen with impunity. Give us up 
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Uiis Pieroie Shafton, or by my father's crest I will set thy 
abbey in a bright flame ! ' 

^And if thou dost^ Lord of Morton, its ruins will tumble 
above the tombs of thine own ancestors. Be the issue as God 
wills, the abbot of St. Mary's gives up no one whom he hath 
promised to protect.' 

'Abbot»' said Murray, 'bethink thee ere we are driven to 
deal roughly. The hands of these men,' he said, pointing to the 
soldiers, * will make wild work among shrines and cells, if we 
are compelled to undertake a search for this Englishman.' 

'Te shall not need,' said a voice from the crowd; and, 
advancing gracefully before the earls, the Euphuist flung from 
him the mantle in which he was muffled. * Via the cloud that 
shadowed Shafton 1 ' said he : * behold, my lords, the knight of 
WUverton, who spares you the guilt of violence and sacrilege.' 

' I protest before God and man against any infraction of the 
privileges of this house,' said the abbot, 'by an attempt to 
impose violent hands upon the person of this noble knight. If 
there be yet spirit in a Scottish Parliament, we will make you 
hear of this elsewhere, my lords 1 ' 

' Spare your threats,' said Murray ; ' it may be my purpose 
with Sir Piercie Shafton is not such as thou dost suppose. 
Attach him, pursuivant^ as our prisoner, rescue or no rescue.' 

' I yield myself,' said the Euphuist, ' reserving my right to 
defy my Lord of Murray and my Lord of Morton to single duel, 
even as one gentleman may demand satisfaction of anodier.' 

' Tou shall not want those who will answer your challenge, 
sir knight,' replied Morton, 'without aspiring to men above 
thine own d^ree.' 

' And where am I to find these superlative champions,' said 
the English knight» ' whose blood runs more pure than that of 
Piercie Shafton f' 

' Here is a flight for you, my lord ! ' said Murray. 

'As ever was flown by a wUd goose,' said Stawarth Bolton, 
who had now approached to the front of the party. 

' Who dared to say that word f ' said the Euphuist, his face 
crimson with rage. 

' Tut ! man,' said Bolton, ' make the best of it, thy mother's 
father was but a tailor, old Overstitch of Holdemess. Why, 
what ! because thou art a misproud bird, and despisest thine | 
own natural lineage, and rufflest in unpaid sUks and velvets, I 
and keepest company with gallants and cutters, must we lose j 
our memory for that? Thy mother, Moll Overstitch, was the i 

X 24 
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prettiest wenoh in those parts ; she was wedded b j wild Shafton 
of WilvertODy who, men say, was akin to the Pierde on the 
wrong side of the blanket.' 

' Help the knight to some strong waters,' said Morton ; * he 
hath fallen from such a height that he ib stunned with the 
tumble.' 

In fact» Sir Pieroie Shafton looked like a man stricken by 
a thunderbolt^ while, notwithstanding the seriousness of the 
scene hitherto^ no one of those present^ not even the abbot 
himself, could refrain from latighing at the rueful and mortified 
expression of his face. 

'Laugh on,' he said at length — 'laugh on, my masters,' 
shrugging his shoulders ; ' it is not for me to be of^nded ; yet 
would I know full fain ^m that squire who is laughing with 
the loudest how he had discovered this unhappy blot in an 
otherwise spotless lineage, and for what purpose he hath made 
it known 1 ' 

' I make it known f ' said Halbert Glendinning, in astonish- 
ment, for to him this pathetic appeal was made. 'I never 
heard the thing till this moment.'^ 

'Why, did not that old rude soldier learn it from theef 
said the knight, in increasing amazement. 

' Not I, by Heaven 1 ' said Bolton ; ' I never saw the youth 
in my life before.' 

' But you have seen him ere now, my worthy master,' said 
Dame Glendinning, bursting in her turn from the crowd. ' My 
son, this is Stawarth Bolton, he to whom we owe life and the 
means of preserving it ; if he be prisoner, as seems most likely, 
use thine interest with these noble lords to be kind to the 
widow's friend.' 

' What» my Dame of the Glen ! ' said Bolton, 'thy brow is 
more withered, as well as mine, since we met last^ but thy 
tongue holds the touch better than my arm. This boy of thine 
gave me the foil sorely this morning. The brown varlet has 
turned as stout a trooper as I prophesied ; and where is white 
headr 

' Alas ! ' said the mother, looking down, ' Edward has taken 
orders, and become a monk of this abbey.' 

' A monk and a soldier I Evil trades both, my good dame. 
Better have made one a good master fashioner, like old Over- 
stitch of Holdemess. I sighed when I envied you the two 
bonny children, but I sigh not now to call either the monk or 

• S«e The White Spirit Note 26. 
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the soldier mine own. The soldier dies in the field ; the monk 
scarce lives in the cloister.' 

'My dearest mother,' said Halbert^ 'where isEdwardf Can 
I not speak with him f ' 

'He has just left us for the present,' said Father Philip, 
' upon a message from the lord abbot.' 

'And Mazy, my dearest mother?' said Halbert. Mary 
Avenel was not far distant, and the three were soon withdrawn 
from the crowd, to hear and relate their yarious chances of 
fortune. 

While the subordinate personages thus disposed of them- 
selves, the abbot held serious discussion with the two earls, 
and, partly yielding to their demands, partly defending himself 
with skill and eloquence, was enabled to make a composition 
for his convent, which left it provisionally in no worse situsr 
tion than before. The earls were the more reluctant to drive 
matters to extremity, since he protested that, if urged beyond 
what his conscience would comply with, he would throw the 
whole lands of the monastery into the Queen of Scotland's hands, 
to be disposed of at her pleasure. This would not have answered 
the views of the earls, who were contented, for the time, with 
a moderate sacrifice of money and lands. Matters being so far 
settled, the abbot became anxious for the fate of Sir Piercie 
Shaf ton, and implored mercy in his behalf. 

' He is a coxcomb,' he said, ' my lords, but he is a generous, 
though a vain, fool; and it is my firm belief you have this 
day done him more pain than if you had run a poniard into 
him.' 

'Bun a needle into him you mean, abbot,' said the Earl 
of Morton; 'by mine honour, I thought this grandson of a 
fashioner ol doublets was descended from a crowned head at 
least!' 

'I hold with the abbot,' said Murray; 'there were little 
honour in surrendering him to Elizabeth, but he shall be sent 
where he can do her no injury. Our pursuivant and Bolton 
shall escort him to Dunbar, and ship him off for Flanders. But 
soft, here he comes, and leading a female, as I think.' 

'Lords and others,' said t^ie English knight, with great 
solemnity, ' make way for the lady of Piercie Shaf ton — a secret 
which I listed not to make known, till fate, which hath betrayed 
what I vainly strove to conceal, makes me less desirous to hide 
that which I now announce to you.' 

' It is Mysie Happer, the miller's daughter, on my life ! ' said 
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Tibb Taoket. 'I thought the pride of these Pierdes would 
have a fa'/ 

^ It is indeed the lovely MyBinda^' said the knight^ ' whose 
merits towards her devoted servant deserved higher rank than 
he had to bestow.' 

' I suspect^ though/ said Murray, ^ that we should not have 
heard of the miller's daughter being made a lady had not the 
knight proved to be the grandson of a taUor/ 

^My lord/ said Sir Piercie Shafton, 'it is poor valour to 
strike him that cannot smite again ; and I hope you will oon- 
sider what is due to a prisoner by the law of arms, and say 
nothing more on this odious subject. When I am once more 
mine own man, I will find a new road to dignity.' 

' Shape one, I presume,' said the Earl of Morton. 

'Nay, Douglas, you wlQ drive him mad,' said Murray; 'be- 
sides, we have other matter in hand. I must see Warden wed 
Glendinning with Mary Avenel, and put him in possession of 
his wife's castle without delay. It wiU be best done ere our 
forces leave these parts.' 

'And V said the miller, 'have the like grist to grind; for I 
hope some one of the good fathers will wed my wench with her 
gay bridegroom.' 

'It needs not,' said Shafton; 'the ceremonial hath been 
solemnly performed.' 

' It will not be the worse of another bolting,' said the miller ; 
' it is always best to be sure, as I say when I chance to take 
multure twice from the same mealnsack.' 

' Stave the miller off him,' said Murray, ' or he will wony 
him dead. The abbots my lord, offers us the hospitality of the 
convent ; I move we should repair hither. Sir Piercie and all 
of us. I must leani to know the Maid of Avenel ; to-morrow I 
must act as her father. All Scotland shall see how Murray can 
reward a faithful servant.' 

Mary Avenel and her lover avoided meeting the abbots and 
took up their temporaiy abode in a house of the village, where 
next day their hands were united by the Protestant preacher 
in presence of the two earls. On the same day Piercie Shafton 
and his bride departed, under an escort which was to conduct 
him to the seaside, and see him embark for the Low Countries. 
Early on the following morning the bands of the earls were 
under march to the Castle of Avenel, to invest the young bride- 
groom with the property of his wife, which was surrendered to 
tiiem without opposition. 
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But not without thoee omens which seemed to mark every 
remarkable event which befell the fated family did Maiy take 
possession of the ancient castle of her forefathers. The same 
warlike form which had appeared ^more than once at Glendeaig 
was seen by Tibb Tacket and Martin, who returned with their 
yoimg mistress to partake her altered fortunes. It glided 
before the cavalcade as they advanced upon the long cause- 
way, paused at each drawbridge, and flourished its hand, as in 
triumph, as it disappeared under the gloomy archway, which 
was surmounted by the inaignia of the house of Avenel. The 
two trusty servants made their vision only known to Dame 
Glendinning, who, with much pride of heart, had accompanied 
her son to see him take his rank among the barons of the land. 
* 0, my dear bairn ! ' she ezdauned, when she heard the tale, 
' the castle is a grand place to be sure, but I wish ye dinna a' 
desire to be back in the quiet braes of Glendearg before the 
play be played out.' But this natural reflection, springing 
from maternal anxiety, was soon forgotten amid the busy and 
pleasing task of examining and admiring the new habitation of 
her son. 

While these afiairs were passing, Edward had hidden him- 
self and his sorrows in the paternal Tower of Glendearg, where 
every object was full of matter for bitter reflection. The abbot's 
kindness had despatched him thither upon pretence of placing 
some papers belonging to the abbey in safety and secrecy ; but 
in reality to prevent his witnessing the triumph of his brother. 
Through the deserted apartments, the scene of so many bitter 
reflections, the unhappy youth stalked like a discontented ghost^ 
conjuring up around him at every step new subjects for sorrow 
and for self-torment. Impatient at length of the state of irri- 
tation and agonised recollection in which he found himself, he 
rushed out and walked hastily up the glen, as if to shake off 
the load which hung upon his mind. The sun was setting when 
he reached the entrance of Corrie-nan-Shian, and *the recollection 
of what he had seen when he last visited that haunted ravine 
burst on his mind. He was in a humour, however, rather to 
seek out danger than to avoid it. 

' I will face this mystic being,' he said ; ' she foretold the 
fate which has wrapped me in this dress ; I will know whether 
she has aught else to tell me of a life which cannot but be 
miserable.' 

He failed not to see the White Spirit seated by her accus- 
tomed haimt, and singing in her usual low and sweet tone. 
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While she song she seemed to look with soirow on her golden 

sone, which was now diminifihed to the fineness of a silken 

thread. 

* Fare thee well, thon holly green ! 
Thou shalt seldom now be seen. 
With all thy glittering garlands bending 
Ab to greet my slow desoending, 
Startlmg the bewilder'd hind, 
Who sees thee wave without a wind. 

Farewell, fonntain 1 now not long 
Shalt thon mnrmnr to my song. 
While thy crystal bnbbles, gliundng, 
Keep the time in mvstic dancing, 
Bise and swell, are onrst and lost, 
Like mortal schemes by fortone crost. 

The knot of fate at lenf^ is tied, 
The churl is lord, the maid is bride. 
Vainly did my magic sleight 
Send the lover from her sight ; 
Wither bush, and perish well, 
Fall'n is lofty Avenel ! ' 

The Vision seemed to weep while she sung ; and the words 
impressed on Edward a melajicholy belief that the alliance of 
Mary with his brother might be fatal to them both. 



Here terminates the First Part of the Benedictine's Manu- 
script. I have in vain endeavoured to ascertain the precise 
period of the story, as the dates cannot be exactly reconciled 
with those of the most accredited histories. But it is astonish- 
ing how careless the writers of Utopia are upon these important 
subjects. I observe that the learned Mr. Laurence Templeton, 
in his late publication^ entitled Ivtmhot^ has not only blessed 
the bed of Eidwaid the Confessor with an ofBs^ring unknown to 
history, with sundry other solecisms of the same kind, but has 
inverted the order of nature, and feasted his swine with acorns 
in the midst of summer. All that can be alleged by the warmest 
admirer of this Author amounts to this, that the circumstances 
objected to are just as true as the rest of the stoiy; which 
appears to me, more especially in the matter of the acorns, to 
be a very imperfect defence, and that the Author will do well 
to profit by Captain Absolute's advice to his servant^ and never 
tell him more lies than are indispensably necessary. 
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NoTB 1.— Ohuboh Tknahtb, p. 2 

[Fbub are] tmiall po o B O a ri oiia oonf erred apon Taaaak and their heirs, held for a 
■mall quit-rent, or a moderate proportion of the produce. This wae a f aTOUiite 
manner by which the churchmen peopled the patrimony of their conyentB ; 
■and many deeoendante of such 'feuara, as they are called, are still to be found 
in possession of their family inheritances in the neighbourhood of the great 
monasteries of Scotland. 

Nan 2.— Qallabtbt, p. 11 

As gallantry of all times and nations has the same mode of thinking and act- 
ing, so it often expresses itself by the same symbols. In the civil war, 1745-49, 
a party of Highlanders, under a chieftain of rank, came to Bose Oastle, the 
seat of the Bishop of Onrlisle, but then occupied bv the family of Squire Dacre 
of Cumbtf land. They demanded quarters, which of course were not to be 
refused to armed men of a Strang attire and unknown lang^uage. But the 
domestic represented to the captam of the mountaineers that the lady of the 
mansion had been just deliyered of a daughter, and expressed her hope that, 
under these circumstance^ his party would giye as little trouble as possible. 
'Qod forbid,' said the gadDant chief, 'that I or mine should be the means of 
adding to a lady's inoonyenience at such a time. May I request to see the 
infant ? ' The child was brought, and the Highlander, taking nis cockade out 
of his bonnet, and pinning it on the child's breast, ' That wm be a token,' he 
said. ' to any of our people who may come hither that Donald MDonald of 
Kinloch-Moidart has taken the familjr of Bose Castle under his protection.' 
The lady who reoeiyed in infancy tms gage of Highland protection is now 
Mary, Lady Cleris of Pennycuik ; and on the 10th of June still wears the 
cockade which was pinned on her breast, with a white rose as a kindred 
decoration. 

Nan 8.— Good Nbighboubs, p. 17 

This superstition continues to preyail, though one would suppose it must 
now be antiquatcxi. It is only a year or two since an itinerant puppet show- 
man, who, disdaining to acknowledge the profession of Ginee de Passamonte, 
called himself an artist from Yauxhall, brought a oomplaint of a singular 
nature before the Author, as sheriff of Selkiricshue. The remarkable dexterity 
with which the showman had exhibited the machinery of his little stage had, 
upon a Selldrk fur- day, excited the eager curiosity of some mechanics of 
Galashiels. These men, nom no worse motiye that could be disooyered than a 
thirst after knowledge beyond their sphere, committed a burglary upon the 
bam in which the puppets had been oonsigned to repoee, and canied them off 
in the nook of theur pudds, when returning from Selkirk to their own yillage. 

But with the mnrntiig oool xailection earner 
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The party found, however, they oonld not make Ponoh dance, and that the 
whole troop were eqnally intnunable ; they had also, perhaps, some a^^prehen- 
siona of the Bhadamanth of the district ; and, willing lo beqidt of theur booty, 
they left the pnppets seated in a grove by the side of the Ettriek, where thev 
were snre to m touched by tiie first beams of the rising snn. Here a shepherd^ 
who was on foot with sunrise to pen his master's sheep on a field of turnips, 
to his utter astonishment, saw tikis train, profusely gay, sitting in the linle 
grove. His examination proceeded thus : — 

Skeriff, You saw these gay -looking things ? what did you think they were f 

SktpMri* Ou, I am no that free to say what I might think they were. 

Skar^. Come, lad, I must have a direct answer— who did you think they 
were! 

Skmhard, On, sir, troth I am no that free to say that I mind wha I might 
think they were. 

Skuiff, Come, come, sir ! I ask you directly, did you think they were the 
fairies you saw ? 

ShaoikeroL Indeed, sir, and I winna say but I might think it was the good 
neirtkbours. 

Thus unwillingly was he brought to allude to the irritable and captioas 
inhabitants of fairyland. 

Nan 4— DiuwBBiiHa at Banxo-m), p. 88 

A bridge of the very peculiar construction described in the text actually 
existed at a small hamlet about a mile and a half above Melrose, called 
from the circumstance Bridge-end. It is thus noticed in Gordon's Itw 
SeptentrumaU: — 

' In another journey through the south oarts of Scotland, about a mile and 
a half from Melrose, in the shire of Teviotoale, I saw the remains of a curious 
bridge over the river Tweed, consisting of three octangular pillars, or rather 
towers, standing within the water, without any arches to join them. The 
middle one, which is the most entire, has a door towards the north, and, I 
suppose, another opposite one towards the south, which I could not see with- 
out crowing the water. In the middle of this tower is a projection or cornice 
surrounding it : the whole is hollow from the door upwaras, and now open at 
the top, near which is a small window. I was informed that not long ago a 
countryman and his family lived in this tower, and got his livelihood by lajn^g 
out planks from pillar to pillar, and conveying passengers over the nver. 
Whether this be ancient or modem, I know not ; but as it is wngni^y in its 
kind, I hare thought fit to exhibit it ' [p. 166, ed. 1726]. 

The vestiges of this uncommon species of bridge still exist, and the Author 
has often seen the foundations of the columns when drifting down the Tweed 
at night, for the purpose of killing salmon by toroh-Ught. Mr. John Mercer 
of Bndge-end recollects that, alxmt fifty years ago, the pillars were visible 
above water ; and the late Mr. David Kyle of the Geors[e Inn, Melroeej told 
the Author that he saw a stone taken from the ruins bearing this in- 
scription : — 

I, B^I John Prinale of BUmer-stede, 
Give an huBdredf marUa of gowd aae raid. 
To help to bigg my brigg ower Tweed. 

Fringle of Qalaahiels, afterwards of Whitebank, was the baron to whom the 
bridge belonged. 

NOTB 6.— To SOBNB, p. 72 

To 'some,' in Scotland, is to exact free quarters against the will of the 
landlord. It is declared equivalent to theft, by a statute pammd in the year 
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14d6. The great ohiaftaliw o ppnwo d the monasteriee Tery nraoh by exactioiie 
of this natora. The community of Aberbrothwick complained of an Earl of 
AnffOfl, I think, who was in the regular habit of visiting them once a-year, 
with a train of a thonaand horse, and abiding till the whole winter provisions 
of the oonyent were exhansted. 

Note 0.— Buf bold st Mmasubm, p. 77 

It was one of the few reminisoenoes of Old Parr, or Henry Jenkins, I f oi^gpet 
which, that, at some convent in the veteran's neighbourhood, tb.e oommumty, 
before the disBolixtion, used to dole ont roast-beef by the measore of feet and 
yaid& 

Non 7.— Mono to Ohaptib zm., p. 104 

The verse we have chosen for a motto is from a poem imputed to James I. 
of Sootland. As for the miller who figures among the Canterbory pilflrims, 
besides his sword and backler, he boasted other attribntes, all ci whion, bat 
especially the kst^ show that he relied more on the strength of the oatside 
than that of the inside of his sknU. 

The miliar was a stoat carl fbor ttie nones, 
Full big he was of brawn, and eke of bones ; 
That proyed well, for whereaoe'er he cam. 
At wraatUng he wold bear away the lam ; 
He waa slunlrahoalder'd, broad, a thick jmar ; 
There n'as no door that he n'old heave ofbar, 
Or break it at a nuuUog with his head, ete. 



NOCT 8.— MnXlB AKD XSAYM, p. 108 

The mider miller is^ in the langaage of thirlage, called the knave, which, 
indeed, signified origmally his lad (JTiia^ Oerman), bat by degrees came 
to be taken in a worse sense. In the old translations of the Bible, Paul is 
made to term himself the knave of our Saviour. The allowance of meal taken 
by the miller's servant was called knaveahip. 

NOTB 9.— Thi Sbquxls, p. 108 

The multore was the regular exaction for grinding the meaL The ' look,' 
signifying a small quantity, and the 'goupen,' a handful, were additional 
perquisites demanded by the ndller, and submitted to or resisted by the 
'suokener' as circumstances permitted. These and other petty dues were 
called in general the ' sequela. 

Non 10.~MAoFABiiA]n'B Gun, p. 112 

A brood of wfld geese, which long frequented one of the uppermost islands 
in Loch Lomond, culed Inch Tavoe. were supposed to have some mjTsterious 
connexion with the ancient family of liaoFarlane of that ilk, and it is said 
were never seen after the ruin and extinction of that house. The MaoFarlanes 
had a house and garden upon that same island of Inch Tavoe. Here 
James VL was, on one occasion, re«aled by the chieftain. His Majesty had 
been previously much amused by the geese pursuing each other on the loch ; 
but, when one which was brought to table was found to be tough and iU-f ed, 
James observed— < That MaoFarktne's geese minded their play better than 
their meat,' a proverb which has been current ever sums. 
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NoTB II.--J0HN Ltlt, p. 120 

Snoh and yet more eztravaflant are the oompliments paid to this aaibor 
by his editor Blount. Notwitostanding all exaggeration, Lyiy waa really a 
man of wit and imagination, though both were deformed by the most 
unnatural affectation that erer disgraced a printed page. 

NoTB 12.— UsAOB OF Bfithxtb, p. 182 

There are many instances to be met with in the ancient dramas of this 
whimsical and conceited custom of persons who formed an intimacy dis- 
tinguishing each other by some quamt epithet. In Every Mam <nU <^ his 
Humour there is a humorous debate upon names most fit to Innd the relation 
betwixt Sogliardo and Cavaliero Shirt, which ends by adopting those of 
Countenance and Resolution. What is more to the point is in the qpeecfa of 
Hedon, a ▼olui>tuax^ and a oourtier in Cyntkia** JteveU. 'Ton know I 
call Madam Philautia my honour, and she calls me her ambition. Now, 
when I meet her in the presence anon, I will come to her and say, *' Sweet 
Honour, I haye hitherto contented my sense with the lilies of your hand, but 
now I wiU taste the roses of your lip "... to which she cannot but bludking 
answer, ** Nay, nowyou are too ambitious." And then do I reply, " I cannot 
be too ambitious of Honour, sweet lady. Will 't not be good f " 1 think there 
is some remnant of this foppery preserred in masonic lodges, where each 
brother is distinguished by a name in the lodge signifying some absteact 
quality, as Discretion, or the like. See the poems of Gavm^nlson. 

NoTB 18.— Attaint, p. 148 

'Attaint ' was a term of tilting used to express the champion's having attaiiud 
his mark, or, in other words, struck his lance strught and fair against the 
helmet or breast of his adyersaiy. Whereas to break the lance across in- 
timated a total failure in directing the point of the weapon on the object of 
hiiy aim. 

Nan 14— Rowland Torkb Aim Stukxlt, p. 148 

' Torke,' says Camden, ' was a Londoner, a man of loose and dissolute be- 
haviour, and desperately audacious ; famous in his time amon^ the oonuoan. 
bullies and swagKerers. as being the first that, to the great admiration of many 
at his boldneesTDrougnt intol^gland the bold and oangerous way of fencing 
with the rapier in duellinfi^. Whereas, till that time, the WngTish used to fight 
with lon^ swords and bucklers, striking with the edge, and uiought it no pc^t 
of man either to push or strike beneatii the girdle.' 

Having a command in the Low Countries, xorke revolted to the Spaniards, 
and died miserablv, poisoned, as was supposed, by his new allies. Throe 

gears afterwards, his bones were dug up and gibbeted by the command of the 
tates of Holland. 
Thomas Stukely, another distinguished gallant of the time, was bred a 
merchant) being the son of a ridi clothier in the west He wedded tiie 
dau£^ter and heiress of a wealthy alderman of London, named Curtis, after 
whose death he s(|uandered the riches he thus acquired in all manner of 
extravagance. His wife, whose fortune supplied his waste, represented to him 
that he ought to make more of her. Stukely replied, ' I wiU make as much 
of thee, believe me, as it is possible for any to do ' ; and he kept his word in 
one sense, having stripped her even of her wearing apparel, before he finally 
ran away from her. 

Having fled to Italy, ho oontrired to impose upon the Pope, with a plan of 
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invading Irehuid, for which he levied eoldien, and made Bomeprepamtioiis ; 
bat ended by engaging hiniflelf and his troope in the service of ^ng Sebastian 
of PortoflaL He sailed with that prince on his fatal voyage to Bu'bary, and 
fell with liim at the battle of Aloaaar. 

Stokely, as one of the first gallants of the time, has had the hononr to be 
chzonided in song, in Evans's Old Balladt, voL ill, edition 1810. His fate is 
also introdaced in a tragedy by George Peele, as has been supposed, called 
the SaitU qfAleatoTf from whiui play Dryden is alleged to have taken the 
idea of Don Sebastian ; if so, it is sorprising he omitted a character so con- 
genial to King Charles the Second's tune as the witty, brave, and profligate 
Thomas Stokely. 

Nora 16.'-TBU8sniQ Ponrrs, p. 150 

The pdnts were the strings of cord or ribbon — so called, hecemae pointed 
with metal like the laces of women's stays — which attached the doublet to the 
hose. They were very numerous^ and required assistance to tie them properly, 
whidi was called * trussing.' 

Nora 16b— MiBEBiooBD, p. 177 

' Misericord,' aeoording to the learned work of Fosbrooke on BrUith Monaek- 
inn, meant not only an indulgence, or exoneration from particular duties, but 
also a particular apartment in a convent, where the monks assembled to enjoy 
such indulgences or allowances as were granted beyond the rule. 

Nora 17.-~CA0rLB aw Avxnbl, p. 218 

It is in vain to search near Mehnoee for any such castle as is here described. 
The lakes at the head of tiie Yarrow, and those at the rise of the Water of 
Ale, present no object of the kind. But in Yetholm Loch (a romantic sheet 
of water, in the D:^ ICaroh, as it is called) there are the remains of a fortress 
called Lochside Tower, which, like the supposed Outle of Avenel, is built 
upon an island, and connected with the land by a causeway. It is much 
smaller than the Gsstle of Avenel is described, consisting only of a single ruin- 
ous tower. 

Nora 18.— HAHDTASTnro, p. 228 

This custom of handfasting actuafly prevailed in the upland days. It arose 
partly from the want of jpriests. While the convents subsisted, monks were 
detailed on r^|;Tilar dromts through the wilder districts, to marry those who 
had lived in tms species of connexion. A practice of the same kind existed 
in the Isle of Portbuid. 

Nora 19.— JTTUAir Ayknel, p. 281 

If it were neceaaary to name a prototype for this brutal, licentiouj^ and 
cruel Border chief, in an age which showea but too many such, the Laird of 
Black Ormiston might be selected for that purpose. He was a friend and 
confidant of Bothwell, and an agent in Henry Damley's murder. At his last 
st^;e he was, like other great offenders, a seeming penitent ; and, as his con- 
fession bears, divers gentlemen and servants being in the chamber, he said, 
' For Crod's sake, sit down and pray for me, for I have been a ^;reat sinner other- 
wise (that is, besides his share m IHtmley's death), for the which God ii this day 
pnuiwhing me ; for of all men on the earth, I have been one of the nroudeet, 
and most high-minded, and most unclean of my body. But specially I have 
shed ^e innocent blood of one Michael Hunter with my own bands. Alas I 
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tharef ore, beoKow the Mid ICahftel, haTiiur me lying on my baek, liaTin^ a 
fork in Ua hand, might have slain me if he nad pleeaM, and did it not, which 
of all things grieyes me moat in oonsdenoe. Also, in a rage, I hanoed a poor 
man for a horse ; with many other wicked deeds, for whilk I ask my God 
meroy. It is not marvel I have been wicked, oonsidering the wicked company 
that oyer I have been in, bat speoiaUy within the seren jjbub bye -past, in 
which I never saw two good men or one good deed, bat all kind of wiokednesB, 
and yet Qod woald not suffer me to be lost.' Bee the whole confession in the 
Suae TriaU, 

Another worthy of the Borders, called Oeordy Bourne, of somewhat sub- 
ordinate rank, was a similar picture of proflisaoy. He had fallen into the 
hands of Sir Robert Carey, then warden of the Wngliiih East MarcJies, who 
giyes the foUoiring aooount of his prisoner's confession : — 

'When all things were ouiet, and the watch set at nia^i, after supper, 
about ten of the dock, I took one of my men's liyeries and pat it about me^ 
and took two other of my senrants witn me in their liyeries ; and we threes 
as the Warden's men, came to the Proyoet Marshal's, where Bourne was, ana 
were let into his chamber. We sate down by him, and told him that we were 
desirous to see him, because we heard he was stout and yaliant, and true to 
his friend, and that we were sorry our master could not be moyed to aaye his 
life. He yoluntarily of himself said that he had liyed long enou^ to do so 
many yiUainies as he had done^ and withal told us that ne had lain with 
aboye forty men's wiyes, what m Wngland what in Scotland ; and that he 
had killed seyen Englishmen with his own hands, cruelly murdering them ; 
that he had spent his whole time in whoring, drinking, stealing, ana takinff 
deep reyen^ for slight offences. He seemed to be ye^ penitmit, and muea 
desired a mmister for the comfort of his soul. We promised him to let our 
master know his desire, who, we knew, would presently grant it. We took 
our leayes of him ; and presentl]^ I took order uiat Mr. wlb^, a yery worthy 
honest preacher, should 00 to him. and not stir from him till his executioa 
the nein morning ; for, iffter I haa heard his own confession, I was resolyed 
no conditions should saye his life, and so took order that at the gates opening 
the next morning he should be carried to execution, whioh accordingly was 
performed.'— JfesMmY qfSir Robert Camy, Barl ^if Monmouth [p. SS}. 



Kon 20.^FoFnBT ow thb Slltmbmth Cuituht, p. 258 

Sir Pieroie Shafton's extreme loye of dress was an attribute of the coxcombs 
of this period. The display made by their f orefiathers was in the numberB of 
their retinae ; but as the actual influence of the nobility began to be restrained 
both in France and England by the increasing power of ^e crown, the in* 
dulgence of yanity in penonal display became more inordinate, lliere are 
many allusions to this change of custom in Shakspeare and other dramatic 
writers, where the reader may find mention made ox 

Bonds entei'd into 
For gay appard against the triumph day. 

Jonson informs us, that for the first entrance of a gallant, ' 'twere good yon 
turned four or flye hundred acres of your best land into two or three trunks 
of apparel *—Bverp Man autqfku JBunumr [Act i So. 1]. 

In the Memoir qf tke SomerviUe Family , a curious instanoe ooours of this 
fashionable spedes of extraya|(anoe. In the year 1587, when James V. 
brought oyer his shortliyed bnde from France, the Lord Someryille of the 
day was so profuse in the expense of his apparel that the money which he 
borrowed on the occasion was compensated by a perpetual annuify of three- 
score pounds Scottish, payable out of the barony of Camwath till doomsday, 
which was assigned by the creditor to St Magdalen's Chapel. By this deep 
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expense the Lord Somerrflle had rendered hinuelf so glorions in apparel that 
the King, who saw so braye a gallant enter the gate of Holyrood, followed by 
only two pages, called upon seyeral of the oonrtien to asoertain who it ooold 
be who was so richly dressed and so slightly attended, and he was not reccM^- 
nised nntil he entered the presence-ohamber. ' Ton are yery braye, my lord,' 
said the Kinff, as he reoeiyed his homage ; 'but where are all your men and 
attendants? The Lord Bomenrille readily answered, 'If it please yonr 
Majesty, here they are,' pointing to the laoe that was on his own and his 
pages' clothes ; whereat the King laughed heartily, and, haying soryeyed the 
finery more neariy, bade him haye away with it all, and let himhaye his stout 
band of spears again. 

There is a scene in Jonson's Every Mom, <nA itf hU Humavr (Act iy. Scene 
4) in which a Euphuist of the tune giyes an account of the effects of a duel 
on the clothes of himself and his opponent, and neyer departs a syllable from 
the catalogue of his wardrobe. We shall insert it in eyidence that tiie foppery 
of our aUfMstora was not inferior to that of our own time. 

*FagtidiMM. Good faith, rignior, now you speak of a quarrel, 111 acquaint 
you with a difference that happened between a Ballant and myself, Sir 
Puntaryolo. You know him if i should name him — Signior Luculento. 

' PwU, Luculento ) What inauspicious chance interposed itself to your 
two loyes ? 

' FeuL Faith, sir, the same that sundered Agamemnon and great Thetis' 
son ; but let the cause escape, sir. He sent me a chidlenge, mixt with some 
few brayes, which I restored ; i^d, in fine, we met. Now indeed, sir, I must 
tell yon, he did offer at first yery desperately, but without judgment ; for 
look you, sir, I cast myself into this figure ; now he comes yiolently on, and 
withal adyanoing his rapier to strike, I thou^t to haye took his arm, for he 
had left his whole body to my election, and I was sure he could not recoyer his 
guard. Sir, I mist my purpose in his arm, rashed his doublet sleeye, ran him 
elose by the left cheek and through his hair. He, again, lights me here — I 
had on a gold cable hat-band, then new come up, wmch I wore about a murrey 
French hat I had — cuts my hat-band, and ^et it was massy ^Idsmith's worl^ 
outs my brim, which, by £pood fortune, being thick embroidered with gold 
twist and spangles, disappointed the force of the blow ; neyertheless, itmaodi 
on my shoulder, takes me away siz purls of an Italian out-work band i wore, 
cost me three pounds in the Exchange but three days before. 

' PvnL This was a strange encounter. 

' FatL Nay, you shall hear, sir. WiHi this, we both fell out and breathed. 
Now, mx>n the second sign of his assault, I betook me to the former maimer 
of my defence ; he, on the other side, abaiidoned his body to the same danger 
as bcffore, and follows me still with blows ; but I, beinff loth to take the deadly 
adyantage that lay before me of his left side, made a kind of stmmasoun, ran 
him up to the hilts through the doublet, through the shirt, and yet missed the 
skin. Hsb making a reyerse blow, faUs upon my embossed girdle^ — I had 
thrown off the hangers a little before, — smkes off a skirt of a thick-laced 
satin doublet I had, lined with four taiffatas, outs off two panes embroidered 
with pearl, rends through the drawings-out of tissue, enters the linings, and 
skips the flesh. 

' Car, I wonder he speaks not of his wrought shirt. 

^FatL Here, in the ojoinion of mutual cumage, we paused. But, ere I 
proceed, I must tell you, signior, that in this last encounter, not haying leisure 
to put off my silyer spurs, one of the rowels catched hold of the ruffles of nry 
IxM^ and, being Spanish leather and subject to tear, oyerthrows me, rends 
me two pair <» silk stockings that I put on, being somewhat a raw morning, 
a p«Ksh colour and another, and strikes me some half -inch deep into the 
siae of the calf. He, seeing the blood come, presently takes horse and away. 
I, haying bound up m^ wound with a piece oimy wrought shirt—- 

' Cw. 0, comes it m there f 
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^FatL — Bide after him, and, lighting at the oonii-gate both together, 
embraoedf and marohed hand in hand up into the presence. Was not this 
bnsineflB well carried ? 

' Maei. Well 1 yes ; and by this we can gnese what apparel the gentiaman 
wore. 

*PunL *Fore ▼aloorl it was a deeignment begon with mnoh resolntion, 
maintained with as mnoh prowesB, and ended with more homanity.' 

Nan 21.— <xOOD Faith of thb Bobdxbsbb, pi 820 

As some atonement for their laxity of moials on most occasions, the 
Borderers were seyere obserrers of the &uth which they had pledged, oTsn to 
an enemy. If any person broke his word so plighted, the individual to whom 
faith had not been obserred used to bring[ to the next Border meeting a gloye 
hung on the point of a spear, and proohum to Soots and "Rngliwh the name of 
thedefaidter. Has was accounted so great a disgrace to aU connected with 
him that his own clansmen sometimes destroyed him, to escape the infamy 
he had brought on them. 

Constable, a spy enga^red by Sir Balph Sadler, talks of two Border thieyes 
whom he used as his guides — *That tney would not care to steal, and yet 
they would not bewray any man that trusts in them for all the gold in 
Scotland or in France. They are my guides and outlaws. If they would 
betray me they might get their pardons, and cause me to be hanged ; but I 
haye tried them ere this.* — Sadler s LeUert during the Onat Ncrtkam Ituume- 
tian, [yoL it p. 116, ed. 1809]. 

NoTB 22.~lHDULasirGBB or THB Monks, p. 328 

The bibere$f oariitUf and boiled almonds of which Abbot Boniface speaks 
were apeoial occasions for enjoying luxuries, afforded to the monks by gnnts 
from different soyereigns, or from other benefactors to the oonyent. There 
is one of these charters called De Pitanaa CeaUtim Libratntm, By this charter, 
which is a yerv curious one, Robert Bruce^ on the 10th January, and in the 
twelfth year of his reign, awrignS; out of the customs of Berwick, and fedling 
them out of the customs of Bdmburgh or ELaddington, the sum of £100, 
at the half-yearly terms of Pentecost and St. Martin's in winter, to the 
abbot and community of the monks of Melrose. The precise purpose of 
this annuity is to furnish to each of the monks of the saia monasteir, while 
placed at food in the refectory, an extra mess of rioe boiled with wdSk, or of 
almonds, orpease, or other pulsa of that kind which oould be procured in the 
countiy. This addition to their commons is to be entitied the Eing^s ICess. 
And it is declared that, althou^ any monk should, from some honest apology, 
want appetite or inclination to eat of the king's mess, his shue should, neyer- 
theless, do placed on the table with those of his brethren, and afterwards 
carried to tne gate and giyen to the poor. ' Neitiier is it our pleasure,' con- 
tinues the bountiful soyereign, 'that the dinner, which is or ought to be 
seryed up to the said monks according to their ancient rule, should he dimin- 
ished in quantity, or rendered inferior in quality, on account of this our mem, 
so furmshed as aforesaid.' It is, moreoyer, pioyided that the abbots with 
the consent of the most sage of his brethren, slmll name a prudent and decent 
monk for receiying, directing, and expending all matters oonoeraing this 
annui^ for the benefit of the community, agreeably to the royal desire and 
intention, rendering a faithful aooompt uiereof to the abbot and superiors of 
the same conyent. And the same charter declares the king's farther pleasure, 
that the said men of religion should be bound yearly and for oyer, in ao- 
knowledffment of the aboye donation, to clothe fifteen poor men at the feast 
of St. Martin in winter, and to feed them on the same day, deliyering to 
each of them four eUs of large or broad, or six eUs of narrow, oloth, and to each 
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alflo a new pair of ahoM or aandalsy aooordin^ to their order ; and if the eaid 
monks Bhall fail in their engagements, or any of them, it is the king's will that 
the fault shall be redeemed oy a double performance of what has been omitted, 
to be ezeonted at the sight of the chief forester of Ettrick, for the time being, 
and before the retnm of St. Martin's day suooeeding that on which the 
ODGdssion has taken place. 

Of this charter respecting the pittance of £100 assigned to furnish the 
monks of Melrose with a daily mess of boiled rice, almonds, or other puke, 
to mend their commons, the antiquarian reader will be pleased, doubtless, to 
see the originaL 

Gabxa BaoiB BoBSBTi L Asbati rr Ck)MVBiiTui db Mklboss 
Carta d$ PUanda Centum lAbrarwn 

Bobertus Dei ^^racia Rex Scottorom omnibus probis hominibus tocius terre 
sae Salutem. Sciatis nos pro salute anime nostre et pro salute animarum 
anteoessorum et successorum nostrorum B^fum Scode Dedisse Goncessisse et 
bao preeenti Carta nostra confirmasse Deo et Beate Marie virgini et Beligiosis 
Tiris Abbati et Conyentui de Melross et eorum successoribus in perpetuum 
Centum Libras Sterlingorum Annul Bedditus singulis annis perapiendas de 
firmis nostris Burgi Berwioi super Twedam ad terminos Penteoostis et Sancti 
Martini in hyeme pro equal! portione yel de nova Oustuma nostra Burgi 
predioti si firms nostre predicte ad dictam summam pecunie sufficere non 

g>terunt yel de noya Oustuma nostra Burgorum nostrorum de Edenburg et de 
adington Si firme nostre et Oustuma nostra yille Berwid aliquo casu con- 
tingente ad hoc forte non suffidant. Ita quod dicta summa pecunie Centum 
Librarum eis annuatim integre et absque contradictione aliqua plenarie 
persolyatur pre ounotis aliis quibuscunque assignadonibus per nos factis sen 
mdendis ad inyeniendum in perpetuum singulis diebus cuHibet monacho 
monasterii predicti comedenti in Biefectorio unum suffidens ferculum risarum 
faotarum cum ]acte, amigdaJarum yd pisarum dye aliorum dborum consimilis 
condidonis inyentorum m patzia et illud ferculum ferculum Beffis yocabitur 
in etemum. Et a. aliquis monachus ex aliqua causa honesta de dioto f erculo 
oomedere noluerit yel refid non potent non minus attamen nbi de dicto f erculo 
minisiaretur et ad portam pro pauperibus deportetur. Nee yolumus quod 
oocadone f erculi nostri predicti prandium dicti Conyentus de quo antiquitus 
oommuniter eis deseryiri dye ministrari solebat in aliquo pejoretm: seu diminu- 
atur. Yolumus insuper et ordinamus quod Abbas ejusdem monasterii qui pro 
tonpore fnerit de consensu saniorum de Oonyentu spedaUter constituat unum 
monachum proyidum et discretum ad redpiendum ordinandum et expenden- 
dum totam summam pecunie memorate pro utilitate conyentus secundum 
yotum et intendonem mentis nostre superius annotatum et ad reddendum 
fidele compotum ooram Abbate et Maioribus de Oonyentu w'ngulifl annis de 
pecunia dc recepta. Et yolumus quod dicti religiod teneantur annuatim in 
per{>etuum pro predicta donadone nostra ad perpetuam nostri memoriam 
yeetire quindecim pauperee ad festum Sancti Martini in hieme et eoedem 
dbare eodem die linerando eorum cuilibet quatuor ulnas panni groed et lati 
yel sex ulnas panni stricti et eorum cuilibet unum noyum par sotularium de 
ordine sue. "& d dicti religiod in premissis yel aliquo premisaorum aliquo 
anno defecerint yolumus quod iUua quod minus perim{>letum fuerit dup- 
plioetur diebus magis necessariis per yisum capitalis f orestarii nostri de SeUdrK, 
qui pro tempore luerit. Et quod dicta dupplicatio fiat ante natale domini 
prozuno sequens festum Sancti Martini predictum. In cujus rd testimonium 
preeenti Carte nostre siffillum nostrum predpimus apponi. Testibus yener- 
abilibus in Christo patnbus WiUielmo, Johanne, WiDielmo et Dayid Sancti 
Andree, Glasguensis, Dunkeldensis et Morayiensis ecdesiarum dd grada 
epiflcopis Bernardo Abbate de Abirbrothock Cancellario, Duncano, Malido et 
Hugone de Fyf de Strathin et de Boss, Comitibus Waltero Senescallo Scode. 
Jaoobo domino de Duglas et Alexandre Fraser Oamerario nostro Scode 
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miUtibiu. Apod Abirbrotliook, deoiino die Janiurij. Asao Bflgm noitri 
Yioefimo. 

Non 28.— PiDioBa of thm DonaLAS Familt, p. 866 

The late ezoeUent and laborious antiqiiary, Mr. Qeorge Chalmen, has 
rebuked the Taont of the house of Douglas, or rather of Hume of Godscroft, 
their historiaD. but with less than his wonted aocoraoy. In the first yolnme 
of his CcUedonut, he quotes the paasage in Godsoroft for the purpose of oon- 
futingit. ^ 

The historian (of the Douglassss) cries out, 'We do not know them in the 
fountain, but in the stream ; not in the roo^ but in the stem : for we know 
not which ii the mean man that did rise above the yulgar.* This assumption 
Mr. Chalmers censures as ill-timed, and alleges tha^ if the historian had 
attended more to reeearch than to declamation, he might easily have seen the 
first mean man of this renowned family. This he alleges to oaye been one 
Theobaldus Flammatious, or Theobald the Fleming, to whom Arnold, Abbot 
of Kelso, between the year 1147 and 1160, granted certain lands on Douglas 
water, by a deed which Mr. ChalmerB oonceiyes to be the first link of the 
chain of title-deeds to Douglasdale. Hence, he says^e family must renounce 
their family domain, or aoknowledffe this obscure Fleming as their ancestor. 
Theobald the Fleming, it is acknoi^edged. did not tiiwaif assume the name 
of Douglas ; * but,' says the antiquary, ' his son WilUam, who inherited his 
estate, called himself, and was named by others, De Duglas ' ; and he ref era 
to tiie deeds in which he is so designed. Mr. Chalmers's full azgument may 
be found in the first yolume of his Caledonia, p. 579. 

Tbds propontion is one which a Scotsman will admit unwillingly, and only 
upon undeniable testimony ; and as it is liable to strong grounds d challengeu 
the present Author, with aJl the respect to Mr. Chalmers which his sealous ana 
effectual researches merit, is not unwilling to take this opportunity to state 
some plausible grounds for doubting that Tneobaldus Flanunatious was either 
the father of the first William de Douglas or in the slightest degree connected 
with the Douglas family. 

It must first be obseryed, that there is no roanon whatever for concluding 
Theobaldus Flammatious to be the father of William de Douglas, except thu 
they both held lands upon the small river of Douglas : and that there are two 
strong presumptions to the contrary. For, fint, tne father being named 
Flemmg, there seems no good reason why the son should have assumed a 
different designation ; secondly, there does not occur a single instance of the 
name of Theobald during the long line of the Douglas pedigree — an omission 
very unlikely to take place had we original father of the race been so called. 
These are secondary considerations indeed ; but they are importsnt, in so far 
as they exclude any support of Mr. Chalmers's system, except from the point 
which he has rather assumed than proved, namely, that the landsmnted to 
Theobald the Fleming were the same which were granted to William de 
Douglas, and which constituted the original domain of which we find this 
powerful family lords. 

Now, it happens, singularly enough, that the lands granted by the Abbot 
of Kelso to Theobaldus Flammatious are not the same of which William de 
Douglas was in possession. Nay, it would appear, from comparing the charter 
granted to Theobaldus Flammatious, that^ tnough situatea on the water of 
Douglas, they never made a part of the barony of that name^ and therefore 
cannot be the same with those held by William de Douglas m the succeed- 
ing generation. But if William de Douglas did not succeed llieobaldus 
Flammatious, there is no more reason for holding tiiiese two persons to be 
father and son than if they had lived in different provinces : and we are still 
as far from having discovered the first mean man of the Douglas family as 
Hume of Godsoroft was in the 16th century. We leave the question to 
antiquaries and genealogists. 
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Non 21— PiDiaRiB op thb Stuabt Faxilt, p. 365 

To atoHA to the memory of the learned and indefatigable Cbalmen for 
haying yentored to impeach his genealogioetl projposition oonoeming the 
defloent of the Douglmwoii^ we are bonnd to render hmi our grateful thanks 
for the f eUoitons light which he haa thrown on that of the house of Stuart, 
still more important to Scottish history. 

The acute pen of Lord Hailes. whicn, like the spear of Ithuriel, conjured 
so many shadows from Scottish nistory, had dismissed amoiu^ the rest those 
of Banquo and Fleance, the rejection of which fables left the ifiustrious family 
of Stuart without an ancestor beyond Walter the son of Allan, who is alluded 
to in the text. The researches of our late learned antiquary detected in this 
Walter, the descendant of Allan, the son of Flaald, who obtamed from William 
the Conqueror the castle of Oswestiy in Shropdiire, and was the father of an 
illustrious line of English nobles, by his first son, William, and by his second 
son, Walter, the progenitor of the royal family of Stuart 

NoTX 26.— Thi Wmn Spirit, p. 870 

The contriyance of proyoking the irritable yanity of Sir Piercie Shaf ton b^ 
presenting him with a bodldn, indicatiye of his descent from a tailor, is 
borrowed from a Grerman romance by the celebrated Tiedc, called Iku Peter 
M&wuheny «.e. The Dwanf Pet^. The being who giyes name to the tale is 
the htrg-ffeist, or castle spectre, of a German femi^, whom he aids with his 
counsel, as he defends their castle by his supematunil power. But the Dwarf 
Peter is so unfortunate an adyiser that all lus counsels, though producing 
BUCoeaB in the immediate results, are in the issue attended with mishap and 
with guilt. The youthful baron, the owner of the haunted castle, faUs m loye 
with a maiden, the daughtw of a neighbouring count, a man of great pride, 
who refuses him the hand of the young lady on account of his own supenority 
of descent. The loyer, repulsed and affronted, returns to take counsel with 
the Dwarf Peter how he may silence the count and obtain the yictory in the 
argument, the next time they enter upon the topick of pedigree. The dwarf 
giyes his patron or pupil a horse-shoe, instructu^ him to present it to the 
count when he is next giving himself superior airs on the subject of his family. 
It has the effect acooraingly ; the count, understanding it as an allusion to a 
misalliance of one of his ancestors with the daughter of a blacksmith, is 
thrown into a dreadful passion with the young loyer, the consequences of 
which are the seduction of the young lady and the slaughter of her father. 

If we suppose the dwarf to represent the corrupt part of human nature — 
that 'law m our members which wars against the law of our minds'— the 
work forms an ingenious allegory. 
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A'.ftU 

Abbrbbothwick, or Abbb- 
BBOTHOCK, ArbTOBth, in 
Forfknhin 

ABOULfouABifl. SeeK.vr, 
Weber, Tala qf the Bast 
(1812), VOL U. p. 409 

Abuivb, mboTO 

Adtbbtubbs or a Guixba, 
Chrnni; OTf the Adven- 
turet qf a Guinea (1822), 
by Oharlef Johnaon, ed. 
by Sir Walter Scott 

ADVBMTUBBfl or AN ATOM, 

B political satin (1709) 
by Smollett, the noTeliat 

Ab, a, one 

Abi-auid, honeet, irlthoat 
daplicity 

ArrucTA sponas nb ob- 
Lnr]BOABi8,Foi;getnotthe 
afflicted apooBe 

Afbitb. an eyil demon 
in Hotuunmedan myth- 
ology 

AOBIPPA, Ck>BNXLXVB, B 

German philoeopber of 

the 16th centory, who 

studied and wrote about 

the occnlt (cabaliBtloal) 

•dencee 
Azv, own 
AiiAJTUB Datifbb, AUan 

the steward 
Amadis, the medinval hero, 

Amadis of Gaol 
Anbrbw Fb&raba, a Hi^- 

land broadsword 
An, AirCB, one, onoe 
Ahtipronabs, cantieles 

and other sentonces snng 

t^ a choir 
Aboutb, sharp, dever 
Abbiaob and cabbiaob, a 

phxBse in old Scotch 



leases, bat bearing 
precise meaning 
AvXB, a cart-horse 



no 



plaved 

leather 

either 



Bailib, Scotch alderman, 
magistrate 

Bakbb's Ntmph or 
Raphabl d' Ubboto, Ba- 
phael's painting known 
as 'La Foraanna,' the 
baker's wife or daughter 

Ballaitt, ballad 

Ballok, a game 
with a large 
ball, that was 
struck with the arm or 
kicked 

Babb, bone 

BABinNO, cnrsing, invoking 
oorsesapon 

Bamvock, a flat round oat- 
meal cake 

Babmbt, a steel head-piece 

Bauld, bold 

Bbab, or Bioo, a coarse 
kind of barley 

Bbau Fbildibo, Bobert 
Feildlng, one of the rakes 
of Oharles II.'s court, died 

ins 

Bbdral, beadle, sexton 
Beobuttbk, exhausted 

with weeping 
BBLX/-WATBB, to stxay, 

straggle 

BXLLT-TDCBBB, VlotudS, 

food 
BBMKDicm, bless you; a 
blessing, grace 

BBNBDICfTHXTHIBTBBBTH, 

anti • pope, deposed in 
1417, though Scotland 
recognised him down to 
his death 0434) 
BsNiaoir, blessing 



Bbnt, tabs the. Set 
Ttkxm the bent 

Bbbogmio, or bbbohio, 
worthless fellow 

Bbza, Thbodobb, cele- 
brated Genorese Be- 
fonner, and supiwrter 
of Calyin 

Bibbbxs, permission to 
take wine, strong drink 

BiCKBBS, trickles, moves 
quickly 

BiDB THB BAVO, bear the 
brunt, hold out 

BiBLD, shelter 

Bioo, ouild 

Bibb. See Cut and bim 

BzJBK, a moment 

Bob, BOHBrr, dance, danced 

BoDDT, provided, ftimished 

BoDDU, or BODLB, a copper 
coin of Scotluid = |th 
penny English 

BooLB, ghost, hobgoblin 

Boll, a dry measure ^ 6 
bushels 

Bolting, separating the 
coarse from the fine flour 
by passinff through a 
sieve or bolting-doth 

BoNNET-piBOB, B gold odn 
of James V., uie most 
beautifta of the Scottish 
series ; the effigies of the 
sovereign is represented 
wearing a bonnet 

B BANG LB B, wiaugler, 
brawler 

Bboaoh, roasting spit 

Bbogran, thick oatmeal 
gruel 

Bboqub, shoe 

Bboken, outlawed, driven 
out 

Bbown Man or thx Moobs. 
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Sm Introdaetfon to BUuk 
Dwarf 
BuoHAVAK, Obobox, the 
greatest of Soottiflh 
soholan, tator to Qoeen 
Mary and to Jamas VI. 
BuisT, brand or mark on 

cattle 
BuLLano, gelded bnll 
BxnufiB, small biDOk 
Btbs, oow-ahed, oow-home 

Gabalistb, nroflMSors of a 
mystic ana secret system 
or theology, philosophy, 
and magie, which flonr- 
ished amongst the Jews 
of the laterkiddle Ages 

Oadmus, the mythical 
founder of Thebes In An- 
cient Greece, and tradi- 
tional Inventor of the 
alphabet 

Cairn, a heap of stones 
radely piled op 

Gallant, a stripUng, lad 

Gallbb, tmh 

Gallr, a wanton, diab 

Calm bouqh, a qolet 
tongoe, silence 

Gantbip, frolic, trick 

Gantt qusan, a spri^tly 
young woman 

Gapta, etc (p. 8S8X The 
city is taken by the will 
ofOod 

Gaptain Abboluti. Sm 
Sheridan's RivaU, Act i. 

BC 1 

Gaptain QBcnrLAND. Ad- 
vtwtwren^f Captain Onen' 
land (London, 176S). an 
anonymous publication 

Gaptain Obosb. an anti- 
quary, * the chield amang 
you takin' notes,' in 
Bums's poem beginning 
* Hear, land o' cakes and 
brlther Soots' 

Gabbonadoxd, broiled on 
coals 

Caret, Hbnrt, a son of 
Lord Hunsdon 

Caritas, a special indul- 
gence 

Carl, or garlb, rustic, 
fellow 

Garlinb, old woman 

Gassilib. &s7iianAoe,Note 
12, p. 454 

Gabt, fate, lot; chsnoe, 
opportunity ; kind ; 
sample, kind 

Gates, delicades, fine con- 
fectionery 

Causa bcientlb, reason for 
knowing 

Cawker, hinder part of a 
horse-shoe 



Obbbiobd, Laibd or, of the 
ftmily of Ker, a Border 
chief 

Cbaldbb, an old dry mea- 
sure » nearly 10 qrs. of 
com 

Chalmbbs, Oeobob, Scot- 
tish antiquary, author of 
Caledonia ilWr-U) 

Champion or the Jews, 
Samson 

Cheerbr, theoheeilng cap, 
a glass of spirits 

Cm Hambt Bbnenobli, 
reputed original author 
otDonQuienU 

ClFRn8,0TPKU8,0r otpbbbb, 
a thin tnnspaient kind 
of crape 

CiTiEEN or the World, or 
Letten from a Chimem 
PMloaopher in London to 
hU FrUndt in the Bast 
(1762), by Oliyer Gold- 
smith 

Claghan, village, hamlet 

Clbokino, brood, deteh 

CuBucH, eim; ravine 

Cloot, ahoof 

Clouted, patched, mended 

CoGK-LAiBD, a yeoman or 
small proprietor 

Coil, potiier, mmpoa, 
tumult 

Golmslie, Laird or. See 
footnote to p. X 

OoMPOflmLLA. See St. 
James of Compostella 

OOXPTB DB LA MOTTE- 
FOUQUifS WATBR-NTIIFH, 

in l7iMiifi«(1811) 

CoNYiTBOR. a ooonssion of 
sins, a form of prayer 
usea in Boman Ostfaollc 
services 

OoNSTANOT, or A, inccs- 
santly 

CoQUiNABius, one con- 
nected with the kitchen 

CoRANTO. a quick and 
lively oance 

OouvRE-oHEr. a woman's 
head-kerchief, cnrch 

Crackino, talking, gossip- 
ing ; CRAOKB, stories, 
legends 

Craio, ciag, neck 

Crambb bis oocta, eabbsge 
twice boOed 

Cbbe, a river dividing the 
counties of Wigtown and 
Kirkcndbrii^t 

Criokbt - arooL, a low 
stool 

Cromlboh, a rude monu- 
ment, generally a large 
flat stone resting on two 
or more upright ones 

CJbook, bond 



CBOflBRAOUEL, sn abbey in 

Ayrshire 
Cruivb. a kind of flsh-trap 

inadiun 
Cummer, naigihboar, 0oaip 
CuRCB. a woman's nesd- 

kerenlef 
CuBHAT, wood-pigeon 
Out and birn, marks made 

on an animal's hide with 

adssoiB or boming-Inni 

by its owner 
CuTTBB, miBan, buBy 
CunTB-BiooL, a low stool 
Cymbalum, a bell, gong 
Cynthia's bbvels, oy Ben 

Jonaon 
Cmua. SsedproB. 

Davtin, laiUng, fblly 
Da mihi, etc. (p. 168X gi^B 

me aome wine, I bc^ and 

let it be pure 
Da MizTua, give us the 

mixture (of wine and 

water) 
Dabo, tsslL work 
Dboobbd, aeoorated 
DBOBSTAUtthe Second Part 

of the Canon Law, con- 
taining the Papal deerees 

or edicts 
Dbbr's haib, heath dub- 

nsh 
Dbutbrlt, clever, nimble 
Deo gratiab, numk God 
Dbpendbnob, a ftnoer'a 

term for the existing 

quarrel 

DB PBOrUNDIB CLAMAVl, 

From the depths I have 
cried 

Din, ado, fhss 

DxBCiPULDB, etc (p. 177% a 
diliflent and strsnuoos 
student 

DiBPONB UPON, dispose of 

Dizrr Abbas, etc (p. 14SX 
The abbot said to the 
prior, Tou an a weU- 
oondueted man, beoanse 
you always give me wiser 
oonnselB 

Don Abmado, a Ikntasttcal 
chaiaoter in Shake- 
Bpeare's Love*e Labow'e 

Donatob, the Latin primer 
from which boys were 
taught for many genera- 
tions 

DooL, sorrow 

Dobib, In a pet, snllen 
humour 

Double btbikb, or thb, 
with twice the usual 
quantity of malt 

DouNB, in Perthshire, 9 
miles from Stirling, celft- 
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bmted for Its MtUe (kin, 
esmcially the great fdr 
ini^ovembOT 

DowKA, cannot 

Dowxr-BTX. down yonder 
where I live 

Dbt mabch, aportion of the 
Border, on the Boottish 
side, extending flrom the 
vicinity of Yetholm to 
the Tweed 

DuifBAB, William. Soottfah 
poet, flomished end of 
15th oentory, repated 
author 'of the humorona 

^aatlre FreirU qfBtnoyk 

"DUHDBJSKASf or I>UKDBXN> 

NAir, 6 miles firom Kirlc- 
cudbrlght, in Galloway 

Eabdkd, borled 

Ex-lid, eyelid 

Etfeibs to, Gonoems, be- 
fits 

Eld, antiquity 

Bmbobgata, or imboboata, 
an ambuscade 

BirFAMB PBBDUB, the ftvlom 
hope 

Enow, bnbuch, enough 

EimurraEzni du Gomftb dv 
Oabalib, by De Hont- 
fliucon, AbM de Ylllars, 
a book (1670) dealing in 
part with the 'secret 
sciences' 

Bbcabamouohs, skirmish 

BSPBIT FOLLBT, goblln 
BSTRAMAZOBS, Or BTRAMA- 

BOir, slashing cut with a 

sword 
Et BXAUDirrr, etc (p. 806)b 

And the Lord heard the 

voice of Elias, and the 

soul of the child returned 

sgain unto him, and he 

revived 
BrnjE. attempt or aim to 

reach 
EvBN, to equal, compare 
Evert Mak out or hib 

HuMouK, by Ben Jonson 
EvmsKT, title-deeds 
Ex oatbxdbA, from the 

chair, authoritatively 
ExisEDj imposed upon, 

overcnarged 

Fabliau, an ancient tale 
in verse. See Italian 
novelist Mow 

Facinora. etc. (p. 63), 
lllsdeeds should be 
punished openly, but 
grave offences in secret 

Falcon-gxntlb, the female 
goshawk 

Far BEN, far in fsvour 



Fabh, rASHX&ix, trouble; 
IASHBOU8, troublesome 

FxHD, shift 

Fxrkishebbt, Kxr or, a 
Border chief and devoted 
adherent of Queen Maxy 

FiBLOT, a Scotch dry 
measure =1} bushels 

Flam, flan, or rLAWK, a 
kind of custard, pancske 

Flxbch, to flatter 

Flbiohtxb, flicker 

Fltboat, a light, swift saO- 
boat ; lonff, narrow, flat- 
bottomedooat 

Forbtb, besides, ezo^ 

Fobxbt, THX, Bttrick 
Forest in Selkirkshire 

FoBOATHXB, to meet, asso- 
ciate with 

Fobtukb dx la quxbbx, 
(such is) the fortune of 
war 

Fou, ftdl, drunk 

FowBXRBT. on the river 
Till in Northumberland. 
Fowberry Tower was at- 
tacked by the Scots in 
1634, and again in 1688 

FBAMFLBB,unrnly, quarrel- 
some person 

FBATXB AD SnCOUBRXMDDM, 

an assisting brother 

Gad, spear 

Oaxd, went 

Gallia BP, a dance for two 

persons, a precursor of 

the minuet 

GALUQABKnTS, B BOrt Of 

wide trousers 
Gambadoxb, or gambadbb, 

gamboUings, prancings; 

leggings, gaiters 
Gako, gakb, go, gone 
Gab, force, make 
Gatk, GArr, way, direction, 

road 
Gathxbdvo tubt, piece left 

alight to keep the fire 

alive 
Gaul, or gall, to wound, 

vex. Compare spur- 

gaUed 
GxAB, goods, property, 

harness ; business 
Geb, force, make to 
Get, pretty, very 
Gill, guQy, glen, ravine 
Gnrxs de Pasbamontx. See 

Don QuiaeoUf Ptll. chaps. 

zzvl.-xxviIL 
GiBDLX, round Iron plate 

for cooking scones and 

cakes 
Gibth oatb, asylum, pro- 
tection 
Glxd, a Idte 
Glbo, quick, clever, sharp 



Glitt, a short time 
Gnab, a short, stout man 

GOODMAW, or GUDXMAN, 

head of a house 
GooDwirx, the mistress of 

a household 
Ck>WD, gold 
Gbatiab, excuses, fltvours, 

Gbatiab aodcub, etc. (p. 
84), MostrevOTend &ther, 
we give thee our very 
best thanks 

Gbxet, weep 

Gbbybeabd, stoneware Jar 
for holding ale or spirits 

Gbundb, grounds, dregs 

GuDXwm, mistress of a 
house 

GuBB T KHEA) , lodged as a 
guest 

Guide, treat, behave to- 
wards 

GuisABDB, New Tear 
maskers or mummers, 
who (now only boys) go 
from house to house sing- 
ing carols and begging 

GTBB-GABLnix, hobgoblm 

Ha', hall ; to have 
Hackbut, hamd-ouk, rAL- 

OONET, BAXXB, Old kiuds 

of flrearms 

Hab, have 

Hag, bog-pit 

Hagoib, a Scotch pudding 
of minced meat, oatmeal, 
etc. 

Haio or BxMXBBiDE. The 
prophecy is otherwise 
given thus — ' Betide, be- 
tide, whateer betide, 
Therell aye be HaigK 
on Bemerslde.' 'Haig' 
means a wood, a wooded 
inclosure,the haws (fruit; 
of the hawthorn, and Ls 
said to allude to the 
coppice wood on the 
steep slope at Bemerslde 

Haill, halx, whole ; haill 
o' MY Aix, all's for me 

Hale and fxib, whole and 
entire 

Halidome, land held under 
a religious house 

Hallow-b'en, All-Hallow's 
(Saints'VEvB 

Halt, holy 

Habqukbxtbdeb, a soldier 
armed with a hackbut 

Habt or ORXASE, a hart 
in the iMst of condition 

Haud, hold, keep 

Havxna, have not 

Havimob, manners 

Hay, apessant who turned 
tlie tide of victory at 
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Lnncartj, and became 
anoeator of the Soottdah 
hooaea of Birol, Tweed- 
dale, and Kinnoal 

HSATHSB-BLIATSR, OF 

BLKATBB, cock-anlpe 
Heckled, oleanedfOombed, 
and straightened 

HSLTltTIUS, SYSTEM OF, a 

scheme of education laid 
down in De VHomm^ <U 
au FacuUitf 9t de §on 
SdwxUion (1772X by the 
French philoaopher C. 
A. HelTiUna 

HsMPiB, a romp 

Hbbon, Sib obobob, op 
GmpcHAas, slain in the 
fight of Beidswire. See 
Scott's Border MinttreUy, 
vol. ii. pp. 15-81 

Hbuoh, a crag, precipice 

HiDAiiOo, a SjianiBh gentle- 
man 

HiBSEL, flock, drove 

HiSTOBT or AUTOMA.TBBB. 

John Kirkby'a Capaeity 
. . . qfths HuwuM Under- 
ttamding, exemplified in 
the. . . (kue(^AiUomathes 
0746) 

HoDiBBHi.L| of the present 
day 

HoLOTBBNBS, B pedantic 
schoolmaster in Ijove'e 
Labour's Loet 

HoLOFBBHEs, Chief captain 
of the army of Naba- 
chodonosor, king of 
Assyria, who was slatai 
by a patriotic Jewess. 
See Judith, chape, ii.-xiii. 

HoLPED UP, emoarrassed, 
inoommoded 

HoBSE-couPEB, horse- 
dealer 

HosprriUM, hospice, hos- 
pitable room 

Hosting, assemblage, 
master of troops 

H6tbl oe Rambouillbt, 
the gathering - place of 
the wits and poets of 
Faris in the first half of 
the 17th century 

HouBEWiFBBKEP, house- 
keeping 

Howkit, dug 

Humana febpesbi sumtb, 
we have suffered the com- 
mon ills of humanity 

HuMOBOUB, full of whims 

HuNSDON, Henry Carey, 
Lord Hunsdon, first 
cousin to Queen Elim- 
beth, was made governor 
of Berwick and warden 
of the Bast Marches in 
1568 



iBOBKMTLUs QDi, I hate the 

incredible 
Indulgentia, indulgence 
iNoiNB, ingenuity 

INTBAVIT IN aBCBBTIBMOa- 

TBifl, He has entered into 
our secrets 

Inveota bt illata, goods 
brought by the tenant to 
the property he rents 

Italian novelist (p. zxziiX 
neither Boccaccio nor 
Bandello. Thelhbliaois 
Le Povre Clero, printed 
in Montaiglon and Bay- 
nand, Beeueil Ginhxd ate 
rtMiaut, vol. V. (1888) 

Ithbb, other 

Japes, deoeptkma, mock- 
eriea 

Jbdwood, Jedbabt, Jed- 
burgh, in Roxburghshire; 
Jeddart means aiao the 
district of Jedbcui^ or 
Jedwood 

Job, a aweeiheart 

John thb Abmbtbaho, or 

JOHNIB AbMBTBONO, B 

oeleteated Borderer. Sm 
Scott's Deaik<^tkehaifd:8 
Joek, or Mindrelty ^ Ike 
SootHA Border, i. 803 

Judas Maooabeus, leader 
of the patriotic Jews 
against Antioohns, king 
of Syria, in the 2d cent- 
ury b.o. 

Justice aib, or etbb, the 
circuit court, aasixea 

Juvenal, youtn 

Kain, rent paid in kind, 
e.g. poultry, batter, eggs, 
cheese 

Keekino-olaeb, looking- 
glaaa 

Kelpt, a water^pirit 

Ken, know; kbmva, know 
not 

Kennedie. See Ivankoe, 
Note 12, p. 466 

Kenspechxe, easily recog- 
nised, consi>icuoaa 

RiBK-TowN, village or ham- 
let where stands, or once 
stood, a parish church 

KiBN, a chum 

KiST, chest 

Knaveship, the perquisite 
of the miller's servant. 
See Note 8, p. 877 

Knowe, a little hill 

Kttb, stomach, beUy 

Laith, loth 

Lamping, hunring with 

long steps, gadding about 

Lameboobt Abbey, dose to 



the Bomaa Wall in Ocun- 
berland 

Lang-caui, onahom cole- 
worts ot greens 

LANoaTMB, long ago 

Lap, leaped, ran 

Lapu orvBBSiOMia, etc 
(p. 214X a atone of offence 
and rock of stombling 

LAwmo, the bill, aoooont 

Leaoueb, besieged 

Leddt, lady 

Leb, lie 

Lbbub, Nobmav, called 
Maater of Bothea^an ene- 
my to Oardinal Beaton, 
whom he alew parUy in 
revenue for Geoige w iah- 
art'a death 

Lbs Yotaobb iMAoarAiBBs, 
by Charles O. T. Gamier, 
in 89 vola. 0787) 

LKvnr-BOLT, thunderbolt 

LiFi'iBU, removing, steal- 
ing 

drel 
LiPFT, ^ of a peek 
LmsoN, a light- oolonred 

Portuffueee wine, shipped 

at Lisbon 
Listbd, desired 
LiTH, a Joint 
Lochmabbh. Castle of, 

in Dnmmeaahire, the 

ancestral home of the 

Braces 
Loon, follow 
LoBD Jambs, Queen Mair'a 

illegitimato Inother, tibe 

Earl of Hunay of tiiia 

novel 

LOBDS or THB OoNOBaOA- 

TiON, a title aaaumed in 
1568 by the leaders of 
the Scottish Relbrmera 

LOBBTTO, OUB LaDT OP, B 

celebrated shrine of the 
Vii^n Mary, at Loretto, 
on the Adriatic coast of 
Italy, 16 mUes from An- 
cona 

LucKiB, mother, a «nerio 
title given to old dames 

Luncabtt, battlb of, 
fought shortly before 994 
between the Danes and 
Scots, near to Borth. 
The Scota, when on the 
point of being routed, 
were saved bv a peasant 
named Hay, with tne help 
of his sons 

Lupus in fabula, the wolf 
in the fl^ble 

LVNDSAT, or LlBMAV, 

David, a popular 16th 
century Scottish poet, 
author of Saiirt qf (he 
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Three Atottteand nmner- 
ons poems 

Maocabbl Bee S Mao* 
cabeee zii. 16, an allnaion 
to the captnre of a atotniR 
town, GwplB, * without 
xmma or engines of war ' 

MaoDuit'b pncuLXABrrr. 
He was not bom of 
woman. Se» Maebtth, 
Act y. sc 7 

MaOICIAIT DT TBS PSSBiAN 

Tales. Sec H.W.Weber, 

Tain </ ikt Bad (voL ii. 

p. 4ASX the < History of 

Avicene' 
Mail, nunnc-iiAXL, trank 

for apparel, baggage 
MAiua, rent charges 
Maib, MAX8T, more, most; 

MAiB BT TOKKH,especlally 
Mabch-tbkasov, treason 

against the recognised 

laws of a march or border 

district 
Habk, or MBBX, Scotch 

coin B Is. lid. 
Mabt, ox killed in Novem- 
ber for winter nse 
Maun, must 
Mazer-dish, drinking- 

yesael or cap. Set a note 

totbtLordiifiheiaea 
MsALraiBifBL, meal-ohcst, 

granary 
Mka paupera rioha, my 

poor territories 
MKATnro,entertainlng with 

food 
Mw.DBH, the quantity of 

meal ground at one time 
MsxxcRSTAiii, a part of 

Earlston psjish, 6 miles 

ftom Kelso, in Rozbuigh* 

shire 
Mensbful, mannerly, 

modest 
MBBroxAV, hour of repose 

at noon 
Mebk. See Mark 
Mkbsb, an old name fbr 

Berwickahire 
Mils. BoorcHa nearly nine 

ftariongs 
MiLLBUBir Plaib abd 

Nbtbbbbt, all along the 

Borders from east to 

west 
Minion, darling 
Minted, aimed, hinted at 
Miser, a wretched old man 
MiBixABD, ill •taught, un- 

manner^ 

MOLBBDINAJL MOLBBDIN- 

ABT, of or belonging to a 
mm 
MoLiNABA, maid of the mill. 
The miller's wench in Don 



Qiiiwfe, Ft I. chap, lii., 

is called Mollnera 
Moral traohbr (' I preach 

ftir ever,' etc, p. a6SX 

George Giabbe, author of 

The Borouah, The Parith 

BegieUTi etc 
MORHAM, should be Nor^ 

ham Oastle, on the 

Tweed, 6 miles from 

Berwick 
MoBTRBUX, a kind of soup^ 

a nure delicaoy 
Moes, bc», moor ; unaa-wio, 

bog-pit 
Mot, may 
MouHTADi poles, Oamer- 

onlans, the sternest sect 

of the Presbyterians of 

Scotland 
Mdoklb, much, great 

MVO BWB, or MUOO BWB, a 

breed of sheep with Iodb 
legs, long fine wool, ana 
wofMlyihoes 
Multubs, miU fee; dbt 
MULTrRB, a fine for not 

Slndlng at the mill of 
e k^Uhip ; intown 
mTLTURBB, the dues paid 
by tenants bound to use 
a particular mill 

MUXPSIMUS AND SUMP- 

sncus, a saying of Henry 
YIII., borrowed frtnn a 
story t<dd by his secret- 
ary Ruse, of an old 
piiest, who, having for 
thirty years wrongly 
read his breviary, when 
the mistake was pointed 
out to him, reftued to 
change 'his old siiMip- 
e lm ua ftnr their new simp- 
sioMu' (Oamden's J&- 
maine, ed. 1014, p. 286) 
MuBBBT, of a dark red 
colour 

Na, nab, no, not 
Nboatur, Gvliblme 

Allan, I deny It, WilUam 

Allan 
Nbibt, next 
Nb srr ANciLLB, etc (p. 

zlvilX Be not aahamed of 

loving your own servant 
NiGANOR. general of Anti- 

ochus, Kmg of Syria. See 

1 Maocabew, chap. viL 
NiOKER, nei^ 
Noble, EngUsh gold coin 

a6a.8d. 
NoiTED, rapped, struck 
NoMBLBB, the entraHi of a 

deer 
No BoBO^ NO Supper, a 

musical ikroe by Prince 

Hoare, music by St^hen 



Btoraoe, first acted 
April 1700 



in 



Obnubilated^ bedovded, 
obscured 

O OBAN bonta, etc (p. 800X 
Oh great the goodness of 
the ancient knights ! thev 
were enemies, and of dif- 
ferent &ith 

Old Manor House, by 
Charlotte Smith (1798) 

Oremub, prayers 

Oroillous, proud 

Otium cum dionitatb, dig- 
nified leisure 

OuTRBCUiDANOE, arrogance 

Outshot, a i^ojeotion 

OvEBOABT, got over 

Faijbxnlbbb, grooms 

Paracblsus, a Swiss pihy- 
sioian and philosopher 
of the 16th century, an 
adept in the Cabbala and 
similar mystical systems 

Faronomiasia, a play upon 
words 

Party peb pale, divided 
verticslly into two equal 
parts 

PAsaAOE, to walk sideways 
(a horse) 

Pateb, the Lord's Prayer 

Patienba, patience 

Paitle, or prttlb, plough- 
staff, plough-spud 

Pavzn, or PAVAN, a slow, 
stately dance 

Peablinb, a kind of lace 

PEDDER-oovn, a pedlar, 
hawker 

Pbdbn, a ftmous preacher 
and prophet of tne Cove- 
nanters. SeeOldMorUaUy, 
p. 4S0 

Pexbbobz, Countbsb OP, 
for whom her brother, 
Sir Philip Sidney (Astro- 
phel), expressly wrote his 
jlmidia (about 1678-80) 



' iSTB|Lethimperi8h 
Pebsian ijBrrEBB, bj 

Montesquieu, the wdl- 

known French writer 
Peter Wilkinb, hero of a 

fictitious book of travels 

by R Paltock, or Pultock 

0760) 
Petrus Bbsmita, Peter the 

Hermit, who led part of 

the first crusade 
Phidble, or Pbzdtlb, to 

whom Horace addressed 

the 88d Ode of the Third 

BookofOdee 
PiAFPB, to step with a 

high, slow, showy action, 

said of a horse 
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PiNNKBB, a Udy*! hmd- 

drass 
Plat thx Turk with, to 

treat withoat ceremony 
Plot, frolic, entertainment 
PocK-puDDnro, a Bootoh- 

man's oontemptaona 

name for an BngUshman 
PoiONST, or corrected 

poiamte, handle 
PoiMT-Dsvicn, or DXTms, 

with the greatest exacti- 

tade 

POLDBOON, or PAULDRON. 

the piece of armoor that 
protected the ahonlder 

PoMTAOB, bridge-toll 

Pops Juliub, the second of 
Uie name, a man distln- 
goished for his militoiy 
and poUtical abilities 

FoBTioMSB, one owning a 
portion of land, that nas 
Men divided amongst co- 
heirs 

PoirnroKB, cook 

PouNonvBOX, a box for 
holding pemime 

Pow, head 

PREBIDSirT OWSPECTATOlta 

CLUB. S«eSpe<^ator, No. 17 

Priokeb, a light horse- 
man; PRICKING, making 
inroads, raiding 

Prikr, midnight service 

PRorotPEB, etc. (p. 834X 
The princes have con- 
spired together against 
the Lord 

Promptuabtum Parvu- 
LORUM, a Latin -BngUsh 
dictfonaiy. used as a 
schoolbook from the early 
part of the 16th oentuir 

Prudhob CASTLB,in North- 
umberland, 10 miles west 
of Newcastle 

Potr, poor 

PuiTD SooTSsls. 8d. Sng^ 
lish 

Ptbt, onutte 

Qujs NTTNO, etc. Cp. iddX 
which It would nke too 
long to enumerate at 
present 

QujssTiOKARii, begging 
friars 

Queen • Mother, Mary of 
Lorraine, mother of Mary 
Queen of Soots 

Rambat, Allan, Scottish 
poet (1686-1768), and a 
great llteraiy authority 
m Bdinburgn, where he 
established (1756) the 
first circulatmg Bbruy 
in Scotland 

Randolph, Sir Thomas, 



Queen Elisabeth's agent 
at the court of Sootlaiid 

Rape, a rope 

Ratio ultima Romo, the 
last expedient of Rome 

Rbdb, counsd 

RxisT, stop. Jib 

Rbm aou (tbtboistiX Ton 
have touched it with a 
needle, le. hit the nail 
on the head 

RBvxRiART,theapartment 
where the ecclesiastical 
vestments are kept 

Rhadamanth, in ancient 
Gredc mythology, an tn- 
coiTuptlDle Judge of the 
lower world 

Richard Ccbur-db-Lion. 
The exploit of eatins the 
carbonadoed Moor's head 
is described in an old 
ballad, printed as an 
Appendix to the Litro- 
ductlon to the TaUaman 

RiOKLB, a heap 

Ridino Burn, possibly 
Redden Bum, which 
enters the Tweed a little 
above Coldstream 

RmjER, a hawk that caught 
its prey by the feathers 
only 

Rook, distaff 

ROBB NOBLB, OT RTAL, an 

Bngllsh gold coin, worth 
10s., and bearing the 
representation of a rose, 
flrstcoined byBd ward IV. 

RosioRUoi ANS, mystical 
philosophers who pro- 
fessed tne tnmsmutation 
ofmetalB,alchemy,nuttie, 
and so forth ; floiui^ed 
in 17th and 18th centuries 

RouTiNo, bellowing 

Rowan • trbb, mountain 
ash, a taUaman against 
witches 

RowLBT, monk of Bristol, 
the literary name of 
Thomas Ghatterton, the 
boy poet 

RuDBBBT, a rude, turbulent 
fellow 

RuLLioN, shoe of untanned 
leather 

Rustic wao and Whole 
DuTT OF Majt^ in No. 
668 of Spectator t written 
by Addison 

Sack and tbb pork, an 
allusion to the feudal 
right of exercising capital 
pcuiishment by hanging 
men (furea^ fork, gal- 
lows) and drowning 
women (/omo, pit) 



Sagkubbb, ianooeiit 

Sab, so 

Sain, or sane, to bless 

St. Barnabt, 11th June 

St. Jambs of Gompostklla, 
whose shrine at Hsntfsgo 
di Gompostella, in Span- 
ish Galfda, was a Ikvoor- 
Ite ^ace of pilgrimage 
for Englishmen in m 
Middle Ages 

Br. Paoomiub, stohb oouch 
or. Paehondus, one of 
the earliest Christian 
hennits of ^ypt, lived 
in the 4th century, and 
for fifteen years never 
lav down, but rested by 
sitting on a stone 

Sair, sots, s orwwfti l 

Balvaqb man, a savage, 
wild forest-man 

Salvb Rbgina, hail, O 
queen 

Sansculottbs, tike French 
Revolutionists 

Saraband, a lively Spanish 
dance; also the ooxre- 
spondj^air 

Sabsenbt, silken 

Sault-pat, salting-tub 

Saumon, salmon 

Saviola, Yincbntio, one 
of the greatest of fencing- 
masters, wrote V.SovUm, 
h4$Plraeticenb96) 

Sat, or set, home-made 
woollen cloth 

Soabblla, low stools 

Scallop- SHELL, worn by 
pUgilms who had beoi 
m the Holy Land 

SoAUB, preoipitouB earthen 
bank 

Sbmplb, Lord, one of the 
leaders of the Refoma- 
tion in Scotland 

Sergeant KrrE, a charac- 
ter in Qeam Farquhar's 
comedy, 21m BeortDUing 
Sergtcmt 

Shaw, a thicket, copse 

Shbalino, hut 

Shell • work, crocheting 
shell patterns in wool, 
cotton, etc. 

Bhtbt.tno hill, place where 
corn was winnowed by 
hand 

Shot-window, a small pro- 
jecting window 

Sic, such 

SiMMIB AND HIS BROTHER, 

two begging friars, 
whose accoutrements and 
roguery make.^the sul^ect 
of an old Scottish sa- 
tirical poem— published 
in David Lalng's Sdeet 
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lor Pocfry (1823} 

BlHOULT, sigh, BOD 

Bkblpivo, galloping 
Bkibl, to cry. lament 
Slops, sort of troiuer 
Slot, soent 
Shatchsb, a Bemi-military 

plunderer 
Snood, the ribbon con- 
fining the hair of a Scot- 
tish nudden 

BOKB SAINT VOBTHB CROWN, 

is attributed to King 
James L, David's im- 
mediate snccesBor 

SoBT, chastise; manage, 
attend to 

SouQH. OAUC. S» Calm 
sougn 

SoupiRAiL, a small aper- 
ture, shot-hole 

Spaulz), shoulder 

Bpsnbxd, saked 

SpBNoa, pantry; also the 
room where the Ihunily 
took their meals 

Spbinoald, a stripling 

Sfuk-whano, spur-leather, 
strap 

Spubtle, stick used for 
stirring porridge, broth, 
etc 

Standino - CUP, a laree 
drinking-vessel, usually 
ornamented, and kept on 
a sideboard or cupboard 

Stand op claithxs, suit of 
clothes 

Stabt and ovebloup, a 
sudden break away 

Stbnk of cLArrHBs, stitch 
of clothes 

Steer, or eriB, molest, 
injure 

Stocgata, direct thrust 

Stocking, live stock 

Stone couch of St. 
Pacomius. Sm St. 
Facomius 

Stonx-batbb, a man who 
professed to swallow and 
digest stones. One ex- 
hibited himself in the 
Strand in 1788 ; another, 
a Spaniard, at the Rich- 
mond Theatre, London, 
in 1790 

Btoup. a drinking-vessel, 
liquid measure 

Stbaik, blow 

SucKEN, Jurisdiction at- 
tached to a mill 

SwANKiE, smart f)Bllow 

SwABv^D, dinted 

Takes the bent, flees, 

takes to flight 
Tasebb, a day-labourer 



TEIND-SHEAVE& dkoaves 
payable as tithes 

TmBL, THiBLAOE, the Obli- 
gation to srind com at a 
certain mill and pay cer- 
tain dues for its mainte- 
nance 

Thbaw, twist 

Thbbb Gbanbs, a cele- 
brated tavern In the 
Yintry, a put of Upper 
Thames Street, between 
London Bridge and 
Blackfriara Bridge. The 
tavern was a rendex- 
vouB for the wits of Ben 
Jonson's time {BaaiK, 
Fair, i. 1) 

Trbeep, to aver stronglv 

ThBOUOH • STANE, s flat 

gravestone 

Tdceouslt, in time 

TiBL, to strip, pluck off 

TisHBrTE, bOjod. ; the allu- 
sions of the text (p. 806) 
are toBlisha 

TocHEB, dowry 

To CHOOSE I in preflarence, 
rather that than 

Tod, a fox 

Tolbooth, prison 

Tout oenbb, etc (p. zx). 
Everything is pennitted 
except what is tedious 

Tbanbhbw, to transform, 
change 

Tbbbsube, a heraldic bor- 
der, frame 

Tbooos, bt my, by my 
troth! a vulgar oau 

TuiLziE, quarrel, fray 

TuBKET uppers), leather 
prepared in a peculiar 
way 

TuBN - BBOOHE, tumspit 
nx>v> Dogs were also 
trained to serve as turn- 
spits 

TwA, two 

TwAL, twelve 

TvKE, dog, cur 

Umquhilb, the lato 
Unchancy, unlucky, dan- 
gerous 
Unhouhbled, without re- 
ceiving the sacrament 
Upland, rural, rude 
UsQUEBAUOH, whiskv 
Utinam, etc (p. xX I wish 
I may fill this also with 
my fHends 

Vassail, vessels used at 
feasts 

Yenijc, pardons, permis- 
sions 

Venue, a turn, bout at 
CBncing 



Vbbtiabius, wardrobe- 
keeper 

Viatobibub ucrruM est, 
It is permitted to travel- 
lers 

Villaoio, peasant 

Vino qbavatub, overcome 
with wine 

ViVEBS, victuals 

Wad. would; wadna, would 

noi 
Wassail, ale mixed with 

wine, and flavoured with 

spices, fruit, etc 

WaBTEL • BBEAD, Or WA8- 

sbll-bbead, bread made 

of the finest flour 
Wateb, valley, district 
Waub, worse 
Wean, a child 

WEBL-BOBAPrr TONOUE, a 

guarded tongue 

Weight, or wecrt, a Scot- 
tish winnowing instru- 
ment 

Weibded. fated 

Weise, duect^ guide 

Welt, an edging, braiding 

Wem , scar, mark 

Whifflino, trifling, talk- 
ing idly 

Whiles, at whiles, some* 
times 

Whippebs, probably smart 
folk, young bloods 

Whibbikd away, hurtled 
away 

White-beam, undercloth- 
ing in process of making 

Wight, doughty, strong 

WiLBON, Oavin, nis poems 
are entitied A ColUeUon 
of Masonic Songs (X788) 

Winnow my thbbe 

WEIGHTS O' NAETHINO, B 

Halloween Incantation. 
' Tou go to the bam and 
open both doors. . . . 
l%en take ... a weeftf, 
and go through all the: 
attitudes of letting down 
com i^ainst the wind 
. . . three times,' and 
you will see the flgure of 
your fature spouse— note 
to Bums, HaUoween 
Win to, reach, arrive at 

WlBEBBABT, Or WiSHABT, 

Obobob, a martyr for the 
Beformation doctrines, 
burnt alive at St. An- 
drews ^1646 
Wftnebb, WITH A, efltet- 
ually, with a vengeance 

Yammbb, shriek, cry aloud 
Yaud, a work-horse 
Tett, gate 
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Abbot. See Boniikce, Burtaoe 

' Alas I alu I not oan the gnce,' 102 

Allan Olen, vUi 

All-Hallow's Bve, 19, 28 

* A mightier wizaid tu than 1/ 167 

' Aak Uiy heart, vhoae Mcret cell,' 157 

Attaint, 148, 878 

Author's Introduotlon, Til; answer to 
Oaptain Clatterbnck's Letter, sIt 

Avenel, Alice o^ 14; takes leAige at 
Olendearg, 17 ; reads fhnn the Book, 24 ; 
death, 61 

Avenel, Julian, 21, 218; description ot 
216; his reoepaon of Haloert and 
Warden, 221; simras Catherine, 280; 
his crooked policj, 298, 818 ; tiw ito ty pe 
of, 281, 879 

Avenel, M arv, 17 ; sees the White Lady, 
18 ; sees ner father's ghost, 24 ; her 
relations to Halbert and Bdward, 91 ; 
description of her, 118; interposes 
between Halbert and Sir Piercie, 182 ; 
tries to hold back Halbert, 190 ; accuses 
Sir Pierde of murder, 241 ; her schtow 
for Halbwt, 286 ; visited by the White 
Lady, 286; discovers the Book. 288; 
marrtigB, and settlement at Avenel 
OuUe^72 

Avenel, Walter, 14 

Avenel Outle, 212, 878, 879 

Baixjx, of the monasterr, 81 

BaUanlTne, Mr. John, m 

Beef sold by measure, 77, 877 

Benedictine stranxer, at Kennaquhair, 
sodx ; searches the ndns. zzziz ; gives 
the Memoirs to Oiptain Clutterbndc, zli 

Black Ormiston, Laud of, 879 

Bolton, Btawarth, at Glendeaxg, 10 ; dis- 
armed by Halbert, 849 ; left as a hostage, 
868; exposes Sir Pierde, 869 

Bonikoe, Abbot, 81; his tronbles, 48; 
in counsel with Ikther Eustace, 46 ; his 
alarm for Father Philip, 60; hears 
Father Bustace's confassion, 84 ; visits 
Glendeaig, 180; receives Sir Piercie's 
explanation. 142 ; at dinner, 162 ; pro- 
poses to make Halbert his forester, 168, 
171 ; his resignation, 828 

Book, lAdy Avenel's, 24 ; mysterious re- 



tura of, 69; in the ikiry caven, 100; 

discovered by Mary, 288 
Borderers, good fldth of, 820, 882 
Border wars, 2, 9, 842 
Bourne, Georaie, 880 
Bridge-end, 87, 876 
' Byties mysterious Unk'd,' 158 

Oahxt. Sir Robert quoted, 880 
Carta de Pitaneia CmitUM JAbranm, 888 
Catherine of Newport, 219 ; spumed by 
Julian, 280 ; found on the battleOela, 
847 
Ohalmers, on Douglas pedigree, 884 
Christie of the Olinthlu, 66 ; quarreU with 
S^ther Eustace, 67; a prisoner in the 
monastery, 78 ; freed hf Eustace, 81 ; 
guides Sir Piercie to Glendeaig, 117 ; 
leads Halbert and Warden into the 
castle, 216 ; takes Warden to Qlendearg, 
200 ; unfolds Julbm's policy, 298, 818 ; 
sets oir to find Sir neroie, 829; his 
death, 848 
Church vassals, in Scotland, 2, 876 
Cleishbotham, Jededlah, death of, 11 
Clutterbuck, Captain, Introductory 
Epistle from, xxi ; interview with the 
Benedictine, xzix; helps him in his 
search, zxziz; receives toe Memoin, ill 
Colmalie tower, x 
'Complain not of me,' 169 
Oonie-nan-Shian, ^en of, 8, 198 

Dav of the Howleldiiist, 267 

'Daring youth 1 for thee it is weU,' 166 

< Dim bums the once bright star,* 168 

' Do not ask me,' 167 

Douglas flunily, pedigree of; 866, 884 

Bdrobs, fictitious, ^vlli 

Epithets, quaint, use of; U2, 878 

Euphuism, zv, 881 

Eustace, Father, his position at Kenna- 
quhair, 44 ; in counsel with the abbot, 
46; visits Glendeaxg, 66; altareation 
with Christie, 67 ; carries off the Book, 
71; encounter with the White Lady, 
72; libentes Christie, 81; his con- 
fession to the abbot, 84 ; his views re- 
garding Edward, 89; Ustens to Sir 
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Piercie'8 explMUttionfl, 14S ; oheeka 
Bdward'8 violence, 842, 2M ; crow- 
questioDB Sir Plerde, 244 ; hM Warden 
brought before him, 206; hears Bdward's 
oonfeesion, 806; leaves Warden at 
Olendears, 814; Interview with the 
distractea abbot, 822 ; in Ikoe of danger, 
856 ; ref^iaea Warden's intercession. 869 ; 
heads the procession, 862 ; connrnts 
Mnriay ana Morton, 868 

Faibrb, superstitions regarding, viii, 17, 
876, 886 ; cavern of, 100 

• Ave thee well, thou holly green,' 874 
Fens, feoars, in Scotland, 2 

fVyps and Ihshionables, zvil ; in the 16th 

century, 880 
Foster, Sir John, 848; meetbig with 

Mumy, 861; appealed to by Morton, 

862 

Oallamtbt, in time of war, 11, 876 

George Inn, Melrose, zxvii 

Olendeanc, Tower of, z, 6 

Glendinzui^, Edward, 11 ; oUects to the 
Book being taken away, 70; Father 
Sustace's views reganUng him, 88; 
stud^ng with Mary, 81; abashed in 
Bir riereie's presence, 121 ; expostu- 
lates with Halbert, 184 ; awakened by 
him, 187; seal to avenge him, 242; 
reproved by Fistiier Eustace, 264 ; re- 
ports Halbert alive, 806 ; his confenion, 
806 ; sees the White Lady. 810 ; a novice 
in the monastery, 861 ; nis distress at 
Marv's marriage, 878 

Olendmning; Blspeth, 10; her goasips 
with Tibb Tscket, 26, 887 ; visited by 
Father Philip, 88 ; by Father Eustace, 
67; her plana regarding Halbert, 106; 
at the monastery, 870 

Olendinning, Halbert, 11 ; his impatienoe 
of studv, 92 ; invokes the White Lady, 
04 ; in tne ftdries' cavern, 98 ; resents Bir 
Piercie's behaviour, 124, 182; goes a- 
huntlng with Martin, 161 ; seeks advice 
fhmi the White Lady, 164 ; description 
of him, 168; reftiaes the abbofs ap- 
pointment, 172; shows the bodkin to 
Sir Piercie, 174 ; challenged by him, 180 ; 
his troubled thoughts, 186 ; on the way 
to the glen, 198; runs through Mr 
Piercie, 199 ; meets Warden, 208 ; taken 
into Avenel Castle, 216 ; locked in his 
room, 288 ; escapes, 286 ; Iklls in with 
the pedlar, 888 ; meets Murray's fbrce, 
886; interview with him, 887; repels 
Morton's insinuation, 842 ; sent forward 
to Bir John Foster, 846 ; encounter with 
Btawarth Bolton, 849 ; picks up Gathe- 
rine's infimt^ 861 ; marries Mazy Avenel, 
872 

Glendinning. Simon, 9 

Glossary, 887 

• Good evening, sir priest,' 72 
Good neighbours. See Fairies 
Gordon's Iter SepUtUfionaie, quoted, 876 

Haio of Bemerside, xzzi 



Handikstins. 228, 879 

Heron, Bir George, 862 

Hilarioa, Brother, the refeotioner, 140; 

recites the advantages of the abbot's 

forester, 166 
Hillalap tower, x 

iMPULQXvan, to monks, 828, 882 

Jack-kkk, 66. Sm aim Christie of the 

Glinthill 
Jonaon, Ben, quoted, 878, 881 

Kkhhaquhaib, monastic lulaa at, xziv ; 

description o^ 1, 868 
Kitchener, 168 
Knave, miller's, 108, 877 
Kyle, David, of Geoige Inn, Melrose, 

zzvii 

LooBSiDi tower, 879 

* Look on my giidle,' 168 
Lyly, John, 120, 878 

MacFablahs's geese, 112, 877 

< Maiden, whose sorrows,' 287 

* Many a fttthom dark and deeu' 00 

< March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale,* 

282 

Martin, the shepherd, 16 ; guides the way 
to Glendearg, 17; resents Christie^ 
manner, 117; his talk with Halbert, 
160 

Melrose. See Kennaquhair 

'Merrily swim we,' 40 

MiU dues, 106, 108, 877 

MiUer, dues of, 104, 108, 877 ; of O^ritte 
Kirk on tJu Green, 104 ; Chaucer's, 877 

MiUer, Hob, 104, 186 

Misericord, 177, 879 

Monastery, the novel, vli 

Monastery of St. Mary's. See Kenna- 
quhair 

Monks, indulgences to, 828, 882 

' Mortal warp and mortal woo^' 101 

Morton, Earl of, 840; his insinuation 
against Halbert, 842; speaks privily 
withFbster, 862 ; interview with Abbot 
Eustace, 868 

Murray, Lord James, 887 ; hears tidings 
firom Morton, 842 ; interview with ur 
John Foster, 861 ; with Abbot Eustace, 
868 

Mysie of the MOl, 106, 109; contrasted 
with Mary Avend, 114; helpe in the 
kitchen, 186; her compassion for Bir 
Piercie, 860 : aids his escape, 264 ; her 
distress at ids leaving her, 272 ; con- 
stitutea herself his page, 280; his wife, 
871 

NiooLAB, Father, 160^ 879 

Pkdlab, the, 888 ; guides Halbert, 884 

Peel-towers, 8 

Peter, the bridge-ward. 88; his claims 

examined into by Father Eustace, 47 ; 

conciliated by him, 76 
Philip, Father, sent to confess Lady 
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Avenel at Olendeuv, 82; eanias off 
the Book, 84; his aaventare with the 
White Lady, 89 ; hie aony ^isl^t, 60 ; 
in conneel with the abbot, 9Sa ; ringi 
the bell on Munay's approach, 860 

Pinkie Clench, battle of, 9 

Points, tniBsing of, 160, 879 

' Rabh thT deed,' 101 

Reformation, Reformen, In SooUaad, 48, 

208, 227. Sf€ alto Warden. Henir 
Soman Oatholio Chnrch, in Scotland, time 

of tale, 44, 294. 8m aho Bonilkoe, 

Abbot, and Boetaoe, Father 

SoorriBH afBdn, time of tale, 48, 894, 828, 
848 

fleqnels, miller's dnes, 106 877 

Shafbon. Sir Piercie, Author's explanation 
regarding, zv; arriyes at Glendeaig, 
116 ; his fine speech, 120, 181 ; soliloqay 
on Ids sitoation. 186 ; his ezplamttions 
to Abbot Bonimce, 142; shown the 
bodkin, 174; challenges Halbert, 180; 
on the wav to the glen, 198 ; Iklls, 199 ; 
accosed or murder, 241 : his aooonnt of 
the duel, 247 ; escapes from Olendeaig, 
268 ; gives M ysie the gold chain, 272 ; 
travels towards Edinbuigh, 274; pro- 
poses to msrch sgainst If array, 866; 
exposure of him, 869 ; introduces his 
win, 871 ; explanation of the bodkin 
aflklr, 885 

Shagram, Martin's pony, 17 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his AdrophOt 182 

Sommerville, or Bomenrllle, Lord, xxix; 
foppery of, 880 

Some, to, 72, 876 



Stuart Ikmily, jtedigree of, 866, 885 
Stokely, Thomas, 148, 879 

Taokr. Tlbb, 16 ; her gossips with Dame 

Glendinnlng, 2& 287 
' They ride about in such a rsge,' 66 
'This is the daT.' 166 
'Thou who seekst my fountain lone,* 811 
' Thrice to the holly brake,' 96, 166 
* Thy eiaven fter my truth accused,' 98 
Tieck, his PMer Manndiea, 886 
Town, township, in Scotland, 8 

WaxdeXj Henry, meets Halbert, 208; 
led into Avenel Castle, 216 ; reproves 
JaUan, 228 ; imprisoned by him, 281 ; 
carried prisoner to Qlendearg, 290 ; his 
history, 296; brought before Fkther 
Bustaoe, 296; left at Glendeai;g on 
parole, 814; surrenders himself to 
Abbot Eustace, 868 ; intervenes between 
Morton and Murray, 866 

Watt, James, xlvi 

' What I am I must not show,' 97 

White Ladv, Author's explanation of, xii ; 
appears to Mary, 18 ; Tibb's account of, 
29 ; encounter with Father Philip, 89 ; 
with Fkther Eustace. 72; invoked by 
Halbert, 94; gives him the bodkin, 
169; appears in Halbert's bedroom, 
166; reveals the book to Mary, 287; 
appears to Edward, 810, 878 ; her last 
appearance, 874 

' Wi&in that awfbl volume lies,' 96 

ToKKi, Rowland, 148, 878 
' Tonth of the dark eye,' 96 



THE END 
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